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Introduction. 

«  j  ^ 

A  LL  the  fubjedls  of  human  know-  Xntr. 
/  ^  ledge,  how  many  and  various 
j  ^  foever,  are  either  the  works  of 
nature,  and  the  great  author  of 
nature  himfelf,  fo  far  as  he  can  be  com¬ 
prehended  by  our  faculties,  or  the  works 
of  art.  The  author  of  nature  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  higheft  fubjeft  of  the  contempla- 
Vol.  II.  A  tion 
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Intr.  tion  of  the  human  mind ;  and  the  works  of 
nature  are  likewife  far  more  noble  and  ex¬ 
cellent  than  the  works  of  art,  being  the 
production  of  divine  wifdom  ;  whereas 
the  other  are  produced  by  human  intelli¬ 
gence,  working  in  imitation  of  divine  wif¬ 
dom,  and  upon  that  model  forming  a  kind 
of  new  creation  :  for  not  only  are  the  ma¬ 
terials  of  this  creation  furnilhed  by  nature, 
but  every  idea  which  we  have  of  order, 
regularity,  beauty,  and  fymmetry  of  deflgn, 
are  all  taken  from  the  great  archetype  of 
divine  creation.  In  this  way  does  man 
form  a  little  world  of  his  own,  of  which 
he  is  the  fovereign,  and  wdiich  may  be 
called  the  world  of  Art^  in  contradiftinc- 
tion  to  the  great  world  of  Nature.  This 
creative  power  we  have  by  degrees  extend¬ 
ed  to  every  fubjecl  of  nature  within  our 
reach ;  but  we  have  chiefly  exercifed  it 
upon  o urfel ves,  being  the  fubjecl  of  all  o- 
thers  the  rnoft  in  our  power,  and  which 
we  have,  from  nature,  the  capacity  of 
moulding  and  fafhioning  to  our  own  con¬ 
ceit,  more  than  any  other  animal  has 
that  we  have  yet  difcovered.  The  greater! 
work  of  art  therefore  is  man  himfelf,  as  we 
fee  him  ;  for  we  have  made  ourfelves,  as 
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I  have  endeavoured  to  fhew,  both  a  Intn 
rational  and  political  animal  ;  and  alfo 
have  acquired  that  great  inftrument  of 
the  rational  and  political  life,  the  facul¬ 
ty  of  fpeech.  The  fubjett  of  this  art  is 
both  the  body  and  mind  of  man.  The 
firft  furnifhes  what  I  call  the  material  part 
of  language  ;  for  of  the  breath,  modified 
by  the  organs  of  the  mouth,  is  produced 
articulation  ;  and  the  mind  furnifhes  the 
ideas,  which  make  the  form  of  language. 

We  have,  in  the  preceding  part  of  this 
work,  endeavoured  to  fhew  how  men  be¬ 
came  hr  if  pofTefTed  of  this  faculty  of  fpeech, 
which,  for  being  common,  is  not  the  lefs 
wonderful  in  the  eyes  of  the  philofophen 
We  have  alfo  fhewn,  not  only  from  theory, 
but  from  faff,  how  imperfeft  this  firft  lan- 

J  JL 

guage  muft  have  been,  both  in  found  and  ex- 
preffton.  W e  are  now  to  explain  how,  from 
thofe  rude  eflays,  which  may  be  called  ra¬ 
ther  attempts  towards  fpeaking  than  fpeech, 
an  art  of  language  was  at  laft  formed.  And 
what  I  chiefly  propofe,  in  this  part  of  the 
work,  is  to  fhew  wherein  this  art  conftfts, 
and  how  great  the  difficulty  muft  have  been, 
even  from  the  rude  materials  furnifhed  by 
the  firft  favages  who  articulated,  to  form 

A  2  a 
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a  regular  fyftem  of  a  language.  This  is  a 
view  in  which  language  has  not  hitherto, 
fo  far  as  I  know,  been  confidered  ;  and  I 
hope  it  will  ferve  the  purpofe  of  vindica¬ 
ting  from  obfeurity  a  learned  profeflion, 
held  in  high  efteem  among  the  antients, 
but  which,  in  modern  times,  has  become 
aimoft  a  name  of  contempt,  I  mean  the 
profeffion  of  the  grammarian .  For  I  think 
I  fliall  be  able  to  fhew,  that  k  is  a  matter 
of  great  difficulty  to  explain  well  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  this  moft  wonderful  art,  even 
after  it  is  invented  ;  and  as  the  gramma¬ 
rian  profeffes  to  teach  us  the  practice  of 
an  art  which  diftinguiflies  us  chiefly  from 
the  brute  creation,  and  not  the  practice 
only,  which  children  have,  and  the  moft 
illiterate  of  die  vulgar,  and  even  fome 
brutes-  in  a  certain  degree,  but  likewife 
the  jciemep  jo  that  we  may  fpeak  as  be¬ 
comes  rational  creatures,  it  ought  to  be  ac¬ 
counted  an  art  of  no  lefs  dignity,  than 
life,  / 
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BOOK  I.  •• 

Of  the  Analyfis  of  the  Formal  Part  of 
Language. 

C  H  A  P  T  E  R  I. 

£  *  tt 

That  there  mufl  have  been ,  in  the  progrefs  of 
language ,  two  kinds  oj  it ;  the  one  rude 
and  barbarous ,  other  fucceeding  to  it 

a  language  of  art .  —  The  requifites  of  a 

.  language  oj  art.  l  .  , 


*Hat  a  regular  and.  formed  language, 
fuch  as  is  ufed  by  every  civilized 
nation,  is  a  work  of  art,  no  man 
who  knows  any  thing  of  language,  or  of 
art,  will  deny.  It  is  equally  clear,  both 
from  reafon,  and  from  the  fadts  mention¬ 
ed  in  the  preceding  volume,  that  the  iirft 
attempts  to  fpeak  muft  have  been  very  rude 
and  imperfedt ;  and  that  the  firl/t  lan¬ 
guages  among  men,  though  they  may 
have  ferved  the  purpofes  of  communica¬ 
tion  in  a  very  narrow  fphere  of  life,  with 
few  wants,  and  as  few  arts  to  fupply  thofe 
wants,  mull  have  been  almoft  entirely  art - 

'  If. 
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Ch.  i.  lefs.  If  therefore  language  was  invented,, 
there  rnuft  have  been  a  firft  and  a  fecond 
language  ;  the  one  altogether  rude  and  art- 
lefs,  the  other  formed  by  rules  of  art, 
and  the  work  of  men  of  art  ;  for  that  it 
could  not  have  grown  out  of  popular  ufe 
merely,  I  will  endeavour,  in  the  fequel, 
to  make  evident.  But,  in  the  firft  place, 
it  will  be  proper  to  ftiew  wherein  the  art 
of  language  confifts,  which  is  what  I  pro- 
pofe  to  do  in  this  fecond  part  of  the  work. 
When  that  is  done,  it  is  hoped  very  little 
argument  will  be  neceffary  to  prove,  that 
it  could  not  have  been  produced  by  the 
mere  people,  but  mu  ft  have  been  the  work 
of  ar lifts,  and  men  of  fuperior  abilities. 

The  art  of  language  appears  to  confift  in 
four  things.  i.  In  exprefling  accurately 
and  diftinCtly  all  the  conceptions  of  the 
human  mind.  2.  In  doing  this  by  as  few 
words  as  poffible.  3.  In  marking  the  con¬ 
nection  that  thofe  words  have  with  one  a- 
nother.  And,  laftly.  The  found  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  rnuft  be  agreeable  to  the  ear,  and  of 
fufficient  variety.  Before  I  enter  more 
particularly  into  my  fubjeCt,  I  will  make 
fome  general  reflections  on  thefe  four  ,re- 
quifites  ;  and  what  I  am  to  fay,  will  be  the 

better 
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better  underftood  by  what  I  have  already  Ch.  i» 
Paid  of  the  imperfections  of  barbarous  lan- 
guages,  of  which  a  language  of  art  is  al~ 
mod  in  every  particular  the  juft  reverfe. 

And,  firft,  with  refpect  to  the  conceptions 
to  be  expreffed  by  the  words  of  the  lan¬ 
guage,  I  have  already  obferved,  that  a  few 
words  are  fufficient  for  the  purpofes  of  bar¬ 
barous  life,  in  which  there  are  but  few 
wants,  and  confequently  few  arts  necef- 
fary  to  fupply  thofe  wants  ;  but  in  civi¬ 
lized  life,  the  number  required  is  prodi¬ 
gious  ;  efpecially  if,  in  fuch  a  life,  not 
only  the  neceffary  arts,  but  thofe  of  plea- 
fure  and  refinement,  and  likewife  fciences 
of  pure  curioftty  and  fpeculation,  are  culti¬ 
vated.  To  be  convinced  of  this,  we  need 
only  confider,  \mo.  That  the  number  of 
individuals,  not  only  of  all  the  feveral 
kinds,  but  of  any  one  kind,  is  confidered 
as  infinite  :  not  that  it  is  truly  fo,  and 
ftrictly  fpeaking  ;  for,  in  a  finite  fpace, 
fuch  as  this  our  earth,  or  what  of  the 
heavens  we  fee,  it  is  impoffible  there  can  be 
an  infinite  number  of  any  thing  ;  but  it 
is  fo  with  refpecft  to  our  capacity  of  com- 
prehenfion,  and  to  the  ufe  of  language  ; 
and  it  is  for  this  reafon  that,  as  I  have 

more 
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i.  more  than  once  faid,  there  can  be  no  lan- 
J  guage  expreffing  individual  things  only. 
The  firft  part  therefore  of  the  art  of  lan¬ 
guage,  and  the  foundation  of  all  the  reft, 
is  reducing  this  infinity  of  things  to  cer¬ 
tain  claffes,  called  by  the  logicians  genus 
and  fpecies ,  according  as  they  are  more  or 
lefs  comprehend  ve.  But  even  this,  with¬ 

out  fome  further  art,  is  not  fufficient  to 
prevent  fuch  a  multiplication  of  words,  as 
would  make  any  language  unfit  for  ufe  : 
For  though  the  number  of  fpeciefes  is, 
ftridhly  fpeaking,  farther  from  infinity 
than  the  number  of  individuals  ;  yet  with 
refpeft  to  our  capacity,  they  alio  may  be 
confidered  as  infinite.  In  proportion  as 
our  knowledge  advances  in  the  feverai  arts 
and  fciences,  we  are  daily  difcovering  new 
fpeciefes  of  things.  Nor  does  the  rnoft 
learned  man  in  the  world  know  one  hun¬ 
dredth  part  of  thofe  which  nature  has  pro¬ 
duced  ;  but  if  even  fuch  as  he  knows 
'were  to  be  expreffed  all  by  feparate  words, 
entirely  different  one  from  another,  fo  that" 
the  one  could  not  fuggeft  the  other,  it  is 
evident,  that  the  memory  would  be  greatly 
overburdened,  and  confequently  the  lan¬ 
guage  unfit  for  ufe  ;  and  yet  it  is  neceflary 

for 
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for  clear  and  diftindt  expreffion,  that  every  Ch.  I. 
fpecies  of  thing  fliould  be  denoted  by  a  fe- 
parate  word  ;  and  not  only  muft  the  fpe- 
ciefes  of  fubftances  be  fo  denoted,  but 
but  thofe  of  qualities,  actions,  and  ener¬ 
gies.  The  barbarous  languages,  as  we 
have  feen,  by  expreffing  feveral  things  by 
one  word,  have  run  into  very  great  con- 
fulion  ;  and  inftead  of  laving  the  multi¬ 
plication  of  words,  have  greatly  increafed 
it.  Some  other  way  therefore  was  to  be 
devifed  to  prevent  words  from  increaling 
to  an  unwieldy  number  :  and  this  was 
done  in  a  way,  which,  now  it  is  invented, 
appears  very  natural  and  obvious,  though, 
from  what  has  been  faid  of  the  barbarous 
languages,  it  is  evident  it  was  not  of  fo 
eafy  invention ;  and  that  was  by  expreffing 
things  which  in  their  nature  are  con- 
nedled  together,  by  words  which  have  allb 
a  connediion  with  one  another. 

As  this  is  one  of  the  chief  artifices  of 
language,  it  merits  to  be  explained  at  fome 
length  ;  and  I  do  not  know  any  example 
more  fit  to  explain  it  than  the  names  of 
numbers.  It  is  neceffary  for  the  purpofe 
of  an  enlarged  fphere  of  life,  that  every 
individual  number,  at  leaf!  to  a  very  great 

Vol.  II.  B  extent, 
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Ch.  i.  extent,  fiiould  have  a  particular  name. 
For  with  refpedt  to  numbers,  it  would  not 
be  fufficient  for  the  ufe  of  life  to  divide 
them  into  dalles  or  fpeciefes,  as  we  do  o- 
other  things,  fuch  as  even  and  odd,  pri¬ 
mary  and  compofed,  fqu are  and  cube,  &c.; 
but  the  particular  numbers  mull  be  ex- 
preffed.  Now  thefe  are  really  infinite,  at 
leaft  in  pojfibility ;  and  if  fuch  of  them  on- 
ly  as  we  have  occafion  to  ufe,  were  to  be 
expreffed  each  by  a  different  word,  that  a- 
lone  would  make  a  language  much  too 
bulky  for  ufe.  The  way  therefore  that  has 
been  contrived,  is  to  give  different  names 
to  particular  numbers,  to  a  certain  extent, 
as  e .  g.  to  the  extent  of  ten ,  as  is  pradifed 
by  the  European  nations,  and  alfo  by  fome 
of  the  barbarous  * ;  and  then  to  turn  back  a- 

gain 


*  This  is  the  cafe  of  the  Hurons,  as  we  have  feen, 
vol.  i.p.  37 5.;  of  the  Algonkins,  Hontan,  vol.  2.  p. 2 17. ; 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  new-difeovered  ifland  of  Otahitee, 
vol,  1.  p.  376.  But  all  the  barbarous  nations  have  not  fo 
perfeft  an  arithmetic.  The  Cyclops,  in  Homer,  counted 
his  flock  by  fives,  which  Homer  calls  7r:ju.7raletv.  The  Caribbs 
count  in  the  fame  way,  likewife  the  Blacks  of  the  coafl 
of  Guinea.  Ariftotle,  if  I  am  not  miftaken,  fpeaks  of  a 
barbarous  nation  of  his  time,  whofe  arithmetic  went  no 
farther  than  four  :  and  that  of  certain  favages  upon  the 
banks  of  the  river  Amazons,  according  to  Monf.  de  la 

Condamine, 
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gain  as  it  were,  and  reckon  ten  and  one,  Ch.  i. 
ten  and  two,  &c.  giving  names  to  the  new  V'^v''vj’ 
numbers  compounded  of  the  names  of  the 
old.  In  this  way  we  go  on,  reckoning 
till  we  come  to  twice  ten ;  which  may  be 
expreffed,  and  I  believe  is  expreffed  in 
molt  languages,  by  a  word  analogous  to  the 
names  of  two  and  ten  ;  and  in  like  manner 
we  count  three  tens,  four  tens,  &c.  till  we 
come  to  ten  tens  :  but  that,  in  all  languages 
that  I  know,  is  expreffed  by  a  word  quite 
different.  Then  the  reckoning  goes  on  till 
it  comes  to  ten  hundred,  and  then  another 

new 

Condamine,  went  no  farther  than  the  number  three;  by 
which  I  do  not  underftand  that  they  counted  no  farther 
than  three,  but  that  after  they  had  come  to  three,  they 
turned  back,  as  we  do  when  we  come  to  ten,  and  faid. 

Three  and  one,  & c.  as  we  fay,  Ten  and  one.  It  may  feem 
furprifing,  that  a  nation,  after  they  had  gone  fo  far  as 
to  feparate  from  the  mafs  of  multitude  three  units,  and 
put  them  together,  lhould  not  have  gone  a  little  far¬ 
ther,  before  they  turned  back,,  at  leaft  as  far  as  the  num¬ 
ber  of  their  five  fingers  ;  but  we  know,  from  many  o- 
ther  fa(fts,  how  flow  the  progrefs  of  invention  has  been. 

However  obvious  therefore  a  thing  may  appear  to  us, 
nurfed  in  the  bofom,  as  it  were,  of  arts  and  fciences,  we 
ought  not  from  thence  to  conclude  that  it  was  fo  to  the  firffc 
men,  who  had  every  thing  to  invent :  and  to  one  who 
confiders  this  matter  rightly,  it  will  rather  appear  fur¬ 
prifing,  that  thofe  other  nations  fliould  have  come  the 
length  of  the  decimal  arithmetic  pra&ifed  by  us,  and 
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Ch.  i  new  name  is  devifed  to  exprefs  that  num- 
ber  ;  and  fo  the  reckoning  goes  on  again 
till  it  comes  to  ten  thoufand,  to  which  the 
Greeks  have  given  a  particular  name,  viz* 
a  myriad .  But  further  in  this  nomen¬ 
clature  they  have  not  gone ;  whereas  we 
have  gone  further,  and  given  a  name  to 
ten  hundred  thoufand,  viz.  a  million  ; 
and  in  this  way  we  go  on  as  far  as  we  can 
conceive,  without  any  new  names  to  num¬ 


bers. 

\ 

This  example  will  ferve  at  leaft  to  illu- 
flrate  one  method  that  has  been  devifed  by 


have  been  fo  far  as  complete  arithmeticians  as  we.  Per¬ 
haps  it  was  the  number  of  the  ten  fingers  that  firfi:  led 
men  to  this  method  of  calculation.  But  I  rather  think 
it  was  fcience  and  philofophy  :  for  the  number  ten  is  the 
completion  of  number,  in  fo  far  as  it  contains  numbers 
of  all  different  kinds,  even  and  odd,  primary  and  com* 
pofed,  perfect  and  imperfedt,  fquare  and  cube  ;  and  from 
thence  it  is  faid  to  have  had  its  name  of  Stx.cc  in  Greek, 
which  is  fuppofed  to  be  derived  from  Sc figni- 
fying  to  contain.  It  was  therefore  very  proper  to  make 
this  number  the  cardinal  number,  upon  which,  as  upon 
a  hinge,  all  the  other  numbers  fhould  turn.  See  Jam-* 

bite  hi  Comm,  in  Niconi.  Arithmetic. - If  this  be  fo,  it  is 

evident  that  no  barbarous  nation  could  have  fixed  this 
boundary  of  the  infinity  of  numbers,  but  mu  ft  have 
got  the  invention  from  fome  other  nation,  confidc- 
rably  advanced  in  arts  and  fciences,  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner,  as  I  fuppofe,  that  thofe  barbarous  nations  who 
fpeak  a  language  of  art,  have  not  invented  it,  but  bor¬ 
rowed  it  from  other  more  civilized  nations. 
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the  artificers  of  language  to  fave  the  multi-  Ch.  i . 
plication  of  words,  namely,  coxnpofition ; 
which  is  ufed  when  the  idea  to  be  expreffed 
is  compofed  of  two  other  ideas,  to  which 
names  have  been  already  given.  This  is 
fo  common  in  all  the  languages  of  art, 
that  it  is  needlefs  to  give  examples  of  it. 

I  fhall  therefore  only  add,  that  I  am  per- 
fuaded  there  are  many  more  compofitions 
of  words  than  are  commonly  known  ;  and 
that  fuch  etymologies  given  by  gramma¬ 
rians,  however  fantaftical  or  far-fetched 
they  may  fometimes  feem,  are  many  of 
them  very  well  founded. 

But  fuppofe  the  idea  for  which  a  name 
is  fought,  is  not  compounded  of  two  i- 
deas,  but  is  connected  with  or  related  to 
another  idea,  what  is  to  be  done  in  that 
cafe  ?  And  the  method  is  not  to  invent  a 
new  word,  as  is  done  in  the  barbarous 
languages  ;  but  with  fome  addition  to  or 
change  of  the  word  already  invented,  to 
exprefs  the  idea  connected  with  that  of  the 
old  word  :  and  this  method  is  what  is 
called  derivation ,  which  is  of  fovereign  ufe 
in  all  the  languages  of  art  *. 

But 

*  Thefe  derivative  words,  in  the  language  of  Ari- 
ftetle’s  philofophy,  are  called  TTCtpUVVftCi  ;  and  he  fays  they 

differ 
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Ch.  1.  But  fuppofe  that  the  idea  continues  the 
very  fame,  but  fome  addition  made  to  it, 
fuch  as  that  of  time,  perfon ,  relation  to 
any  thing  elfe,  or  any  other  neceffary  ad- 


differ  from  the  original  words  Ariftotle' s  Ca¬ 

tegories  in  the  beginning  ;  which,  as  his  commentator  Am- 
monius  Hermeias  has  very  well  explained  it,  means  the 
change  of  the  word  in  the  laft  fyllable.  The  inftances 
which  Ariftotle  gives  of  fuch  paronymies ,  is  that  of  ypx^- 


though,  in  thefe  inftances,  the  adje&ive  may  be  derived 
from  the  fubftantive,  it  more  frequently  happens  that  the 
abftraft  noun ,  as  it  is  called,  that  is,  the  noun  expreffing 
the  quality  abftradedly,  is  derived  from  the  adjedive, 
which  is  the  word  that  expreffes  the  quality  in  concrete, 
that  is,  conjoined  with  the  fubftance.  Thus  from  bonus ,  is 
derived  bonitas ,  {rom  good,  goodnefs ,  &c.  although  fuch  de¬ 
rivation  be  contrary  to  the  order  of  nature ;  for,  in  the  order 
of  nature,  the  abftrad  quality  is  prior  to  the  quality  join¬ 
ed  with  any  fubftance.  And  it  was  perhaps  for  this  reafon, 
that  Ariftotle  chofe  the  two  inftances  above  mentioned, 
where  the  derivation  appears  to  be  according  to  the  or¬ 
der  of  nature.  But  in  other  paffages,  without  regarding 
the  grammatical  etymology  at  all,  he  derives  words  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  order  of  things  in  nature.  Thus  from 
he  derives  and  from  J'ik5cioo-vv>?,  Jnca/af,  (fee 

Categor.%  Ammon.  Comment,  fol.  136.),  though  the  gram¬ 
matical  etymology  be  diredly  contrary.  And  his  com¬ 
mentator  has  carried  this  philofophical  etymology  fo  far, 
as  to  derive  eVto  the  third  perfon  of  the  prefent  of  the 
indicative  of  the  verb  from  ov ;  that  is,  that  he  de¬ 
rives  the  word  affirming  that  any  thing  exifts,  from  a 
word  denoting  the  abftrad  idea  of  exiftence.  De  In¬ 
terpret,  fol.  45. 
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jundt,  what  is  to  be  done  in  that  cafe  ?  And  Ch.  1. 
there  likewife  the  artificers  of  language 
have  devifed  a  way  of  hiving  the  multipli¬ 
cation  of  words,  which  is  of  kin  to  the 
method  laft  mentioned,  but  is  different 
both  as  to  the  form  of  the  variation,  and 
the  meaning  of  the  word  when  varied.  It 
is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  flec¬ 
tion  or  inflexion ,  and  is  ufed  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  forming  the  cafes  of  nouns  and 
tenfes  of  verbs  in  the  learned  languages. 

By  thefe  three  great  artifices,  the  two 
firft  things  which  I  require  in  a  language  of 
art  may  be  performed,  and  all  the  feveral 
fpeciefes  of  things,  fo  far  at  leaft  as  we 
know  them,  and  all  their  different  qua¬ 
lities  and  properties,  may  be  diftinctly  ex- 
preffed,  in  fo  few  words  as  not  to  make 
the  language  cumberfome  and  unwieldy, 
like  the  Chinefe  written  language,  which 
confifts  of  fo  many  characters,  no  lefs  it  is 
faid  than  eighty  thoufand,  that  no  man  li¬ 
ving  perfectly  underftands  it.  But  even  after 
this  is  done,  the  bufinefs  of  language  is 
not  completed  :  for  there  remains  ftill  the 
third  thing  that  I  require  in  a  language 
of  art,  which  is  perhaps  more  difficult 
than  any  thing  I  have  mentioned  ;  and 

therefore, 
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Ch.  i .  therefore,  as  I  have  fhewn,  was  of  latefl 
invention ;  I  mean,  marking  the  connec¬ 
tion  and  relation  that  words  have  to  one  an¬ 
other,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  fyntax . 
For  it  is  evident,  that  any  number  of  words, 
expreffmg  in  the  mo  ft  clear  and  accurate 
manner  the  feveral  things  they  ftand  for, 
would  convey  no  meaning  at  all,  if  they 
were  not  fome  one  way  or  another  con¬ 
nected  together.  For  though  the  bare 
utterance  of  the  words,  would  let  us 
know  that  the  fpeaker  had  the  ideas  affix¬ 
ed  to  the  words  ;  yet,  without  fome 
connexion  of  thofe  words,  there  would 
be  no  fpeech ,  becaufe  there  would  be 
neither  affirmation  nor  denial,  prayer  or 
command  expreffed,  nor  any  other  ope¬ 
ration  of  the  mind  ;  and  therefore,  as 
the  bufinefs  of  language  is  to  communi¬ 
cate  to  one  another  the  operations  of  our 
minds,  it  is  evident,  that  unlefs  the 
words  are  connected,  the  purpofe  of  lan¬ 
guage  could  not  be  anfwered.  Here  then 
is  a  neve  clafs  of  words  to  be  invented  ; 
and  a  numerous  clafs  too,  if  we  confider, 
that  fubftances  mult  be  connected  with 
fubftances,  qualities  with  fubftances  and 
with  one  another,  and  both  with  verbs,  or 

words 
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words  exprefling  aEling  or  fuffering,  Thefe  Ch.  1 . 
relations,  it  is  evident,  muft  be  very 
various  and  numerous  ;  and  they  muft  be 
expreffed  either  by  feparate  words,  or  by 
fome  change  of  one  or  other,  or  both,  of 
the  words  betwixt  which  the  connection  is 
to  be  exprefted. 

The  laft  requifite  of  language  I  men¬ 
tioned,  refpects  the  found  :  as  to  which 
three  things  may  be  obferved,  1/?,  That 
the  words,  in  order  to  exprefs  fuch  a  prodi¬ 
gious  variety  of  things,  fhould  be  very 
much  varied  in  the  found.  It  is  therefore 
neceflary  that  they  fhould  not  confift  of 
vowels  only,  or  a  few  confonants,  like  the 
words  of  the  barbarous  languages,  but  be 
diftinguifhed  and  articulated  by  as  many 
confonants  as  poflible,  but  fo  as  not  to 
render  the  found  harfli  and  difagreeable. 

For,  2 do,  A  language  fuch  as  we  are  fpeak- 
ing  of,  muft  be  of  eafy  pronunciation  ; 
and  not  only  the  facility  of  the  operation 
of  the  fpeaker  muft  be  ftudied,  but  alfo 
the  pleafure  of  the  ear  of  the  hearer.  3/70, 

The  words  muft  be  of  a  moderate  length, 
not,  like  thofe  of  the  barbarous  languages, 
enormoufly  long  ;  and  particularly  the  ra¬ 
dical  words  muft  be  fliort,  otherwife  there 
Vol.  II.  G  cannot 
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Ch.  i.  cannot  be  either  compofition  or  derivation 
without  enlarging  the  words  immoderately. 
The  declinable  words  alfo,  in  order  to 
admit  a  fufficient  variety  of  inflection, 
fliould  be  of  a  moderate  length  ;  and  not 
only  for  theie  reafons,  but  for  the  fake  of 
fhe  eafy  pronunciation  of  the  language, 
the  words  ought  not  to  be  exceflively  long. 

Having  premifed  theie  general  obferva- 
vations,  which  will  ferve  to  explain  what 
is  to  follow,  I  will  proceed  to  confider  the 
feveral  parts  of  which  language  is  corq,^ 
pofed. 


CHAP. 


II. 


The  works  of  art  prior  to  the  art  iff  elf \  - —  The 
analytical  method  followed  in  this  inquiry . — - 
1  he  formal  part  of  language  to  be  firfl  ana-? 
ly fed.  —  Both  the  form  and  matter  myfl  have 
been  analyfed  before  the  writing  art  was  in¬ 
vented .  — -  The  nature  of  that  difc every , 


Ch.  2.  f  LL  the  works,  both  of  nature  and  of  art, 
w-rxJ  x  A  are  compounds,  which  the  fenfe  pre¬ 
fects  to  the  mind.  Thefe  it  is  the  bufinefs 
of  faience  to  analyfe,  and  refolve  into  their 

principles. 
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principles,  or  conftituent  parts*  But  not  Ch. 
only  the  works  of  nature  exifced  long  be¬ 
fore  any  fuch  analyfis  was  made,  but  even 
thofe  of  art,  at  lead  to  a  certain  degree* 

For  we  are  not  to  imagine,  that  arts  were 
invented  a  priori ,  by  difcovering  the  prin¬ 
ciples  fird,  and  from  thence  deducing  the 
confequences ;  on  the  contrary,  men  began 
by  praftifing ;  very  rudely  and  imperfectly 
no  doubt  at  fird ;  but  as  they  improved  the 
practice,  they  began  to  difcover  the  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  at  lad  acquired  fcience  enough  to 
analyfe  the  art,  and  deduce  it  from  its  prin¬ 
ciples.  In  this  manner  all  arts  have  been 
invented,  and  among  others  the  art  of 
language.  But  the  progrefs  was  very  flow 
from  practice  to  principles  ;  and  accor¬ 
dingly  men  had  the  ufe  of  language  long 
before  they  knew  any  thing  of  the  gram-" 
matical  art,  by  which  language  is  analy- 
fed  ;  and  in  like  manner  men  fung,  and 
played  on  indruments,  while  yet  no  dale 
of  mufic  was  known,  nor  any  art  invent¬ 
ed  bv  which  a  tune  could  be  refolved  into 
the  feveral  notes  of  which  it  is  compofed. 

And  in  many  nations  of  the  earth  at  this 
day,  thefe  and  many  other  operations  of 
art  are  performed,  without  knowledge  of 

C  2  the- 
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the  art  itfelf ;  that  is,  of  its  principles. 
As  therefore  the  compound  is  firft  in  order 
of  time,  at  leaft  with  refpedt  to  us  and  our 
perceptions  ;  fo  compofition  in  the  fever al 
arts,  and  particularly  in  language,  is 
much  eafier  than  the  analyfis  :  for  by  imi¬ 
tation  merely  we  can  compofe,  or  by  na¬ 
tural  fagacity  without  imitation,  which 
was  the  cafe  of  the  firft  inventors  of 
arts  ;  but  we  cannot  analyfe  without  fcience. 
Accordingly,  how  many  people  do  we  fee, 
that  have  not  only  the  ready  ufe  of  lan¬ 
guage,  but  fpeak  very  properly,  without 
the  leaft  knowledge  of  the  grammatical  art  ? 
But  though  compofition  be  fo  much  eafier 
and  more  obvious  than  analyfis  ;  yet  this 
la  ft  is  the  method  of  fcience,  being  that 
which  conftitutes  the  very  nature  and  eft- 
fence  of  fcience ;  for  nothing  is  fcien- 
tifically  treated  of,  that  is  not  refolved  in¬ 
to  its  elements,  or  firft  principles.  So  that 
fcience  does  not  follow  the  order  of  our 
perceptions,  which  begin  with  the  com¬ 
pound,  but  the  order  of  nature,  accor¬ 
ding  to  which  the  elements  or  principles  of 
all  things  are  firft.  As  therefore  we  pro- 
fefs  to  treat  of  language  fcientifically,  we 
fliall  begin  with  analyfing  it,  and  then  we 
'  fhall 
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iliall  proceed  to  the  compofition  of  it ;  and  Ch.  2. 
this  method  we  think  the  molt  proper, 
becaufe  the  compound,  in  this  matter  of 
language,  is  well  known  to  every  one,  as 
the  compofition  is  pradtifed  by  every  one  ; 
whereas,  if  the  compound  were  not  fuffi- 
ciently  known,  it  might  be  proper  to  pro¬ 
ceed  in  a  different  method,  and  begin  with 
it. 

All  the  works  of  art,  as  they  are  com- 
pofed  by  man,  fo  they  can  be  analyfed  by 
him  And  the  beft  method  of  attaining 

a 


*  Every  analyfis  is  a  divifion,  but  every  divifion  is  not 
an  analyfis  ;  that  is  to  fay,  in  logical  language,  divifion 
is  the  genus,  and  analyfis  the  fpecies.  Any  whole  may 
be  divided  into  the  parts  which  compofe  it,  as  a  body- 
may  be  divided  into  its  different  members  ;  but  fuch  a 
divifion  is  not  that  which  we  call  analyfis,  becaufe  the 
members  of  a  body  are  parts  of  the  body,  when  it  is  con- 
ftituted  or  formed,  but  they  are  not  the  principles  which 
conftitute  or  form  it,  or,  in  other  words,  they  are  not  the 
principles  or  elements  of  the  body.  Now  it  is  the  divi¬ 
fion  into  thefe  laft  that  I  call  analyfis  ;  which  therefore 
differs  from  the  other  divifion  in  this,  that  it  divides  the 
fubjeffs  into  parts  more  minute  and  fubtile,  not  obvious 
to  fenfe  or  common  apprehenfion  ;  but  which  being  dis¬ 
covered,  fliew  the  nature  of  the  fubjed,  becaufe  they 
fliew  the  principles  which  conftitute  it.  And  it  is  for  this 
reafon  that  analyfis  is  the  method  of  fcience.  The  me¬ 
thod  of  divifion,  or  diasretic  method,  and  the  analytical 
method,  being  two  ways  of  inveftigating  the  idea  or  de¬ 
finition 
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Ch.  2.  a  perfedl  knowledge  of  them  is,  firfh  to  take 
them  down,  as  it  were,  in  this  way,  and 
then  to  put  them  up  again.  Thus  if  a  man 
would  perfectly  underhand  the  nature  of 
a  watch,  or  any  other  machine,  he  fhould 
begin  with  taking  it  down,  and  conlidering 
by  itfelf  every  wheel  and  fpring  of  it,  and 
then  he  fhould  learn  to  put  them  all  to¬ 
gether  again  :  and  in  this  matter  of  lan¬ 
guage,  the  method  in  which  we  teach  chil¬ 
dren  to  read  is,  flrft  to  make  them  analyfe 
words  into  letters,  or  elemental  founds, 
and  then  we  teach  them  to  combine  thofe 
letters  into  fyllables,  and  the  fyllables  in¬ 
to  words  ;  and  it  is  evident,  that  if  we 
taught  them  in  any  other  way,  they  would 

finition  of  any  thing,  are  different  from  the  analyfis  and 
divifion  of  which  we  are  fpeaking  ;  but  wherein  the  differ-* 
ence  confifts  does  not  belong  to  our  fubjedt  to  explain. 

I  fhall  only  add,  that  the  beft  example  of  the  diasretic 
method  to  be  found  in  Englifh,  and  among  the  beff 
in  any  language,  is  what  Mr  Harris  has  given  us  in 
his  dialogue  concerning  Art,  of  which  he  has  moff 
accurately  inveftigated  the  nature  according  to  this  me¬ 
thod,  in  the  manner  that  is  pradtifed  by  Plato  in  the  So- 
phlfla  and  Politicus.  The  analytical  alfo  and  fynthetical 
methods  of  reafoning,  are  different  from  the  analyfis  and 
fynthefis  which  I  am  here  treating  :  but  to  explain 
wherein  that  difference  ccnfifts,  would  be  alfo  foreign  to 
our  prefent  purpofe. 


« 
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be  imperfectly  taught.  In  this  manner  Ch.  2. 
therefore  we  propofe  to  treat  of  language ; 
beginning  with  that  firft  and  principal  a- 
nalyfis  of  it,  and  of  every  compound, 
whether  of  art  or  nature,  I  mean  into  mat¬ 
ter  and  form .  With  this  divifion  of  lan¬ 
guage  we  fet  out  in  this  work,  and  we 
mult;  never  lofe  fight  of  it. 

But  this  analyfis  is  too  general  to  ex¬ 
plain  any  thing  particularly ;  it  will  there¬ 
fore  be  neceffary  to  analyfe  each  of  thofe 
parts  feparately  by  itfelf :  and  I  will  be¬ 
gin  with  the  form ,  that  is,  the  founds  of 
language,  not  confidered  as  founds  mere¬ 
ly,  but  as  founds  fignificant.  In  treating 
of  the  barbarous  languages,  I  confidered 
the  material  part  firft  ;  but  in  exami¬ 
ning  the  languages  of  art,  I  think  it  better 
to  follow  a  contrary  method,  and  begin 
with  the  principal  part,  that  is,  the  form, 
which  the  artificers  of  language  appear  to 
me  to  have  chiefly  confidered,  as  no  doubt 
they  ought  to  have  done,  in  framing 
the  founds  of  the  language.  Which  of 
thefe  two  parts  was,  in  order  of  time, 
firft  analyfed,  and  made  the  fubjeCl  of  art, 
may  be  queftioned  ;  but  my  opinion  is, 
that  no  language,  complete  both  in  found 

and 
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Ch.  2.  and  fenfe,  could  have  been  framed,  with- 
out  knowing  the  principles  and  elements 
of  both  the  matter  and  the  form ;  for  though 
fuch  a  language,  when  formed,  may  be 
ufed  without  the  knowledge  of  either ;  yet 
it  could  not,  I  think,  have  been  formed 
without  the  knowledge  of  both.  If  this  be 
true,  the  writing-art,  which  in  order  of 
time  was  certainly  pofterior  to  the  art  of 
language,  was  not  fo  great  a  difcovery 
as  is  commonly  imagined.  For  the  great 
difficulty  of  that  difcovery,  was  the  ana- 
lyfis  of  the  found  of  a  language  into  its  e- 
lements  ;  fo  that  upon  the  fuppofition  that 
this  had  been  done  before,  when  the  art  of 
language  was  formed,  there  remained  no¬ 
thing  to  be  done,  but  to  find  out  characters 
to  mark  the  elemental  founds  already  difco- 
vered.  And  that  the  invention  of  writing  was 
no  more  than  this,  appears  to  me  from  the 
Egyptian  ftory  which  Plato  has  preferved 
to  as  *,  of  that  king  of  Egypt,  who,  when  he 
was  told  by  Theuth,  the  inventor  of  letters, 
that  he  had  found  outran  art  of  memory, 
faid,  after  the  invention  was  explained  to 
him,  that  it  was  not  an  art  of  memory , 

*  In  Phxdro,  pag,  1240.  edit.  Ficiixw 

but 
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but  of  reminifcence .  Now  reminifcence  fup- 
pofes  forgetfulnefs,  which  your  art,  faid 
that  wife  king,  encourages  ;  becaufe  men 
trufting  to  it,  will  not  exercife  their  me¬ 
mories,  nor  Study  to  record  their  know'-? 
ledge  in  their  own  minds,  where  it  is  beft 
preferved.  This  Story  feems  plainly  to 
fuppofe,  that  what  this  Egyptian  Mer¬ 
cury  had  difcovered,  was  not  the  ana¬ 
lysis  of  language  into  its  elemental  founds, 
which  wras  a  great  and  a  ufeful  difco- 
very,  tending  much  to  the  improvement 
of  language,  and  which  certainly  would  not 
have  been  difapproved  by  the  Egyptian 
king  ;  but  only  a  method  of  recording 
thofe  founds,  of  which  indeed  it  may  be 
juftly  queflioned,  whether  it  has  upon  the 
whole  contributed  to  the  improvement  of 
knowledge.  And  perhaps  the  Druids  were 
in  the  right,  who,  as  Julius  Csefar  tells 
us,  did  not  make  ufe  of  letters,  to  record 
their  philofophy  and  theology,  though 
they  knew  the  Greek  letters,  becaufe  they 
thought  the  ufe  of  them  impaired  the 
memory. 
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General  plan  of  this  fecond  part  of  the  •work- . 
v- —  Analyfs  of  the  formal  part  of  language 
into  words . — -  Dhnfion  of  words  into  two 
kinds ,  nouns  and  verbs. — - Subdivfion  of 
verbs  into  words  ex pr effing  the  accidents 
of  fulfil ances ,  mid  thofe  expreffing  the  af¬ 
fections  of  the  mind , 


^  H  E  method  therefore  in  which  I 
propofe  to  treat  this  fubjedt  of  a 
language  of  art  is,  firft  to  analyfe  the  for- 
mal  part  of  it,  which  will  be  the  fubjedt 
of  this  firft  book  ;  then  to  analyfe  the  ma¬ 
terial  part  of  it,  which  will  be  done  in  the 
fecond  ;  and  the  third  book  will  treat  of 
the  compofiition  of  each  :  and  in  this  way 
it  is  hoped  the  reader  will  have  a  complete 
view  of  the  whole  theory  of  language. 
For  it  is  not  the  defign  of  this  work  to  ex¬ 
plain  minutely  every  part  of  the  gramma¬ 
tical  art ;  but  to  give  a  general  view  of 
the  whole,  and  to  explain  the  philofophi- 
cal  principles  upon  which  it  is  founded. 
It  therefore  we  any  where  enter  into  mi¬ 
nute 
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nute  difculfions,  it  will  be  of  fuch  par-  Ch.  3*' 
ticulars  as  we  think  have  not  been  fuffici- 
ently  explained  by  other  writers  upon 
grammar. 

To  begin  then  with  the  analyfis  of  the 
formal  part  of  a  language  of  art,  or  of 
the  founds  of  it  confidered  as  fignificant  2 
This  analyfis  is  very  Simple  ;  becaufe  all 
language,  confide  red  in  this  way,  is  ulti¬ 
mately  refolvable  into  words .  For  as  Ari- 
ftotle  has  defined  a  word ,  it  is  a  found  fig¬ 
nificant,  of  which  no  part  is  by  itfelf 
fignificant  *  ;  what  is  lefs  therefore  than 
a  word,  fuch  as  a  fy liable,  or  a  letter,  does 
not  belong  to  this  analyfis,  but  to  the  a- 


*  ~&yi ftavTun,  rig  yspog  uhv  1<tti  x«9’  auro  ern/UavriMv.  Poetic* 

cap.  20.  Oppofed  to  this  is  the  definition  of  the  com¬ 
pound  \oyog,  which,  according  to  the  fame  philofopher,  is 

e>uvn  ervv8iTH,  rig  i via  yfp»  x«9’  dvrcc  cr-ny.cK.tvfi  rt .  T-  hlS  COmpofitidl 

of  words,  making  a  complete  fenfe  by  itfelf;  is  what  w<* 
call  in  Englifii  a  fejilence^  of  which  I  fiiall  fay  more  when 
I  come  to  fpeak  of  the  compofition  of  language.  In  the 
mean  time,  we  may  obferve,  that  koyog ,  as  defined  here 
by  Ariftotle,  is  ufed  only  in  one  fenfe  of  the  word, 
namely,  to  fignify  the  matter  and  form  of  language  join¬ 
ed,  or  as  we  exprefs  it  in  Englifh  without  ambiguity* 
jfpeech.  But  it  fignifies  alfo  the  formal  part  by  itfelf,  and 
which  is  difiingui  filed  from  the  other  by  the  epithet  of 
[vS/xdir-'g  5  whereas,  jpeech-  is  Koyog  orpo^optMg,  See  the  note 
on  chap.  1.  book  j.  of  part  i. 

I)  d 
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Ch.  3.  nalyfis  of  the  material  part,  or  found,  of  a 
language. 

Words  then  being  the  leaf!  parts  of  lan¬ 
guage  confidered  as  fignificant,  or  fpeech , 
as  I  fhall  chufe  to  call  it  in  one  word  ;  the 
next  queftion  to  be  confidered  is,  Of  how 
many  kinds  words  are  ?  or,  as  it  is  com¬ 
monly  expreffed,  how  many  parts  of 
fpeech  there  are  ?  The  common  divifion  is 
into  eight  parts  ;  noun,  pronoun,  verby 
participle,  adverb,  prepofition,  conjunc¬ 
tion  ;  to  which  the  Greeks  add  for  an  eighth, 
the  article  ;  but  the  Latins,  wanting  the 
article,  complete  the  number  by  the  inter¬ 
jection.  But  though  this  divifion  may  ferve 
the  purpofe  of  ordinary  grammar,  it  will 
not  be  fufficient  for  a  philofophical  in¬ 
quiry,  fuch  as  this,  into  the  nature  of 
language,  which  requires  that  every  thing 
of  fpeech  fhould  be  confidered  relatively  to 
the  nature  of  the  things  expreffed  by  it. 
And  therefore  I  prefer  that  divifion  of  the 
parts  of  fpeech  that  has  been  given  both 
by  Plato  and  Ariftotle  into  noun  and 

verb  \ 

*  Ariftotle  has  given  this  divifion  in  his  book  of  Inter¬ 
pretation,  and  Plato  in  the  Sophifta.  It  is  true,  that 
Ariftotle,  in  his  Exoteric,  or  popular  work  upon  Poetry, 

cap.  20. 
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verb ;  and  I  will  endeavour  to  fhew,  that  all  Ch.  3. 


the  other  parts  of  fpeech  above  mentioned, 
may  be  fitly  referred  to  one  or  other 
of  thefe  two.  My  reafon  for  preferring 
this  divifion  is,  that  it  refers,  as  I  underftand 
it,  to  that  grand  divifion  of  things  contain¬ 
ed  in  the  Categories,  or  Predicaments,  (the 
doftrine  of  which  I  hold  to  be  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  all  philofophy,)  into  fubjiance  and 
accident ;  for  although  the  categories  are 
ten  in  number,  the  nine  laft  are  all  acci¬ 
dents  *,  that  is,  things  which  have  no  fe- 

cap.  20.  has  given  us  another  divifion,  more  fuited  to  the 
capacity  of  thofe  for  whom  lie  wrote  that  book,  viz.  into 
itioun ,  verb)  article ,  and  conjunction  :  but  I  prefer  that 
which  he  has  given  in  his  philofophical  work,  fuch  as 
jus  book  of  Interpretation  undoubtedly  is  ;  efpecially  as 
it  is  fupported  by  the  authority  of  Plato,  who  certainly 
meant  to  give  a  general  divifion  of  the  parts  of  fpeech, 
without  reference  to  any  particular  art  or  fcience,  fuch 
as  logic  or  dialectic. 

*  The  Greek  word  for  accidents ,  viz.  c-v^GG^era,  de» 
notes  this  their  nature  better  than  the  Latin  word  which 
we  have  adopted.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  I  ufe  accident 
here  in  its  moft  general  fignification,  denoting  every  qua¬ 
lity  or  property  of  any  thing,  whether  ejfential ,  or  what 
is  commonly  called  accidental ,  that  is  contingent ;  in 
ihort,  whatever  is  inherent  in  another  thing,  without 
which  it  cannot  exift  ;  and  in  this  large  fenfe,  the  Greek 
tvord  c-ywCfCnrer  is  alfo  ufed. 


parate 
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3.  parate  exiftence  by  themfelves,  but  exift 
in  other  things ;  whereas  fubftance,  the 
firft  of  the  Categories,  has  fuch  a  pre-emi¬ 
nence  of  exiftence,  that  it  exifts  by  itfelf, 
independent  of  other  things.  Now  a 
noun  is  a  word  expreflive  of  the  thing 
exifting  in  this  laft  manner,  fuch  as,  a  man, 
or  a  horfe,  or  what  the  mind  confiders  as 
exifting  in  this  manner,  though  it  really 
do  not  fo  exift,  as  {hall  be  afterwards  ex¬ 
plained.  The  verb,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
underftand  to  denote  every  accident  of  any 
kind  belonging  to  fubftance ;  whatever,  in 
fliort,  can  be  predicated  of  any  fubftance 
as  a  property  or  accident,  whether  it  be 
quality,  quantity,  addon,  or  fuffering,  re¬ 
lation,  or  connection  with  any  thing  elfe. 

This  divifion,  I  think,  muft  be  allowed 
to  be  fufficiently  comprehenfive,  and  to 
exhauft  the  fubjeft.  For  every  thing  in 
nature  is  either  fubftance ,  or  fome  quality^ 
energy,  paflion,  or  relation  of  fubftance, 
that  is,  in  one  word,  accident  of  fub¬ 
ftance  ;  or,  if  any  one  diflike  that  word, 
on  account  of  its  ambiguity,  he  may  call 
it,  with  Mr  Harris,  attribute  of  fubftance. 
It  comprehends  alfo  mind,  and  all  its  e- 

nergies 
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nergies  and  affections  of  whatever  kind  Ch.  3. 

This  defcription  of  the  verb  may  appear 
too  general ;  but  if  we  want  to  make  it 
more  particular,  we  may  confult  Ariftotle’s 
book  of  Categories,  where  we  find  ail  the 
feveral  kinds  of  accidents ,  being  ranged,  as  I 
faid,  into  nine  claffqs,  fuch  as  quantity, 

quality, 


*  This  defcription  of  the  noun  and  verb,  appears  to 
be  different  from  that  which  is  given  by  Plato  in  the  So* 
phijla ,  p.  183.  edit.  Ficini,  where  he  fays.  That  a 
verb  is  a  word  expreffmg  aftion,  and  a  noun  a  word  de¬ 
noting  the  aClor»  And  this  is  no  doubt  the  common  no¬ 
tion  of  thofe  two  grammatical  terms  ;  and  it  will  coin¬ 
cide  with  my  notion,  if  by  a  Cl  ion  is  underflood,  not  only 
adiual  energy,  but  the  quality,  faculty,  or  power,  by 
which  any  thing  energifes  ;  and  if  by  agent  we  underhand 
the  fubjedt  in  which  that  faculty  or  power  refides.  That 
in  this  way  Ammonius  underflood  Plato,  is  evident  from 
his  commentary  upon  Ariftotle’s  book  of  Interpretation, 
fol.  33.  ;  and  as  it  fo  perfedlly  coincides  with  my  notion 
upon  this  fubjedt,  I  will  give  the  words  of  it.  'EK£nf  yd 
(meaning  Socrates  in  the  Cratylus)  to  Ivoyx  ylyvyx  avxi 

T«c  fxArrH  vtix;  Six  fuvr, ??  tvxpQpv,  ( tuvtov  Se  avav,  EK  rot^auv  y.o.1  cv\- 
XaCSv  y.xtetmvxc  y fvcv)  cic-rip  tx  pyyxTX  tuv  E7rxx.o\MvTUv,  tutIctti,  tuv 
\VTrcrpx_wTUv  Txig  vcrlxig,  yty.vy.XTX  aval.  A.oyov  Se,  t'ov  e %  xytpoiv,  rare 
cvoyxTog  y.xl  tv  pvyaTog  cn/yy.ayevov,  ug  uv  yxI  xvTug  Six  te  tvtuv,  kuI 
tuv  tv  tu  2o< picrTv  pv&£VTUV}  TTpo  tv  ’ Apig-oTiKvg  yovx  tv  \oyv  v.vplug  yipv, 
?o  ovoyx  Jtai  to  pv.yx  aval  Ti%iytvoS‘  TllUS,  according  tO  the  O- 

pinion  of  this  excellent  commentator,  it  was  the  dodtrine 
both  of  Plato  and  Ariflotle,  that  the  parts  of  fpeech 
were  two,  the  noun  and  the  verb ;  the  fir  ft  denoting 
fubftances,  the  other  the  properties  of  fubflances  :  and 
indeed  there  can  nothing  exift  in  nature,  but  things , 

and 
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Ch,  3.  quality,  relation,  doing,  fullering,  &c.  ac- 
curately  defcribed  and  explained.  Among 
thefe,  the  two  laft  I  mentioned,  viz.  doing 
and  buffering,  or,  as  they  may  be  expreffed, 
aflion  and  paffion,  fo  far  as  they  relate  to 
the  mind  of  the  fpeaker,  are  to  be  parti¬ 
cularly  attended  to  in  the  matter  of  lan¬ 
guage  ;  becaufe  all  fpeech  whatever,  be- 
fides  what  it  may  exprefs  concerning  the 
nature  of  things,  does  of  neceffity  exprefs 
fome  energy,  paffion,  difpofxtion,  or,  as 
I  would  chufe  to  call  it  by  one  word,  of - 
fetlion ,  of  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker  :  for  it 
denotes  his  joy,  grief,  furprife,  or  fome 
other  paffion  ;  or  it  communicates  his 
prayers,  willies,  commands,  or  volition 
of  any  kind  ;  or  it  limply  declares  the 
judgement  of  his  mind  concerning  any 
thing,  that  is,  affirms  or  denies.  As 
therefore  the  expreffion  of  thefe  accidents 
or  attributes  of  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker  are 


and  their  qualities.  So  that  whatever  more  parts  of 
fpeech  we  make,  they  can  only  be  fubdivifions  of  the 
members  of  this  grand  divifion  ;  and  accordingly  I  have 
endeavoured  to  bring  under  one  or  other  of  thefe  two 
heads,  all  the  other  fix  parts  of  fpeech  that  are  common¬ 
ly  reckoned,  and  I  hope  I  have  done  it  without  any 
draining  or  difficulty. 


effential 
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effential  to  fpeech,  I  would  chufe  to  fepa-  Ch.  3. 
rate  them  from  other  accidents,  which 
may  be  expreffed  or  not  by  fpeech,  and  to 
confider  them  by  themfelves,  calling  them 
the  affections  of  the  fpeaker  s  mind ,  and 
leaving  to  the  accidents  of  fubftance  the 
common  name  of  accidents .  We  may 

therefore  fay,  that  every  word  exprelfes 
fubftance,  or  accident,  or  the  affections 
of  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker.  The  firft 
is  what  I  call  a  noun,  the  other  two  are 
verbs. 

Thefe  three  are  fometimes  expreffed  fe- 
parately  by  diftinCt  words,  fometimes  two 
of  them  together,  fometimes  all  three. 

When  the  fubftance  is  expreffed  feparately, 
it  makes,  what  is  commonly  called,  a 
fubftantive  noun  ;  when  the  accident  is 
expreffed  feparately,  it  is  a  prepofition, 
adjective,  or  conjunction,  which,  accor-r 
ding  to  my  notion,  are  to  be  ranked  under 
the  verb  ;  and  if  any  affeCtion  of  the  mind 
of  the  fpeaker  be  feparately  expreffed,  it  is 
either  an  interjeCtion,  or  a  fpecies  of  verb 
known  by  the  name  of  the  fubftantive 
verb,  fuch  as  effe  in  Latin,  or  to  be  in  En- 
glifli,  which  denotes  no  more  than  the  af¬ 
feCtion  of  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker,  either 

Vql,  If  E  affirming y 
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Ch?  3,  affirming ,  that  is,  afferting  that  the  thing 
or  commanding ,  prayings  or  *wijhvngy 
that  it  fhonld  be.  But  of  this  verb  more 
hereafter. 

In  thefe  inftances,  the  three  things 
I  mentioned  are  exprefled  feparately :  but 
as,  in  nature,  ail  things  are  mixed  with  all ; 
fo,  infpeech,  the  expreffion  of  them  is  often 
alfo  mixed.  Thus  the  fubftance  and  acci¬ 
dent  are  frequently  expreffed  by  the  fame 
word ;  as  fenex  in  Latin,  and  child  in  En- 
glifln  ;  the  firft  of  which  denotes  an  animal 
of  our  fpecies,  with  the  quality  of  being 
old ;  the  other  exprelfes  the  fame  fub-? 
fiance,  but  with  the  oppofite  quality  of 
being  young.  They  participate  therefore 
of  the  nature  both  of  the  noun  and  verb  ; 
but  as  fubftance  is  by  its  nature  more  ex¬ 
cellent  than  any  quality  or  attribute,  it 
predominates  in  the  appellation,  and  they 
are  both  called  nouns .  That  part  of  fpeech 
too  commonly  called  an  adjective ,  joins  the 
accident  with  the  fubftance,  fuch  as  the 
words  goody  illy  and  the  like  ;  but  with  this 
difference,  that  in  fuch  words  the  expreff 
iron  of  the  fubftance  is  indefinite  or  un- 
afcertained,  fo  that  it  may  be  applied  to 
guy  fubftance  whatfpever ;  whereas,  in  the 

firft- 
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firft-mentioned  inftances,  the  fubftarice  is 
definite  or  determined.  The  quality  there¬ 
fore  predominates  in  the  adjective.  For  this 
reafon  I  think  it  is  improperly  ranged  un¬ 
der  the  noun,  and  ought  to  be  afcribed  to 
the  verb  ;  as  fhall  be  afterwards  more  par¬ 
ticularly  explained :  and  I  fay  the  fame  of 
the  participle .  Accident,  and  the  affeftion  of 
the  mind  of  the  fpeaker,  are  joined  toge¬ 
ther  in  thofe  parts  of  fpeech  that  are  com¬ 
monly  called  verbs  ;  as  in  the  exprdfion,  / 
run ,  where  the  word  run  expreffes  not  only 
the  adtion  of  running,  but  the  energy  of 
the  mind  of  the  fpeaker  affirming  that 
aftion  to  exift.  This  is,  I  believe,  the  cx- 
preffion  of  the  verb  in  all  languages.  But 
in  the  learned  languages  all  the  three  are 
expreffed,  as  in  the  Latin  word  curro ,  by 
which  the  fubftance  is  expreffed  that  runs* 
the  action  of  that  fubftance,  and  the  energy 
of  the  mind  affirmino;  it  to  exift  A 

Thus  we  fee  that  thefe  three  things  are 

\ 

*  The  expreffion  of  the  energy  of  the  mind  in  verbs, 
is  much  fuller  and  more  accurate  in  Greek.  Thus 
affirms  the  action,  commands  it,  t^x01^1  w<fhes  it, 
and  the  fubjunUive  mood  expreffes  that  the  aUion  is  not 
fimply  and  abfolutely  affirmed,  but  in  dependence  up* 
on  fomething  elfe, 

E  2  expreffed 
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Ch.  3.  expreJTed  either  feparately  or  together;  and 
together,  either  in  pairs,  as  fubftance 
and  accident  together,  or  accident  and 
the  affection  of  the  fpeaker’s  mind ;  or  all 
three  together,  as  in  the  inftances  laft; 
mentioned. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Of  the  noun ,  and  its  threefold  dvvifion  ;  and 
the  fubdivijion  oj  the  laft  kind  of  it. 


x\ving  thus  given  a  general  account 
of  this  divilion  of  the  parts  of  fpeech 
into  noun  and  verb,  I  come  now  to  ex¬ 
plain  each  of  them  more  particularly,  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  noun .  And  as  I  have 
taken  this  divilion  from  the  Categories  ;  fo, 
in  explaining  it,  I  will  follow  the  doctrine 
of  thofe  higheft  genera,  as  laid  down  by 
Ariftotle  ;  and  in  thi£  way  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  give  a  fatisfailory  philofophical  ac¬ 
count  of  this  part  of  language,  by  refer¬ 
ring  it  to  the  nature  of  things,  of  which 
it  ought  to  be  the  reprefentation. 

A  noun,  as  I  have  faid,  is  a  name  for 


a 
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a  fubftance  ;  that  is,  as  Ariftotle  has  cle-  Ch.  4. 
fined  it,  a  thing  which  exifts  by  itfelf, 
and  not  in  any  thing  elfe.  Of  fubftance, 
he  diftinguifhes  two  kinds.  One  is  the 
particular  or  individual  fubftance  ;  fuch  as 
Peter,  John,  this  or  that  horfe,  and  all 
fuch  natural  fubftances  ;  and  like  wife  all 
artificial  fubftances,  fuch  as  this  or  that 
houfe  or  fhip  ;  in  fhort  all  fubftances  of 
whatever  kind,  immaterial  as  well  as  ma¬ 
terial.  This  kind  of  fubftance  neither 
exifts  in  any  fubjedl  (which  is  common  to 
all  fubftances),  nor  is  predicated  of  any 
fubjedt ;  and  it  is,  in  his  language,  called  the 
firf  or  primary  fubftance  * ;  becaufe,  in  the  or¬ 
der  of  our  perceptions,  fuch  fubftances  are 
firft,  and  the  ideas  of  all  other  fubftances 
are  derived  from  them.  The  name  which 
exprefles  this  fubftance  is  called,  in  the 
common  language  of  grammarians,  a  pro¬ 
per  name  ;  but  if  we  have  a  mind  to  fpeak 
more  philofophically,  and  according  to  the 
doclrine  of  Ariftotle,  we  may  call  it  a  pri¬ 
mary  name  or  noun  J.  The  fecond  kind  of 

fubftances, 

*  Ariftot.  Cal  eg,  cap .  5. 

f  Quintilian  tells  us,  lib .  1.  cap.  4.  that  fome  Latin 
grammarians  gave  the  name  of  nomen  only  to  proper 

names ; 
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Ch.  4.  fubftances,  according  to  Ariftotle,  are 
ideas  of  fubftances,  which  we  form  by 
abftracftion  from  individual  fubftances, 
fuch  as  the  idea  of  a  man,  a  horfe,  or 
the  like  ;  and  of  this  kind  are  not  only 
the  loweft  fpeciefes,  fuch  as  the  two  in- 
fiances  mentioned,  but  alfo  the  higher 
genera,  fuch  as  animal,  body,  and  the  like. 
The  words  by  which  this  kind  of  fubftance 
is  denoted,  are  commonly  called  appellative 
nouns  ;  but,  if  we  have  a  mind  to  adopt 
Ariftotle’s  language,  may  be  called  fecon- 
dary  nouns. 

Thus  far,  and  no  farther,  the  nature  of 
things  goes,  in  the  divifion  of  fubftances. 
But  the  human  mind,  for  the  purpofes  of 
life,  as  well  as  for  the  ufe  of  fcience,  has 
created  artificial  fubftances,  to  which  it 
has  given  names  ;  and  thefe  make  a  third 
kind  of  nouns,  commonly  called  abflract 
nouns .  The  things  denoted  by  fuch 
nouns  are  accidents,  which  the  mind  abf- 

names ;  dhtinguifhmg  tlie  appellatives  by  the  name  of  vo- 
cabulum ,  or  appsilatio.  And  in  this  manner  likewife  Dio* 
nyfms  the  Halicarnaffian,  in  his  treatife  of  compofition, 
feel.  2.  informs  us,  that  feme  Greek  grammarians  fpoke, 
diftinguifhing  Jvc^a,  that  is  a  proper  name,  from  xpwnym*, 
an  appellative  noun. 


tradts 
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tracts  from  the  fubftances  in  which  they  Ch.  4. 
are  inherent ;  and  by  making  them  a  fe- 
parate  objedl  of  its  contemplation,  beftows 
upon  them  a  kind  of  feparate  exiftence, 
which  they  have  not  from  nature.  Of  this 
kind  are  the  words  blacknefs ,  1 vhitenefs, 
goodnefs ,  nvifdom ,  and  the  like,  which 
handing  for  ideas  that  are  confidered  by 
the  mind  as  fubftances,  have  not  only  all 
the  form  of  fubftantive  nouns,  but  are 
made  the  fubjedts  of  propofttions,  and  of 
predication,  as  much  as  real  fubftances. 

Thus  we  fay  whitenefs  is  a  colour,  juft  as 
we  fay  man  is  an  animal ;  and  we  fay 
goodnefs  is  amiable,  in  the  fame  manner 
that  we  fay  that  any  individual  is  fo.  This 
will  be  further  evident,  if  we  compare  this 
kind  of  noun  with  the  adjedtive  or  verb, 
from  which,  according  to  the  common 
ufe  of  language,  it  is  derived  ;  for  the  ad¬ 
jective  or  verb  neceffarily  implies  the  idea 
of  fome  fubftance  in  which  it  is  inherent, 
nor  does  the  mind  conceive  it  without  fuch 
fubftance.  Thus,  when  good  limply  is 
named,  we  are  not  fatisfied,  but  we  alk, 
what  is  it  that  is  good  ?  but  we  fpeak  and 
argue  about  goodnefs ,  without  inquiring, 
or  fo  much  as  thinking,  about  any  fub¬ 
ftance 


4° 
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Oli.  fiance  to  which  it  belongs.  This  noun, 
w  as  I  have  faid,  is  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  an  abftracl  noun ,  though  the 
fecond  kind  of  noun  is  likewife  the  name 
of  an  abftrafl  idea  ;  but  as  it  appears  to 
be,  and  truly  is,  a  greater  power  of  ab- 
flr  action  to  feparate  the  quality  from  the 
fubftance,  than  the  general  fubftance  from 
the  particular,  it  is  therefore  called,  by 
way  of  pre-eminence,  an  abflrafl  noun. 

Of  this  third  kind  of  noun  there  are 
fome  fpeciefes  which  deferve  particular 
notice.  And  firft,  there  is  one  of  them 
made  by  joining  the  article  to  the  infini¬ 
tive  of  a  verb  ;  for  the  nature  of  this 
mood  being  to  denote  the  action  of  the 
verb  {imply,  with  the  addition  only  of 
time,  but  without  any  expreffion,  either  of 
perfon,  or  of  the  affeciion  of  the  mind  of  the 
fpeaker,  by  the  article  being  prefixed  it 
becomes  a  noun,  having  all  the  variety  of 
cafes  which  nouns  have,  and  being  like 
them  made  the  fubjedl  of  predication.  For 
to  TTparreiv  in  Greek,  is  as  much  a  noun  as 
(though  the  laft  only  be  called  a 
verbal  noun),  with  this  difference,  that 
exprefles  the  addon  of  the  verb,  without 

the 
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the  circumflance  of  time  ;  whereas  to 
TrpotTTetv  expreffe's  that  the  action  now  exifts, 
as  to  ttpol^cu  that  it  did  exift  in  fome  former 
time.  And  this  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
great  advantage  of  this  kind  of  expreflion, 
that  by  it  we  can  denote,  not  only  the  Ample 
action,  which  is  done  by  the  verbal  noun, 
but  alfo  the  time  of  the  action  In  Eng- 
lifh  we  do  this*  not  by  the  infinitive  on- 
.  ly,  but  by  the  participle  alfo  ;  for  we  fay, 
both,  To  do  good  is  commendable,  and,  The 
doing  good  is  commendable  ;  we  fay,  The 
having  done  good  gives  pleafure  upon  reflec¬ 
tion,  and,  To  have  done  good ,  &c. 

Another  fpecies  of  this  noun  is  form¬ 
ed  by  joining  the  article  to  the  adjec¬ 
tive  in  the  neuter  gender  ;  as  when  they 
fay  in  Greek,  to  kxkov,  or  r'o  dyxQov.  By  this 
manner  of  expreffion  the  adjebtive  no 
longer  denotes  a  quality  concrete ,  or  in¬ 
herent  in  a  fubjeft,  but  a  quality  abjlracl ; 
with  fome  difference  however  betwixt  it 
and  the  abftrabl  noun  ;  for  kolxkos  is  not 
precifely  the  fame  with  the  to  xolkov,  as  fliall 


*  It  is  on  account  of  this  kind  of  noun  that  I  have 
not  put  into  my  definition  of  noun,  what  Ariftotle  has 
added,  avtu  ^pova,  a without  time. 
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Ch.  4.  be  Iliewn  afterwards.  This  idiom  too  we 
have  in  Engliih  ;  for  we  fay  the  good ,  and 
the  fair .  In  the  fame  way  the  Greeks 
form  nouns  of  their  participles,  as  the 
r 0  T^xovy  and  the  to  now.  We  have  the  fame 
form  of  a  noun  in  Englifh  ;  for  we  fay, 
the  running ,  and  the  doing  :  but  the  mean¬ 
ing  is  different ;  for  in  Englifh  it  denotes, 
as  I  have  already  obferved,  the  aflion  of 
the  verb  ;  whereas,  in  Greek,  it  fignifies 
the  agent. 

All  thefe  three  kinds  of  nouns  I  call  by 
the  common  name  of  fubflantives ,  diftin- 
guifhing  the  firft  and  fecond  by  the  names 
of  primary  and  fecondary  fubftandves,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  nature  of  the  fubftances 
they  exprefs.  The  laft  may  be  called  ideal 
or  fictitious,  fubftantives,  being  entirely  of 
the  mind’s  own  creation  ;  but  I  chufe  to 
call  them  by  their  common  name  of  abf^ 
tract  nouns . 


C  H  A  P. 
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CHAP.  V. 

Of  pronouns.  —  The  neceffity  of  inventing 
them. — -The  nature  and  different  kinds  of 
them. 

/ 

ALL  the  objects  of  human  knowledge, 
and  confequently  of  difcourfe,  are 
either  generals  or  particulars .  The  know¬ 
ledge  of  generals,  as  I  have  already  had 
occafion  to  obferve,  is  by  far  the  more  va¬ 
luable  knowledge,  as  by  it  we  know  even 
individuals  ;  for  we  know  nothing  of  Pe¬ 
ter,  James,  or  John,  by  hearing  them 
named,  or  even  by  feeing  them,  unlefs 
we  know  the  fpecies  to  which  they  belong. 
But  the  knowledge  of  individuals  is  alfo 
abfolutely  neceffary  for  human  life,  and 
in  common  life  the  greatefl  part  of  our 
converfation  is  concerning  individuals. 
Now  the  number  of  individuals  is  infinite, 
at  leaft  with  refpetf  to  our  capacities  ;  yet 
the  purpofes  of  life  require,  that  in  the 
ufe  of  fpeech  they  fhould  be  fingled  out, 
and  diftinguifhed  one  from  another.  Here 

F  2  is 
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Ch.  5.  is  one  of  the  great  difficulties  that  the  in- 
ventors  of  language  had  to  ftruggle  with  : 
let  us  fee  how  they  got  over  it. 

It  may  be  thought  that  proper  names 
for  the  feveral  individuals,  will  ferve  to 
diftinguiffi  them.  But,  in  the  firji  place, 
it  is  impoffible  that  all  the  individuals 
which  may  be  the  fubjedt  of  difcourfe, 
fhould  have  particular  names,  at  leaf!:  fuch 
as  are  known  to  the  fpeakers  and  hearers  ; 
even  the  perfons  who  have  occafion  to  con- 
verfe  together  may  not  know  one  another’s 
names,  idly,  Suppofe  that  the  fubjedts  of 
the  converfation  have  all  names,  and  that 
thofe  names  are  known  to  the  parties,  the 
fame  name  may  be  common  to  feveral  in¬ 
dividuals,  and  indeed  it  is  impoffible  that 
every  individual  ffiould  have  a  different 
name  ;  there  rnuft  therefore  be  fome  way 
of  marking,  that  the  name  ufed  by  the 
fpeaker  is  the  name  of  the  individual 
whom  the  hearer  knows,  and  of  no  other. 
And  laftly ,  Suppofe  this  difficulty  got  o- 
ver,  and  that  the  parties  were  agreed  a- 
bout  the  name,  as  applicable  to  the  fame 
individual  known  to  them  both,  it  would 
be  tedious,  and  a  great  incumbrance  to  the 
difcourfe,  if  the  name  was  to  be  repeated 
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as  often  as  tlie  objed  was  mentioned  ;  and  Ch.  5. 
accordingly  we  obferve  it  as  a  defed  in  the 
language  of  children,  that  inftead  of  ufing 
the  pronoun  /,  they  name  themielves 

Names  therefore  will  not  folve  the  dif¬ 
ficulty,  and  fome  other  way  muft  be  de~ 
vifed.  The  only  way  that  feems  poffible 
is,  to  divide  the  fubjeds  of  converfation 
into  certain  dalles.  But  into  what  dalles  ? 

The  common  divifion  into  fpeciefes,  by 
which  the  infinity  of  things  is  limited  and 
circumfcribed,  will  not  ferve  the  purpofe  ; 
for  the  thing  here  to  be  done,  is  to  dif- 
tinguilh  the  individuals  of  the  feveral  fpe- 
ciefes,  not  the  fpeciefes  themfelves.  We 
muft  therefore  try  fome  other  way  of 
clalfing  the  fubjeds  of  difcourfe ;  and 
fuppofe  we  fhould  divide  them  into  fuch 
as  are  prefent  during  the  difcourfe,  and 
fuch  as  are  not.  -The  divifion  is  fuffi- 
ciently  comprchenfive  ;  for  every  fubjed 
of  converfation  muft  either  be  prefent  or 
not  prefent.  But  I  doubt  it  will  not  ferve 
the  purpofe  neither.  The  objects  prefect 
indeed  might  be  pointed  out  by  the  fpeak- 
er  to  the  hearer  ;  but  we  are  inquiring  at 
prefent  how  they  are  to  be  diftinguilhed 

*  This  is  an  obfervation  of  Dr  Smith  in  his  Diil'ertation 
on  the-  formation  of  Languages. 
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5.  by  words,  not  by  figns  or  geftures.  Now 
though  the  diftindtion  in  general,  might,  no 
doubt,  be  marked  by  words  betwixt  objects 
prefentand  objects  not  prefent,  how  are  the 
feveral  particular  objeds  prefent  or  abfent, 
to  be  diftinguifhed  from  one  another  ?  for 
there  may  be  many  objeds  prefent  during 
the  converfation,  and  the  number  of  thofe 
that  are  not  prefent  is  without  bounds. 

But  this  divifion,  though  it  do  not  folve 
the  difficulty,  leads  to  another  diftinc- 
tion  that  may  perhaps  do  the  bufinefs  :  for 
of  the  fubjeds  of  converfation  prefent, 
there  are  two  which  mu  ft  neceffarily  be 
prefent,  and  which,  by  their  natures,  are 
limited  and  determined ;  I  mean  the  fpeak- 
er,  and  the  hearer,  or  the  perfon  to  whom 
the  difcourfe  is  addreffed.  And  every  fub- 
jed  of  difcourfe  muft  of  neceffity  be  either 
the  fpeaker,  the  hearer,  or  fome  third  ob- 
jed  different  from  both.  Here  then  is  an¬ 
other  divifion,  equally  comprehenfive  as 
the  former  :  let  us  try  whether  it  will  not 
anfwer  the  purpofe  better. 

If  either  the  fpeaker  or  hearer  be  the  fub- 
jed  of  the  difcourfe,  there  is  no  more  ado 
but  to  invent  two  words  to  defign  and  diflin- 
guifh  them  from  one  another.  And  thefe 

words 
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words  are  called  pronouns .  The  one  Hand-  Ch.  5. 
ing  for  the  fpeaker  is  called  a  pronoun  of  V^v"vjl 
the  frjl  perfon ;  and  the  other,  which  (lands 
for  the  hearer,  or  perfon  addrefled,  is  faid 
to  be  a  pronoun  of  the  fecond  perfon .  But 
what  (hall  we  do  with  the  third  fubjefts  of 
converfation,  fuch  as  are  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  ?  How  are  they  to  be  mark¬ 
ed  by  words  ?  Here  again  a  difficulty 
meets  us  :  let  us  try  what  can  be  done  to 
get  over  it. 

The  objects  of  this  third  kind  are  either 
prefent,  or  they  are  not  prefent.  If  pre- 
fent,  and  that  there  is  but  one  of  them, 
the  bufinefs  is  eafy  ;  for  we  have  no  more 
ado  but  to  invent  a  word,  as  in  the  former 
cafe,  to  denote  this  third  fubjedl  of  con¬ 
verfation,  which  is  prefent,  and  then  we 
have  three  pronouns,  one  of  the  firft  per¬ 
fon,  one  of  the  fecond,  and  one  of  the 
third.  And  accordingly,  in  all  the  regu¬ 
lar  languages,  there  is  a  pronoun  of  this 
third  order,  which  is  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  the  demonfirative  pro¬ 
noun  ;  fuch  as  hie  in  Latin,  iroq  in  Greek, 
and  this  in  Engliflx :  and  if  there  be  more 
of  thofe  objects  prefent,  which  are  made 
the  fubjeils  of  difeourfe,  they  are  expreff- 

ed 
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eel  by  the  plural  of  this  laft  pronoun,  in 
^  the  fame  manner  as  when  there  are  more 
fpeakers  or  more  hearers,  they  are  ex- 
prelfed  by  the  plural  of  the  two  pronouns 
of  the  firft  and  fecond  perfon.  But  if  it  be 
further  neceffary,  among  the  feveral  fub- 
iedts  of  difeourfe  prefent  of  the  third  kind* 
to  diftingnifh  and  feparate  one  from  the 
reft,  that  can  be  done  in  words  by  the 
name  only,  or  by  defeription.  And  thus 
much  with  refpedt  to  the  fubjedts  of  dif¬ 
eourfe  prefent. 

But  what  fhall  we  fay  to  the  infinite 
number  of  objedts  not  prefent,  which  may 
be  the  fubjedts  of  difeourfe  ?  How  are  they 
to  be  ftngled  out,  and  the  knowledge  of 
them  conveyed  to  the  hearer  ?  And  if  we 
reflect  a  little,  we  muft  be  convinced,  that 
this  cannot  be  done,  without  reference  to 
fome  previous  knowledge  which  the  hearer 
has  of  this  object ;  for  if  we  fuppofe  him  to 
know  nothing  at  all  of  it,  neither  the  name, 
nor  the  fpecies  to  which  it  belongs,  nor  any 
circumftance  at  all  concerning  it,  by  which 
it  may  be  known  and  diftinguifhed  from 
other  objedts,  it  is  impoftible  that  any 
knowledge  at  all  can  be  conveyed  of  it  to 
fuch  a  man,  other  wife  than  by  his  fenfes, 

that 
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that  is,  by  producing  the  object  to  him.  CI1.5* 
But  fuppofe  the  object  had  been  mention¬ 
ed  before  in  the  difcourfe,  and  that  in  this 
way  he  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  it, 
any  word  marking  a  reference  to  the  ob¬ 
ject  before  mentioned,  and  denoting  that 
it  is  the  fame  with  the  object  now  men¬ 
tioned,  will  be  fufficient  to  Angle  out  and 
diftinguilh  that  objeft  from  others.  And 
here  we  have  another  pronoun  of  the  third 
perfon,  which  ferves  to  diftinguilh  fub- 
jecfts  of  the  converfation  that  are  not  pre- 
fent.  Of  this  kind  are  is  and  Me  in  Latin, 
twTOQ  and  tx-eivcs  in  Greek,  it,  he ,  Jhe ,  ot 
that ,  in  Englilh. 

The  bulinefs  of  pronouns,  as  I  have  ob- 
ferved,  is  chiefly  to  diftinguilh  indivi¬ 
duals.  Prifcian  has  gone  fo  far  as  to  make 
it  their  only  bulinefs  *  ;  and  certainly  the 
pronouns  of  the  firft  and  fecond  perfon 
are  only  applicable  to  individuals,  as  like- 
wife  that  of  the  third  perfon,  if  the  object 
be  prefent ;  but  if  it  be  not  prefent,  the 
pronoun  may  apply  either  to  individuals 
or  generals,  according  as  the  one  or  other 

*  Pronomen  eft  pars  orationis  quae  pro  nomine  pro= 
prio  uniufcujufque  accipitur.  Prifcia?i,  lib,  12. 
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Ch.  5.  happens  to  be  the  fubjedl  of  difcourfe. 

The  pronoun  is  undoubtedly  to  be 
ranked  under  the  noun ;  for  it  Hands  for 
the  noun,  as  the  name  imports,  and  al¬ 
ways  denotes  a  fubftance  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other  :  but  it  expreffes  fomething  more  ; 
for  the  pronouns  of  the  firft  and  fecond 
perfon  mark  a  reference  to  the  fpeaker  and 
hearer.  When  I  ufe  the  pronoun  /,  it  is 
the  fame  as  if  I  faid,  This  man  here  avho 
[peaks  to  you  ;  and  when  I  ufe  thou ,  it  is 
the  fame  thing  as  if  I  faid,  This  man  here 
to  uuhom  I  /peak .  The  demonftrative  pro¬ 
noun  of  the  third  perfon,  refers  alfo  to  an 
objedt  prefent,  but  different  from  either 
fpeaker  or  hearer  ;  and  when  I  ufe  it,  it 
is  the  fame  thing  as  if  I  faid,  This  objeTt 
<which  is  here  prefent :  for  all  thofe  three 
kinds  of  pronouns  agree  in  this,  that  they 
all  refer  to  an  objedl  prefent  But  the 
other  pronouns  of  the  third  perfon  always 

refer, 

*  This  I  hold  to  be  the  reafon  why  one  of  them  is 
fometimes  ufed  for  the  other  :  for,  in  the  . Greek  trage¬ 
dies,  the  demonftrative  pronoun  « rot  or  oh  of  the  third 
perfon  is  often  ufed  for  the  pronoun  of  the  firft  ;  and 
then  the  fpeaker  talks  of  himfelf  in  the  third  perfon,  in 
the  manner  above  mentioned,  as  if  he  faid,  This  perfon 
here  < who  /peaks  to  you •  Mr  Harris  has  given  an  example 
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refer,  not  to  obje6ts  then  known  for  the  CI1.5, 


firft  time,  but  to  fuch  as  the  hearer  had 
been  informed  of  by  the  preceding  part  of 
the  converfation  ;  fo  that  they  always  de¬ 
note  objects  recognifed ,  or  known  the  fe- 
cond  time  All  nouns  whatfoever,  and 
indeed  all  words,  fuppofe  in  the  hearer  a 
previous  knowledge  of  the  thing  denoted 
by  them,  otherwife  they  would  not  be  in¬ 
telligible.  But  the  difference  betwixt  pro¬ 
nouns  and  other  nouns  is,  that  the  pro¬ 
nouns  fuppofe  the  knowledge  of  the  ob¬ 
ject,  either  from  its  being  prefent,  or 
from  its  having  been  before  mentioned, 
but  not  any  other  kind  of  previous  know¬ 
ledge. 

As  my  intention  is  not  to  write  a  gram¬ 
mar,  but  only  to  obferve  what  is  curious, 
philofophical,  and  of  moil  difficult  inven¬ 
tion  in  language,  I  will  not  enter  into  any 
more  particulars  on  the  fubjedl  of  pro¬ 
nouns,  nor  explain  all  the  different  kinds 

of  the  Latins  ufing  their  hie  in  the  fame  way,  from  that 
line  of  Tibullus, 

Quod  fi  militibus  parces,  erit  hic  quoque  miles. 


Hermes ,  png.  36. 


*  T r>;  fiVTtpccs  yvvrtaS'  See  Hermes ,  pag.  6 3. 
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Ch.  5„  of  them.  Mr  Harris  has  very  properly 
divided  them  into  prsepofitive  and  fub- 
pmftive,  according  to  their  order  in  the 
fentence  ;  and  he  has,  with  his  ufual  ac¬ 
curacy  and  elegance,  explained  the  nature 
of  that  fubjun dlive  pronoun  commonly 
called  the  relative ,  fuch  as  qui  in  Latin, 
n who  or  nvhich  in  Englifti.  And  I  think  it 
is  not  improperly  called  the  relative  by 
way  of  eminence,  becaufe  it  marks  not 
only  that  relation  which  all  the  pronouns 
of  the  third  perfon,  except  the  demon- 
ftrative,  have  to  the  object  mentioned  be¬ 
fore,  but  alfo  the  relation  that  it  has  with 
the  fyntax  or  confixuclion  of  the  fpeech, 
which  it  joins  together,  and  as  Mr  Har¬ 
ris  exprefTes  it,  renders  more  compaft 

From  this  account  of  the  pronoun,  the 
following  definition  of  it  may  be  extract¬ 
ed  :  A  pronoun  is  a  vuord  denoting  a  fub - 
fiance ,  not  direBly ,  but  by  reference  either  to, 
fiomething  prefient ,  or  fiomething  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  part  of  the  difcourfe . 

Before  I  conclude  this  chapter,  I  muft 
obferve,  that  this  part  of  fpeech  is  fo  ne¬ 
ed!  ary,  that  the  mod  barbarous  langua- 


*  Hermes,  pag.  79, 
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ges  have  it,  even  the  Huron,  as  I  have  Ch.  5. 
obferved.  Thofe  lavages  indeed  have  not 
the  power  of  abftraftion  fo  much  as  to 
form  a  feparate  idea  of  it,  and  exprefs  it 
by  a  diftind:  word  ;  but  they  always  throw 
it  in  with  the  fignification  of  other  words, 
particularly  of  the  verb :  and  yet  even  fo 
expreffed,  it  fhows  that  they  have  been 
fo  far  philofophers,  as  to  make  in  fome 
fort  the  analylis  above  mentioned  of  the 
lubjedls  of  difcourfe,  into  the  fpeaker,  the 
hearer,  and  fome  third  perfon  or  thing. 

But  necelfity  will  make  philofophers  even 
of  favages. 


CHAP.  VI. 

Of  the  article ,  and  the  various  ufes  of  it . 

rHis  part  of  fpeech  very  well  deferves  Ch.  6. 

a  chapter  by  itfelf ;  for,  if  I  mil- 
take  not,  it  is  of  as  fubtle  fpecula-  — 
tion  as  perhaps  any  thing  belonging  to 
language,  particularly  as  it  is  uled  in 
Greek.  It  is  not  a  necelfary  part  of 
fpeech,  for  it  is  very  feldom  ufed  by  Ho¬ 
mer 
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Ch.6.  mer*;  and  it  is  not  at  all  ufed  in  the 
mod  antient  dialed!  of  Greek  that  is 
preferved  to  us,  I  mean  the  Latin*  And 
in  the  Ionic  dialed!  it  is  ufed  indifcrimi- 
riately,  either  as  an  article  or  a  relative 
pronoun.  The  appropriating  of  it  there¬ 
fore,  for  the  purpofe  of  an  article,  as  is 
done  by  all  the  Attic  writers,  appears  to 
be  a  refinement  of  the  language  in  later 
times.  But  wherein  this  refinement  con- 
fifts,  has  not,  I  think,  hitherto  been  fufE- 
^iently  explained,  nor  any  fatisfying  ac¬ 
count  given  of  certain  ufes  of  it. 

The  Stoics,  as  we  are  informed  by 
Prifcian  f ,  reckoned  the  article  among  the 
pronouns ;  and  both  Apollonius  and  The¬ 
odoras  Gaza  fpeak  of  it  as  a  relative  pro¬ 
noun,  diftinguifhed  only  from  the  common 
relative  by  its  pofition  in  the  difcourfe ; 
and  therefore  they  call  the  one  the  pr&po- 
Jitive  article ,  and  the  other  the  fubjunft  ’vve  j. 
But  I  hope  to  be  able  to  fhew,  that  its  of¬ 
fice  is  different  from  that  of  a  pronoun  of 

*  o,  »,  to,  is  frequently  ufed  by  Homer,  in  place  of  the 
relative  be,  1,  3,  but  very  feldom  as  an  article. 

f  Lib.  i.  pag.  5 74.  See  alfo  Hermes ,  pag,  74. 

4  'Ttot«x.t;xov  kui  yrpoTttY.ny.ov  upSpov.  See  Hermes,  pag.  78. 
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any  kind,  and  that  it  deferves  very  well  Ch.  6. 
to  be  ranked  by  itfelf  among  the  parts  of 
fpeech. 

All  the  words  of  a  language  are  either 
the  names  of  individual  things,  or  gene¬ 
ral  terms ;  that  is,  in  the  language  of 
grammarians,  either  proper  names  or  ap¬ 
pellatives.  The  article  in  Greek  is  applied 
to  both  ;  for  they  fay  b  as  well  as 

9  0LvQf>U7T0C.  But  they  muft  be  both  the  name 
of  fubftances  of  one  kind  or  another  ;  for 
the  ufe  of  the  article,  as  well  as  of  the  pro¬ 
noun,  is  to  fingle  out  and  diftinguifh  fub¬ 
ftances  from  one  another,  though  it  does 
it,  as  I  fhall  fhew,  in  a  different  manner. 

We  will  begin  with  confidering  it  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  proper  names. 

The  application  of  it  in  this  way,  may 
appear,  at  firft  fight,  altogether  unnecef- 
fary ;  for  a  thing  feems  to  be  fufficiently 
defined  and  diftinguifhed,  by  being  mark¬ 
ed  by  a  name.  And  accordingly,  Mr 
Harris  thinks,  that  the  article  added 
to  the  name  of  Socrates  is  a  mere  pleonafin, 
or  that  it  can  be  of  no  ufe,  unlefs  perhaps 
to  diftinguifh  fexes  *.  And  it  would  be  fo, 

*  Hermes ,  fag.  226. 
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Ch.  6.  if  there  had  never  had  been  but  one  So- 
crates  in  the  world  :  for  then  it  would 
have  been  as  unneceffary,  and  as  infigni- 
ficant  a  pleonafm,  to  add  the  article  to  So¬ 
crates,  as  to  add  it  to  the  pronouns  of  the 
firft  and  fecond  perfon,  which  point  out 
particular  perfons  that  cannot  poffibly  be 
confounded  with  any  other.  But  we  all 
know,  that  among  the  Greeks,  as  well  as 
among  us,  the  fame  name  was  common  to 
many  individuals  ;  nor  indeed  is  it  pof- 
fible,  by  the  nature  of  things,  that  there 
fhould  be  a  feparate  name  for  every  indi¬ 
vidual.  And  in  this  very  inftance,  there 
have  been  more  of  the  name  of  Socrates 
than  one ;  and  particularly,  as  I  remem¬ 
ber,  there  is  an  ecclefiaftical  hiftorian  of 
that  name  ;  and,  even  while  Socrates  li¬ 
ved,  there  was  another  Socrates,  who  is 
introduced  in  one  of  Plato’s  dialogues, 
and  diftinguifixed  by  the  name  of  Socrates 
younger.  Plow  then  is  this  Socrates  to  be 
diftinguifhed  from  any  other  ?  It  is,  I  fay, 
by  the  addition  of  the  article  ;  and  that  in 
two  different  ways. 

In  the  firft  place, ,  if  the  name  was  men¬ 
tioned  before  in  the  difcourfe  or  writing, 
the  article  denotes  a  reference  to  that  for¬ 
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mer  mention  ;  and  it  is  the  fame  as  if  we 
faid,  the  before -mentioned  Socrates  *  ;  fo 
that  the  article  ufed  in  this  way,  denotes 
an  object  of  fecond  or  repeated  know¬ 
ledge  f.  And  in  this  ufe  of  it,  it  comes 
very  near  to  the  relative  pronoun,  or  fub - 
junflive  article ,  as  it  is  called  by  the 
Greek  grammarians.  And  there  are  only 
two  differences  betwixt  them  :  firf ,  The 
pofition  in  the  difcourfe,  the  article  being 
always  prefixed  to  the  noun,  from  whence 
it  is  called  the  prapofitive  article ,  but  the 
other  fubjoined  to  it.  2 dly ,  The  relative 
connedls  the  difcourfe,  and  makes  one 
fentence  of  two,  which  the  article  does 
not. 

But  fecondly,  The  article  is  applied  to 
Socrates,  even  though  he  be  mentioned  for 
the  firft  time.  What  is  the  meaning  of  it 

*  This  is  the  flyle  of  our  deeds,  in  which  the  greateft 
accuracy  of  expreftion  is  obferved  ;  for  though  the  name 
be  ever  fo  often  mentioned,  it  is  always  with  the  addi¬ 
tion,  the  faid ,  the  forefaid ,  or  the  above-mentioned .  This 
tedious  repetition,  which  clogs  and  incumbers Ihe  ftyle 
of  our  writs  fo  much,  would  be  faved,  if  we  ufed  the  ar¬ 
ticle  in  the  way  the  Greeks  do,  and  the  ftyle  would  be  as 
well  connected  as  it  is,  without  fuch  gouty  joints ,  to  ufe 
an  exprcflion  of  my  Lord  Shaftfbury’s. 

I  T riq  S'XJTtpag  yvao-tui* 
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6.  in  fixch  a  cafe  ?  Is  it  not  there  at  leaft  a 
^  mere  pleonafm  ?  I  fay  not ;  and  that  it  has 
fall  a  reference  to  the  previous  knowledge 
of  the  hearer  or  reader ;  not  that  indeed 
which  he  has  learned  from  the  preceding 
difcourfe,  but  that  which  he  is  fuppofed 
to  have  had  before  ;  for  who  knows  not 
Socrates  the  great  philofopher  ?  The  ar¬ 
ticle  therefore  is  added  to  Socrates,  to 
mark  his  being  generally  known  ;  and  in 
this  way,  added  even  to  a  general  name, 
it  will  point  out  a  particular  perfon. 
Thus,  o  iroiYiTYi!;  denotes  Idomer,  o  De- 
mofthenes  ;  and  added  to  a  much  more 
general  name  than  any  of  thefe,  viz.  otv- 
Qpo>7re<;,  it  denotes  the  public  executioner  in 
Athens  A 

But  fnppofe  the  name  never  mentioned 
before,  and  fuppofe  it  likewife  not  to  be 
the  name  of  any  famous  perfon  generally 
known,  then  I  fay  the  addition  of  the  ar¬ 
ticle  would  be  altogether  improper :  and 
accordingly  it  is  never  ufed  ;  for  they  fay, 
in  inch  a  cafe,  (for  example)  rk 

MfXiVOC,  or  'ZocriKAlit;  TIC  OVO/ACL. 

By  this  me  of  the  article  it  is  clearly  dif- 
tinguilhed  from  the  relative,  which  it 

'*  See  Hermes ,  png.  222. 

feems 
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feems  other  wife  fo  much  to  referable  ;  for  Ch.  6. 
the  relative  is  never  ufed  in  that  fenfe. 

But  it  would  feem  at  firft  fight,  that  when 
it  refers  only  to  the  former  mention  of  the 
perfon  or  thing,  it  might  be  fupplied  by 
fuch  pronouns  as  vVof  and  mwo;  in  Greek, 
hie  and  ille  in  Latin,  this  and  that  in  Eng- 
li£h.  But  all  thefe  exprefs  fomething  differ¬ 
ent  ;  for  with  refpedt  to  the  demonftra- 
tive  pronouns,  *tqq,  hie ,  and  this ,  they 
exprefs  the  thing  with  particular  empha- 
fis,  and  point  it  out  as  it  were  with  the 
finger.  It  is  in  this  way  that  Virgil  men¬ 
tions  Auguftus  Csefar,  in  that  fine  com-* 
pliment  he  pays  him  in  the  6th  JEneidy 

Hie  viry  hie  efty  tibi  quem  promitti  ftepim 
audisy 

Auguftus  Cd far,  Divum  genus . — — ■ 

And  in  the  fame  way  we  fay  in  Englifh, 

This  is  the  man  who  is  deftined  to  fave  a 
(late,  or  to  do  any  other  great  thing.  As  to 
the  other  pronouns  above  mentioned,  iyc&voQ, 
ille ,  and  that ,  they  mark  reference  indeed ; 
but  in  contradiftindtion  to  the  demon¬ 
lira  tive  pronouns  juft  now  mentioned,  *  rem¬ 
and  hie  ;  for  they  denote  that  the  objedt  is 
not  confidcred  as  prefent,  or  under  the 

H  2  eye 
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Ch.  6.  eye  of  the  hearer,  as  it  is  reprefented 
when  the  other  pronouns  are  ufed.  As  to 
dvTot;  in  Greek,  is  in  Latin,  and  he  in  Eng- 
lifh,  they  are  ufed  by  themfelves,  with¬ 
out  being  joined  to  any  name,  which  the 
article  never  is  * ;  and  they  refer  only  to 
an  objedt  formerly  mentioned,  but  never 
to  any  knowledge  of  the  hearer,  other 
than  what  he  has  got  from  the  difcourfe. 
As  to  oiotoe,  when  it  is  ufed  in  the  fenfe  of 
the  Latin  ip/e ,  the  difference  betwixt  it 
and  the  article  is  manifefl. 

It  fometimes  happens  that  a  perfon  is 
more  diftinguifhed  by  his  country,  his  pro- 
feffion,  or  any  other  quality,  than  by  his 
name.  In  that  cafe  the  article  is  added  to 
the  adjective  denoting  the  quality,  and  not 
to  the  name ; '  as  a o  kv^vouo^  t pvtpuv 

h  'ypctfAUtXTix.ot;,  QoiQfiKioc;  o  rpc  vvcctwo-oo;  jy  where 

*  The  article  indeed  is  not  always  prefixed  to  the 
name,  but  fometimes  follows  it,  but  never  at  any  great 
diftance  ;  whereas  the  pronouns  I  have  mentioned,  Lvroi, 
is,  and  he ,  may  be  at  a  very  great  diftance  from  the  name 
to  which  they  refer. 

t  Mr  Harris,  pag.  231.  very  properly  obferves  the 
difference  that  there  is  betwixt  adding  the  article  to  the 
proper  name,  and  to  the  adjecftive  or  participle  fubjoin- 
ed,  in  the  mftance  which  he  gives,  0  nrokipcacio^  yvju.va.o'ia.p ^yicrac 
iTtfiinQyi,  and  6  ■yvpcvzcicx plicae  UTCkt/ncxiog  It  1  pencil }  Or  rather  UTokipcctisc 

0  yvpivcicnpcpxrHrx;  Itijuk6>j. 

it 


/ 
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it  may  feem  that  the  article  is  joined  to  Ch.  6. 
the  adjective  or  participle,  contrary  to  the 
rule  we  have  laid  down.  But  it  is  truly 
joined  to  the  noun,  only  with  the  addition 
of  an  epithet.  And  fo  much  for  the  ufe  of 
the  article  when  it  is  joined  with  a  proper 
name. 

The  article,  when  prefixed  to  general 
names,  fuch  as  a\0/woc,  is  of  more  various 
ufe,  and  therefore  mud  be  more  accurate¬ 
ly  confidered.  For  that  purpofe  let  us  exa¬ 
mine  what  a» Spams  by  itfelf,  without  the 
article,  fignifies.  And  I  fay  it  denotes  any 
fingle  individual  of  the  fpecies,  without 
diflinblion  or  difcrimination  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  the  logicians  tell  us,  that  in  propo- 
fitions  it  is  the  fame  with  rk  olv^qtto;.  Thus 
clyfyooTTct;  ki  AtvKos  IS  the  fame  as  A;  olv^pg)7To^  ki 
Mvxof,  being  both  particular  propofitions, 
not  univerfal  *.  In  like  manner  the  plural 
of  the  word,  without  the  article,  denotes  fe- 
veral  individuals  of  the  fpecies,  but  likewife 
without  any  diftinblion  or  difcrimination  ; 
fo  that  as  is  the  fame  with  rk  aV- 

Qpu7rct;,  <xrfyu7roi  is  the  fame  with  riyiq  ayfycoTToi. 

\ 

*  See  Ariftotle  7Ttf\  tp/u-nvaag,  and  his  commentator 
Ammonius,  pag.  70.  and  89.  See  alfo  Philoponus’s 
commentary  upon  the  Firfl  Analytics ,  pag.  7. 
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We  are  next  to  confider  the  alteration 
that  the  addition  of  the  article  makes. 

i 

What  do  I  mean  when  I  fay  b  avfyuTrot;,  or  in 
Englifh  the  man  ?  My  anfwer  is,  that  it 
is  in  this  ufe  likewife  of  the  nature  of  a  re¬ 
lative.  And  firft,  it  refers  to  the  foreknow¬ 
ledge  which  the  hearer  had  by  the  perfon  be¬ 
ing  mentioned  before;  fo  that  o  av9f>Q7roe,  or  the 
man ,  is  the  aforefaid  man ;  and  h  dvfyanoi  or 
the  men ,  are  the  aforefaid  men.  And  in  this 
way  we  talk  of  a  man  or  men  without 
naming  them ;  and  even  though  they 
have  not  been  named  in  the  preceding  part 
of  the  difcourfe,  but  only  fo  defcribed  as 
that  it  may  be  known  what  man  or  men 
are  meant.  Or  fecondly,  in  this  expref- 
fion  the  article  may  have  the  fame  refer¬ 
ence  to  common  knowledge  or  notoriety 
as  when  it  is  applied  to  a  proper  name,  as 
in  the  inftance  above  given  of  o  olv^uttoq  for 
the  common  executioner  in  Athens  ;  and 
in  our  ordinary  way  of  fpeaking  we  fay, 
the  city ,  the  river,  that  is,  the  city  or  ri¬ 
ver  well  known  to  the  hearer  ;  for  that  is 
what  is  chiefly  deflgned  by  this  kind  of 
expreffion,  not  the  dignity  or  excellence  of 
the  object :  for  we  fpeak  fo  of  the  city  we 
live  in,  or  the  river  near  us3  however  in- 

confiderable 
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eonfiderable  that  city  or  river  may  be.  It  Ch.  6, 
is  true  indeed  that  the  notoriety  may,  in 
many  cafes,  arife  from  the  dignity  or  ex¬ 
cellence,  as  in  the  inftances  above  men¬ 
tioned,  of  the  poet  and  the  orator  ;  but  it 
is  the  knowledge  of  the  hearer,  from 
whatever  caufe  it  proceeds,  that  makes  this 
ufe  of  the  article  proper. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  article  being 
prefixed  to  the  general  term  OLvfyuTTOt;  ,  makes 
a  particular  term  of  it,  denoting  an  indi¬ 
vidual  of  the  fpecies.  But  fuppofe  I  have 
a  mind  to  preferve  the  generality  of  the 
word,  and  to  denote  by  it  the  fpecies  it- 
felf,  what  am  I  to  do  ?  The  ufe  of  the 
word  by  itfelf,  without  the  article,  expref- 
fes  only,  as  we  have  feen,  fome  indefinite  in¬ 
dividual  of  the  fpecies  ;  and  with  the  ar¬ 
ticle  it  expreffes  Hill  an  individual,  but 
definite.  Is  there  then  no  other  way  of 
denoting  the  fpecies,  but  by  a  circumlo¬ 
cution,  fuch  as  to  etSoc  t«  *vfyod7r<s,  the  fpecies 
of  man  ?  There  is  in  the  Greek  language, 
and  it  is  by  the  ufe  of  the  article,  for 
•  dyfyuTTot;,  in  Greek,  denotes  the  fpecies  as 
well  as  the  individual,  as  in  this  propofi- 
tion,  0  dyQ(>Go7ros  ’urn  Cow*  And  this  will  hold 

though 
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Ch.  6.  though  the  fpecies  be  mentioned  for  the 
firft  time. 

That  fuch  is  the  fabt,  cannot  be  denied ; 
but  how  is  it  to  be  reconciled  with  my  no¬ 
tion  of  the  article’s  being  a  relative  word, 
referring  to  fome  previous  knowledge  of 
the  fubjebt  ?  My  anfwer  is,  that  it  is  as 
much  relative  in  this  inftance,  as  when  it 
Is  prefixed  to  Socrates,  or  any  other  indi¬ 
vidual  well  known  :  for  it  refers  to  a 
knowledge  which  mu  ft  be  much  more  ge¬ 
neral  than  that  of  any  individual  of  the 
fpecies,  I  mean  the  knowledge  of  the  fpe¬ 
cies  itfelf,  which  every  body  is  fuppofed 
to  know  ;  whereas  there  are  but  few  in¬ 
dividuals  of  any  fpecies  that  are  generally 
known. 

But  how  can  the  fame  article  denote 
both  the  fpecies  and  the  individual  of  the 
fpecies  ?  My  anfwer  is,  that  there  is  an 
ambiguity  no  doubt  in  the  expreftion,  con- 
fidered  limply  by  itfelf ;  but  it  mu  ft  be 
apparent  from  the  context,  whether  the 
perfon  is  fpeaking  hiftorically  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual  man,  or  philofophically  of  the  fpe¬ 
cies.  But  there  is  no  impropriety  at  all 
that  the  fame  expreflion  of  individuality 
fhould  be  applied  both  to  the  fpecies  and 

the 
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the  individual  of  the  fpecies.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  would  have  been  an  impropriety, 
if  the  fpecies  had  been  joined  with  any 
word  denoting  number  or  many  :  for  the 
fpecies  itfelf  is  truly  an  individual  of  the 
kind,  as  much  as  any  particular  under  it, 
and  is  fo  called  by  x4riftotle  A  And  it  is 
not  only  one  itfelf,  but  it  makes  one  of  the 
things  under  it ;  for  things  are  faid  to  be 
one  and  the  fame,  becaufe  they  are  of  the 
fame  fpecies. 

This  philofophical  ufe,  as  it  may  be 

*  Ariftotle  calls  it  the  uto^ov  t ?  and  in  Plato’s  lan¬ 

guage  it  is  faid  to  be  one  of  the  many ,  and  Ariftotle  car¬ 
ries  it  fo  far  as  to  fay,  that  when  xu;  is  added  to  a 
general  term  fuch  as  avdptvroc,  »  to  xa9oxa  c‘r)/x.aiv&,  axx’  Irt 
x*Go\w.  The  meaning  of  which  is,  that  any  word  fuch 
as  implying  divifion  into  parts,  though  it  exprefs 
that  all  thofe  parts  are  comprehended,  and  therefore 
o-n/xaiv^  an  xaCoxu,  yet  it  does  not  denote  the  genera!  lim¬ 
ply,  or  the  idea  of  the  thing,  w  a-v^at v«  to  xaSox y.  See  Ammon „ 
vepi  Ip/xyvHtzc,  fol.  8 1.  Now  if  vac  avQpu7roc  does  not  exprefs 
this  one  idea,  and  if  fimply  does  not  exprefs  it; 

neither,  as  is  evident  from  this  very  pallage  of  Ariftotle, 
it  remains,  that  the  only  proper  expreftion  for  it,  is  the 
general  term,  with  the  article  in  the  fmgular  number, 
which,  by  its  nature,  denotes  fmglenefs  or  individuality, 
and  therefore  is  applied,  not  only  to  the  individuals  of  fpe- 
ciefes,  as  we  have  feen,  but  to  monadic  things,  fuch  as  the 
antients  fuppofed  the  fun  to  be.  And  accordingly  they 
fay  in  Greek  o  nx»of,  See  Amm.  fol.  78.  ubi  fupra. 
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Gh.  6.  called,  of  the  article,  ferves  to  explain  an- 
other  nfe  of  it,  which  has  been  obferved, 
but  not  accounted  for,  fo  far  as  I  know  ; 
which  is,  to  mark  the  fubjehl  of  a  propofi- 
tion,  and  thereby  diftinguifh  it  from  the 
predicate  or  attribute.  In  the  firfi  place, 
it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  fubjefl  is  not 
always  marked  by  the  article,  but  by  o- 
ther  definitives  fuch  as  ttqlq,  all ,  or  every 
one ,  and  others  to  be  afterwards  mentioned. 
And  fometimes  the  fubjehl  is  altogether 
without  any  definitive,  as  in  the  propofition 
above  mentioned,  wn  kivkoi;,  where 

avfyoo7roc  IS  the  fubjedi,  but  no  wife  limited 
or  defined. 

'idly.  As  the  fubjecl  has  not  always  the 
article,  fo  neither  is  the  predicate  always 
without  it ;  for  Ariftotle  mentions  a  pro- 
pofition,  where  both  the  fubject  and  the 
predicate  have  the  article,  viz.  r  vlovri  k n  to 
dyaScv  j\  This  makes  a  good  deal  of  puzzle 
in  the  cafe,  for  clearing  which  it  is  necef™ 

#  I  ufe  this  word  of  Mr  Harris’s,  to  tranfiate  the 
Greek  logical  term  pon^p^op,  which  fignihes  an  ad- 
•  dition  to  the  fubjedt  of  a  propofition,  by  which  the  lati¬ 
tude  or  extent  in  which  it  is  to  be  taken  is  determined. 

t  A rifhot.  Analyt >  prior,  lib .  i.  et  Phiiopon.  cormn » 

foL  85, 

fary 
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fary  to  explain  a  little  of  the  doctrine  of 
proportions. 

In  the  mold  Ample  propofition  there  muft 
neceffarily  be  fomething  affirmed  or  de¬ 
nied,  and  fomething  of  which  it  is  affirm¬ 
ed  or  denied.  The  firft  is  called  the  pre¬ 
dicate,  or  what  is  predicated,  in  Greek 
xoLTtiyopvjuLivov ;  the  other  is  called  the  fubjecd, 
to  vTroxeifAivov.  Now  this  predication  can  on¬ 
ly  be  in  two  ways  :  for  either  it  muft  be 
as  the  genus  of  the  fpecies,  as  when  we  fay, 
man  is  an  anirnaL  where  animah  the  more 
general  idea,  is  predicated  of  the  lefs  ge¬ 
neral  idea  comprehended  under  it  ;  or, 
'idly.  The  accident  is  predicated  of  the  fub~ 
jecft  in  which  it  is  inherent,  as  when  we 
fay,  man  is  white,  where  white  is  the  ac¬ 
cident  predicated  of  man  the  fubftance 


*  Ammonius,  in  his  commentary  upon  the  predicaments x 
pag.  59.  mentions  two  other  ways  ot  predicating,  which 
he  calls  7ra.pa.  tpixriv  and  xccra  crv^ciCCwxof ;  but  they  may  be  ea- 
iily  reduced  to  one  or  other  ot  the  two  1  have  mentioned. 
There  are  home  proportions  wherein  an  accident  i'eems  to 
be  predicated  of  an  accident,  as  when  we  fay,  goodnefs  is 
amiable ,  <wifdom  is  profitable.  But  the  cafe  is,  that  ewif 
dom  and  goodnefs ,  in  fuch  propofitions,  as  they  have  the 
iorm  ot  nouns,  fo  they  are  confidered  as  exprefling  fub- 
flances,  in  which  the  accidents  amiable  and  profitable  are. 
inherent. 

I  2  This 
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Ch.  6.  This  is  the  nature  of  the  predicate.  As  to 
the  fubject,  it  is  either  an  individual  or  a 
general ;  and  if  a  general,  it  has  one  or  o- 
ther  of  the  following  four  definitives,  or 
7rf>oaiiopi<j(j.Gi,  two  univerfal,  and  two  parti¬ 
cular.  The  univerfal  is  either  affirmative, 
which  is  expreffed  by  the  word  or  ne¬ 
gative,  denoted  by  the  wrord  The  par¬ 
ticular  definitives  are  in  like  manner  either 
affirmative  or  negative  ;  the  affirmative  is 
7 x,  the  negative  is  *  *■<*?.  Or,  if  it  has  none 
of  thefe  definitives,  it  has  the  article.  Or, 
lafdy,  it  has  no  limitation  or  definition 
whatever.  And  this  is  all  the  variety  that 
the  nature  of  the  thing  will  admit.  If 
If  the  laft  is  the  cafe,  we  have  feen  already 
that  it  does  not  denote  the  fpecies,  but 
fome  undetermined  individual  of  the  {pe¬ 
des.  We  have  alfo  feen,  that  volc  dyfyuTroc 
denotes  all  the  individuals  comprehended 
under  the  fpecies,  that  is,  the  many  ;  but 
not  the  one,  or  the  fpecies  itfelf.  As  to 
the  other  definitives  r k,  and  »  it  is 
impoffible  that  they  can  denote  the  fpecies. 
It  therefore  remains,  that  when  the  fpecies 
confidered  as  one,  is  the  fubjeft  of  the  pro- 
pofition,  it  can  only  be  marked  by  the  ar¬ 
ticle,  according  to  the  philofophical  mean¬ 
ing  which  I  have  given  to  it  when  prefix¬ 
ed 
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ed  to  a  general  term.  And  accordingly,  Ch.  6. 
Philoponus  has  obferved,  in  the  paffage  above 
quoted  *,  that  we  can  fay,  avfyavoc  fart  x ivkog, 
or  a [ffyoiros  hrrt  ypaupiaTixo? ;  but  we  cannot  fay, 

o  arOfUTros  tart  xivx.cu;,  QV  a  ayfycootog  hri  ypotpijudriitoc  ; 

becaufe  fuch  properties  belong  only  to  cer¬ 
tain  individuals  of  the  fpecies,  not  to  the 
fpecies  itfelf. 

And  thus  it  is  fliewn  in  what  cafes,  and 
for  what  reafon,  the  fubjed  of  a  proportion 
is  marked  by  the  article.  But  it  remains 
to  be  inquired  how  this  comes  to  be  a  dif- 
tinguifhing  mark,  and  why  the  predicate 
of  a  proportion  has  it  not  as  well  as  the 
fubjed;  why,  e.  g.  do  we  only  fay,  b  mottos 
tan  f aor ,  but  not,  o  avfyc o7ro;  tern  to  £vcv. 

The  only  one  of  the  definitives  above 
mentioned  that  has  the  leaft  refemblance 
to  the  article,  is  Now  let  us  inquire 
whether  it  could  be  faid,  57-ac  aVfyaa-ec  an  ttm 
Cac, ;  but  it  is  evident  that  this  cannot  be 
faid,  and  fo  Ariftotle  has  told  us  f.  And 
the  reafon  is  plain,  namely,  that  this 
would  be  affirming  that  every  man  is  c- 
very  animal.  Now  although  *•*?  a'4o dif¬ 
fers,  as  I  have  faid,  from  i  aAfam f  in  this, 


*  Comm,  in  Analyt.  prior,  fol.  7. 
t  P-A  'fwef*<;}  and  Ammon .  Comm,  pag  8i= 
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Ch.  6.  that  the  one  expreffes  all  the  individuals  of 
the  fpecies,  whereas  the  other  denotes  the 
'  fpecies  itfelf  considered  as  one :  yet  it 
would  be  as  abfurd  to  fay,  that  the  fpe¬ 
cies  man  is  all  animals,  as  that  every  man 
is  all  animals 

We  cannot  therefore  fay  that  o  ccyQf>co7roc 
tan  ttcci  &ov,  becaufe  we  cannot  fay  that  nox 
clvQpco7ro<;  tern  vrav  £cooy  ;  and  for  the  fame  reafon 
we  cannot  fay  that  o  otyfyco7ros  tern  to  (^uov,  be- 
caufe  we  cannot  fay  that  the  fpecies  man  is 
the  fpecies  animal ;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  the  general  idea  of  man  and  animal 
are  the  fame  :  for  when  we  fay  that  ani¬ 
mal  is  predicated  of  man,  we  mean  that 
it  is  predicated  in  the  firfl  fenfe  I  mention- 


*  Ammonius,  in  his  commentary  upon  the  book  of  In¬ 
terpretation,  obferves,  that  the  article  has  the  power  of 
the  univerfal  definitive  rag,  only  with  this  difference, 
that  the  article  expreffes  the  whole  as  one,  but  Taj-  all  the 
parts.  I  will  give  the  whole  paffige  :  Kd  yap  o  avSpuTog 

?£ov,  xcd  elnoig  av,  xal  rag  dvBpurcg  £uov’  to  yap  apSpov  Tnv  Svvdpuv 
t3  xaOoAa  r  pocr  Stop  kt  pci  ug  uaB> ?  opuBx  rpog  ru  ripdri  t3  CtQxl'ti,  uWu  to 
puv  apSpov  tyi  Ivucth  rpocrnx.&  rS  xaSoAa  v7r0x.eiy.tvv-  Aio  xal  ruv  ptovaSty. uv 
holcrru,  xat  t'uv  xToptuv  crwrariTTai,  y.al  yap  6  nKiog  Xzyopctv  xai  o  '2uy.pd.Tng, 
*Eviot{  Si  y.al  Irl  r3  vripsp^ovTog  XtyovTai  ruv  opcocrrolp^uv,  ug  orav  o  roinTng 
gnru/xiv,  n  6  pnreop.  To  Si  Taj-  tu  tx>J0«  tuv  vir  aura  ava-ftpoptivuv. 

from  which  paffage  it  is  evident,  that  Ammonius ’5 
opinion,  concerning  the  ufe  of  the  article  in  propofitions, 
is  the  fame  with  that  of  Philoponus  ;  and  indeed  it  appears 
to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  whole  Peripatetic  fchooh 
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ed  as  the  genus  of  the  fpecies  ;  and  the  Ch.  6. 
meaning  of  the  proportion  is,  that  man 
participates  of  the  general  idea  of  animal. 

The  idea  therefore  of  animal,  is  more  gene¬ 
ral  than  that  of  man,  which  is  compre¬ 
hended  under  it ;  fo  that  it  is  impoffible 
we  can  affirm  the  whole  genus  animal  of 
man,  any  more  than  we  can  affirm  the 
whole  fpecies  man  of  any  individual.  For 
though  we  can  fay,  i<rnv  olvQf>a>7roe,  we 

cannot  fay,  KpCtTVIG  ifTTlV  0  OLvfytoTTOt;  ;  and  for 
the  fame  reafon  we  cannot  fay,  0  bn 

TO  &0V,  For  in  the  one  cafe  d tyon-of  is  the 
predicate,  and  &or  in  the  other  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  if  ccvQpvtoc  cannot  admit  the  article,  it 

•  -m 

is  clear  that  &ov  cannot  admit  it  neither. 

And  the  reafon  is  the  fame  for  both,  name¬ 
ly,  that  as  one  individual  does  not  contain 
the  whole  fpecies,  fo  neither  does  one  fpe¬ 
cies  contain  the  whole  genus.  In  fliort, 
to  exprefs  it  in  that  way,  would  be  to  con¬ 
found  genus  and  fpecies,  fpecies  and  in¬ 
dividual,  and  to  make  no  diftinclion  be¬ 
twixt  what  contains  and  what  is  contained. 

And  thus  I  have  fhewn,  that  the  article  is 
properly  applied  to  the  fubjedl  of  a  propo- 
fition  when  it  denotes  the  fpecies,  but  can¬ 
not 
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not  be  applied  to  the  predicate  in  fuch  pro¬ 
portions  as  the  one  I  have  mentioned. 

But  what  fhall  we  fay  of  the  propoii- 
tion  mentioned  by  Ariflotle,  «  ikow  e<xr/  ri  d~ 
yoiQov  ?  This  proportion  he  fays  is  different 
from  the  following,  i  How  iGTiv  clyaSov  ;  fo 
that,  according  to  Arillotle,  the  addition 
of  the  article  makes  a  difference  of  the 
fenfe,  and  therefore  0  CtvQfVTrcC  t(TTl  TO  ^Cs)0V  IS  cL 
different  proportion  from  b  dyfyunoc  tm  £&> ov . 
Thus  much  then  is  eftabliflied  by  the  au¬ 
thority  of  Ariflotle.  But  what  is  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  this  proportion  concerning  pleafure  ? 
for  Ariflotle  has  not  told  us,  but  has  left 
us  to  guefs.  Philoponus  his  commenta¬ 
tor,  in  the  paffage  above  quoted  *,  thinks 
that  it  is  a  predication  of  the  firft  kind  a- 
bove  mentioned,  by  which  the  general  is 
predicated  of  the  particular  under  it ;  and 
he  makes  How  to  be  the  genus,  and  dyoSdv 
the  fpecies  ;  fo  that  the  proportion  is,  that 
good  is  a  fpecies  of  pleafure,  as  man  is  a 
fpecies  of  animal.  But  by  what  rule  does 
he  fo  determine  ?  why  may  not  ayccQcY  be 
the  genus,  as  well  as  How  ?  I  think  there 
is  nothing  either  in  the  fenfe,  or  the  ex- 
predion,  to  make  us  determine  otherwife. 

*  Comm »  in  Analyt.  prior .  pag.  85, 


But 
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But  my  opinion  is,  that  it  is  not  a  propo-  Ch.  6« 
fition  of  that  kind  ;  but  that  the  meaning 
is,  that  the  idea  of  pleafure,  that  is,  the 
v  jiovyj,  is  the  fame  with  the  idea  of  good,  or 
the  to  ay  ado  v  ;  fo  that  they  are  only  two 
names  for  the  fame  thing. 

Befides  thefe  ufes  of  the  article,  there  is 
another  that  I  have  already  mentioned 
when  I  was  treating  of  nouns,  viz.  that 
of  making  fubftantives  of  adjectives,  and 
of  certain  parts  of  verbs.  But  of  this  it  is 
needlefs  to  fay  more,  as  the  only  ufe  of 
the  article,  in  fuch  cafes,  is  to  mark,  that 
the  word  to  which  it  is  joined  is  ufed  as 
a  noun,  though  it  have  not  the  form  of  a 
noun  ;  fo  that  it  is  truly  not  an  article, 
but  an  indication  of  a  noun. 

From  what  is  here  laid  of  the  article, 
the  following  definition  of  it  may  be  col- 
ledled.  “  It  is  the  prefix  of  a  noun, 

“  denoting  limply  that  the  noun  to  which 
“  it  is  prefixed,  is  the  fame  with  that  which 
“  was  before  mentioned,  or  is  otherwife 

well  known 

The 


*  I  rank  it,  as  well  as  the  pronoun,  under  the  noun ; 
becaufe  it  cannot  be  without  the  noun,  and  is  truly  a 
certain  modification  of  the  noun,  though  it  do  not  Rand 
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The  great  ufe  of  it  appears  from  what  • 
has  been  faid.  And  the  want  of  it  muft 
be  acknowledged  a  great  defeat  in  the 
Latin  tongue,  efpecially  in  philofophical  j 
writing  ;  for  the  Latin,  by  reafon  of  this 
want,  cannot  diftinguifh  the  unity  of  the 
fpecies,  from  the  multitude  of  individuals 
under  it,  nor  the  fpecies  itfelf  from  any 
undetermined  individual  of  it.  —  It  cannot 
diftinguifh  among  individuals,  thofe  that 
are  indefinite  and  unknown,  from  thofe 
that  are  definite  and  known. — It  cannot 
diftinguifh  betwixt  the  fubjeft  and  the  predi¬ 
cate  of  a  propofition. — It  cannot  limply  re¬ 
fer  to  any  objedf,  without  fome  particular 
emphafis. — And  laftly,  It  cannot  conned! 
together  the  fubjedfs  of  the  difcourfe,  by  re- 


for  the  noun,  as  the  pronoun  does.  It  expreftes  alfo  the 
accident  of  relation  ;  fo  that  it  is  of  thofe  words  that  have 
a  mixed  fignification,  and  participate  both  of  noun  and 
verb.  I  have  faid  prefixed  to  a  noun  ;  and  this  is  always 
the  cafe,  though  the  following  noun  be  fometimes  not 
exprelfed,  but  underftood,  as  in  this  expreffion,  fExr«p  y.kI 
'tecpTTYiS^v  uvnpt%crciv,  6  fziv  h’  o  Je  vro  Tlxrpoy.Ku,  where 

'Extwp  is  underftood  as  following  the  firft  article,  and  Sar* 
pedon  the  fecond.  I  have  faid  that  it  /imply  refers  to 
what  is  previoufly  known,  becaufe  in  that  way  it  is  dif- 
tinguifhed,  as  I  have  obferved,  from  certain  pronouns 
which  refer  alfo,  but  with  a  particular  indication,  or  ^etcc 
as  the  Greek  grammarians  exprefs  it. 


ferring 
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ferringthem  one  to  another,  but  leaves  the  Ch.  6. 
reader  or  hearer  to  guefs,  whether  they  be  v^vv-; 
the  fame  that  were  mentioned  before  or  not. 


C  H  ,  A  P.  VII. 


Of  the  ufe  of  the  article  in  French  and  Eng ■ 

li/h. 


THE  learned  grammarian,  if  any  fuch  Ch.  7. 

fhall  deign  to  read  my  work,  may 
perhaps  find  fault  that  I  fhould,  in  this 
inquiry  into  the  nature  of  a  language  of 
art,  fpend  any  time  upon  languages  that 
have  not  been  farmed  according  to  the 
rules  of  art,  by  grammarians  and  philofo- 
phers,  as  the  Greek  language  undoubted¬ 
ly  was,  but  have  grown  out  of  vulgar  ule, 
being  mongrel  dialefts,  and  the  corrup¬ 
tion  of  better  languages,  from  which  they 
derive  any  thing  good  that  is  in  them. 

But  we  ought  to  confider,  that  fuch  as 
they  are,  they  are  now  almoft  the  only 
languages  in  which  even  the  learned  write, 
fince  the  writing  in  Greek,  wrhich  was  ne¬ 
ver  much  praftifed  in  the  weftern  world, 

K  2 
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is  now  entirely  given  over,  and  tlie  wri¬ 
ting  in  Latin  very  much  difufed,  or 
fo  ufed  that  it  were  better  altogether 
laid  aiide  likewife.  In  fuch  circumftances, 
it  is  of  importance  that  the  feveral  langua¬ 
ges  of  Europe,  .now  almoft  the  only  lan¬ 
guages  in  which  fcience  is  delivered,  fhould 
be  cultivated  and  improved,  as  much  as 
their  ftinted  genius,  and  original  faulty 
conftitution,  will  admit.  And  our  Eng- 
liih  is,  among  thofe  dialects,  one  that  I 
think  more  capable  of  improvement  than 
any  other.  Befides,  the  perfection  of  fuch 
a  language  as  the  Greek,  is  never  better 
feen  than  when  contrafted  by  the  defedts 
of  lefs  perfect  languages.  Having  faid  thus 
much  by  way  of  apology  for  this  chapter, 
I  proceed. 

The  ufe  of  the  article  is,  no  doubt,  a 
great  advantage  which  both  the  French  and 
Engl ifh  have  over  the  Latin  :  An  advan¬ 
tage  which  they  derive  from  their  northern 
anceftors  ;  for  the  French,  though  it  be 
for  the  greater  part  corrupted  Latin,  has 
a  great  mixture  in  it  of  the  Teutonic  and 
Celtic  ;  and  the  Englilh,  we  know,  is  a 
dialed  of  the  Teutonic  or  German,  the 
parent  of  which  is  the  Gothic,  a  language, 
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as  I  have  had  occafion  already  to  obferve,  Ch.  7* 
much  more  perfect  than  the  prefent  Eng- 
lifh ;  and  which,  among  other  things 
belonging  to  a  perfect  language,  has 
an  article.  But  we  are  not  to  imagine 
that  the  French  and  Englifh  languages  have 
an  advantage  over  the  Greek,  by  ha¬ 
ving  two  articles  in  place  of  one  :  on  the 
contrary,  the  ufe  of  the  particles,  a  and 
an  in  Englifh,  and  un  in  French,  com¬ 
monly  called  articles ,  is  really  a  defeat  in 
thofe  languages  ;  for  they  are  truly  nume¬ 
rical  words,  denoting  one,  for  which  the 
French  have  no  other  word  than  this  that 
they  call  an  article.  Now  Vvhat  occafion  is 
there  for  a  term  of  number  to  denote  an 
indefinite  individual  of  any  fpecies  ?  This 
is  properly  done  in  Greek  by  the  fimple 
noun.  Now  fuppofe  any  foreigner,  learn¬ 
ing  to  fpeak  Greek,  fhould  think  proper 
to  add  the  numeral  and  inftead  of 
arfycmos  fhould  fay,  eif  dyfycoTTct;,  Would  not 
that  be  reckoned  a  folecifm,  and  a  corrup¬ 
tion  of  the  language  ?  Now  this  article, 
in  French  and  Englifh,  has,  I  am  perfua- 
ded,  arifen  from  fuch  ignorance  and  cor¬ 
ruption  of  a  better  language. 

But  fhould  not  this  article,  if  it  is  to  be 
ufed  at  all,  have  a  plural  ?  For,  as  we  ex- 

prefs 
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prefs  avfytonoc  by  tc^man,”  why  have  we  not 
a  plural  for  that  article,  to  exprefs  dvfyairot, 
but  are  obliged  to  fay  fimply  men  in  the 
plural,  and  that  with  no  very  determined 
fignification  ?  For  we  know  not  exactly 
whether  it  mean  fome  men,  many  men, 
or  mojl  men ;  whereas  the  Greek 
denotes  the  fimple  plurality  of  indefinite 
individuals  of  that  fpecies.  In  this  parti¬ 
cular  I  think  the  French  language  is  more 
uniform  and  confiftent  :  for  they  have  a 
plural  for  this  article,  viz.  des  ;  and  des 
homines  in  French,  is  precifely  tt.vfy0O7TOl  ilX 
Greek. 

As  to  the  proper  article  the  in  Englifh, 
and  le  in  French,  let  us  firft,  according 
to  the  order  in  which  we  proceeded  with 
refpedt  to  the  Greek  article,  confider  the 
application  of  them  to  proper  names.  And 
the  rule  is,  both  in  French  and  Englifh, 
that  they  are  not  applied  to  proper  names, 
unlefs  it  be  when  two  or  more  of  the  fame 
name  are  mentioned :  then  we  fay,  in  or¬ 
der  to  diftinguifh  the  one  from  the  other, 
the  Peter ,  e.  g.  that  you  faw,  the  Howard 
that  did  fuch  a  thing  ;  though  this  is  not 
properly  an  exception  to  the  rule,  becaufe 
the  article  is  not  added  to  the  proper  name 

£q 
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fo  much  as  to  the  perfon  fo  and  fo  defcri-  Ch.  7. 
bed,  juft  as  we  add  it  to  an  appellative 
noun,  as  when  we  fa y,  the  man  who  did 
fo  or  fo.  Neither  is  it  an  exception  to  the 
rule  in  French  that  they  ufe  it  in  pro¬ 
per  names,  as  La  Fontaine ;  for  there  it  is  a 
part  of  the  name,  not  the  article  added 
to  the  name.  But  it  is  an  exception  to 
the  rule,  and  a  whimfical  one  too,  that 
when  we  give  a  plural  to  thofe  proper 
names,  we  then  add  the  article.  Thus  we 
fay,  the  Howards,  or  the  Stewarts  ;  and  the 
French  in  like  manner.  It  will  be  faid, 
that  this  is  to  diftinguifli  families  from  one 
another.  But;  why  not  diftinguifli,  in  the 
fame  manner,  individuals,  when  there  are 
more  than  one  of  the  fame  name  ?  why, 
for  example,  fpeaking  of  a  particular 
Howard,  do  not  we  fay,  the  Howard,  (as 
the  Greeks  fay  b  K awa/>),  meaning  either  the 
Howard  before  mentioned,  or  a  Howard 
fo  famous  that  every  body  knows  him. 
j  Another  exception  to  the  rule,  both  in 
French  and  Englifh,  is,  when  we  fpeak  of 
certain  great  natural  obje&s,  fuch  as  great 
;  rivers,  or  great  mountains  ;  for  we  fay,  the 
Thames,  the  Severn,  the  Alps,  the  Appen- - 
1  nines,  &c.  ;  and  the  French  do  the  fame  : 

and 
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and  alfo  when  we  fpeak  either  in  French  or 
Englifh  of  nations,  we  add  the  article ;  for 
we  fay,  the  French ,  the  EngliJJj,  les  Francois, 
les  Anglois .  But  by  a  ftrange  caprice  of 
the  Englifh  language,  when  we  fpeak  of  the 
country  thofe  nations  inhabit,  we  drop  the 
article,  and  fay,  France ,  Spain ,  &c. :  but  the 
French,  in  this,  as  well  as  in  many  other 
things,  is  more  regular  than  our  language  ; 
for  they  fay,  la  France ,  V  Efpagne ,  &c.  And 
the  Greek  mult  be  allowed  to  be  more  u- 
niforrn  and  confident  than  either,  as  it  pre¬ 
fixes  the  article  to  all  proper  names,  of  e- 
very  kind,  except  when  they  are  firft  men- 
tioned,  and  are  not  of  things  or  perfons 
generally  known.  And  fo  much  for  the 
ufe  of  the  article  in  French  and  Englifli, 
when  applied  to  proper  names. 

When  applied  to  a  general  word,  it  dif- 
tinguifhes  the  individuals  of  the  fpecies,  as 
in  Greek,  by  referring  either  to  the  former 
mention  of  them  in  the  difcourfe,  or  to 
the  previous  knowledge  of  the  party  to 
whom  the  difcourfe  is  addreffed.  Thus 
we  fay  the  man,  when  we  fpeak  of  a  man 
before  mentioned ;  we  fay  alfo  the  poet ,  and 
the  orator ,  referring  to  fome  famous  poet 
or  orator,  well  known  to  the  hearer,  though 

not 
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not  before  mentioned  ;  and  we  fay  alfo,  Ch.  y* 
as  I  obferved  before,  the  river ,  and  the 
mountain ,  though  neither  of  them  be  con- 
fiderable  or  famous,  but  only  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  parties,  and  fo  well  known 
to  them. 

With  refpect  to  the  philofophical  life, 
as  I  call  it,  of  the  article,  for  denoting  the 
fpecies,  the  French  are  regular  and  uni¬ 
form  ;  for  they  apply  it  to  all  fubftances, 
natural  or  artificial,  and  even  to  abftradt 
nouns.  Thus  with  refpe£i  to  animals, 
they  fay,  V  homme ,  le  cheval ,  V  ours ,  &c.  ; 
with  refpeft  to  vetegables,  le  bled ,  Vo-* 
live ,  la  vigne ,  &c. ;  as  to  minerals,  they 
fay,  f  or,  le  plombe ,  le  faltpet  re ;  and  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  elements,  la  terre ,  /’  eau , 

F  air ,  A  ;  and  as  to  artificial  fubftan¬ 
ces,  they  fay,  le  chariot ,  la  charrue ,  la 
boujfole ;  and  as  to  abftra<ft  nouns,  they  fay, 
la  vert ue,  la  fagejje ,  &c. 

In  Englifh  there  is  a  ftrange  variety  in 
this  matter.  And  in  the  firft  place,  with 
refpetft  to  animals,  we  fay,  fpeaking  of 
the  fpecies,  the  lion ,  horfe , 

&c.  ;  but  with  refpedl  to  our  own  fpecies, 
we  always  fay  man  limply  ;  as  to  vege¬ 
tables,  we  fay,  the  olive ,  the  vine ,  /A?  pome - 
Vol.  II.  L  granate , 
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Ch.  7.  granate ,  &c.  But  we  commonly  fey  corn 
fimply,  and  its  different  fpeciefes,  fuch  as 
«; 'wheat ,  barky.)  and  oats .  I  fay  commonly , 
for  it  is  the  misfortune  of  our  language, 
that  the  ufe  of  it  is  not  fo  much  fixed  as  of 
the  French  ;  and  whoever  will  try  to  re¬ 
duce  it  to  rules,  will  find  very  near  as  many 
exceptions  from  as  inftances  of  the  rule. 
As  to  minerals,  I  think  we  always  exprefs 
them  without  the  article ;  for  we  fay, 
gold  is  the  heatnefl  of  metals ,  fiilver  is  more 
difficult  to  be  refined  than  gold,  and  the  like. 
As  to  the  elements,  we  always  fay  earth 
limply  ;  for  when  we  fay  the  earthy  we 
mean  the  globe  of  the  earth.  But  as  to  the 
words  denoting  the  other  three  elements, 
we  ufe  them  indiferiminately,  either  with 
or  without  the  article  ;  for  we  fey  any  or 

fke  any  fire ,  or  the  fire ,  'water,  or  the  ova- 

* 

ter .  As  to  artificial  fubftances-,  we  fey, 
the  plough ,  the  compafis ,  the  quadrant ,  fp cak¬ 
ing  of  the  fpecies ;  but  we  do  not  com¬ 
monly  fay  the  houfie ,  the  coat ,  unlefs  fpeak- 
img  of  a  particular  houfe  or  coat.  But 
when  we  exprefs  the  fpecies,  we  common¬ 
ly  ufe  the  particle  a  ;  for  we  fey  a  houfie  is 
a  great  convenience,  a  coat  keeps  one 
warm.  And  billy,  as  to  ab  lira  cl  nouns, 

f 

we 
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we  never  ufe  it  at  all :  for,  though  we  Ch.  7, 
fay  the  goo  chiefs,  the  nvifdom  of  God. ;  yet 
when  we  fpeak  of  thofe  qualities  abfiradt- 
edly,  without  reference  to  any  fubjecd  in 
which  they  are  inherent,  we  fay  goo  chiefs, 
vuifdom ,  and  the  like ;  although  the  analo¬ 
gy  of  language  require,  that  as  fuch  words 
denote  fubftances  of  the  mind's  creation, 
and  have  in  every  refpedt  the  form  of 
fubftantive  nouns,  they  fhould  likewife 
have  the  article  prefixed  ;  and  accordingly 
it  is  fo  uniformly  in  Greek. 

Another  phiiofophical  ufe  of  the  article  is, 
to  diftinguifh  the  fubject  of  a  proportion 
from  the  predicate,  in  the  manner  I  have 
explained.  This  obtains  both  in  French 
and  Englifli.  In  our  tranflation  of  the 
New  Teftament,  we  have  a  remarkable  in- 
ftance  of  it,  upon  which  a  very  important 
article  of  faith  depends.  It  is  in  the  be- 
ginning  of  the  gofpel  of  St  John,  where 
it  is  faid  that  0 eoc  m  b  a oyos.  Here,  according 
to  the  idiom  of  the  Greek  language,  Aoyoc 
is  undoubtedly  the  fubject,  and  ©eoc  the 
predicate.  And  accordingly  we  have 
tranflated  it,  the  Word  was  God .  There  is 
another  inftance  of  the  fame  corredtneis  of 
tranflation  in  the  beginning  of  the  book  of 

L  2  Genejis , 
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Gh.  7.  Genefis ,  where  it  is  faicl  that  God  called 
the  light  day ,  and  the  darknefs  night .  Here 
the  article  added  to  light  and  darknefs ,  de¬ 
notes  that  they  are  the  fubjehls  of  the  two 
proportions  *.  But  though  this  be  accor¬ 
ding 


*  Our  tranflators  of  the  Bible  certainly  underftood 
their  own  language  very  well,  though  they  may  have 
miitaken  the  fenfe  of  the  original,  as  I  fee  they  have  of¬ 
ten  done  in  tranflating  the  New  Teftament,  As  to  their 
errors  in  tranflating  the  Old,  I  muff  refer  to  thofe  who  are 
learned  in  the  Hebrew  ;  but  I  will  venture  to  fay,  that  if 
they  had  taken  the  fenfe  of  the  Hebrew  from  the  Septuagint 
tranflation,  they  would  not  have  erred  fo  often.  I  will 
give  but  one  inflance,  where,  by  not  following  the  Septua¬ 
gint,  they  have  made  unintelligible  a  paffage  in  the 
books  of  Moles,  containing  a  moft  fublime  doftrine  of 
theology-  It  is  in  the  book  of  Exodus,  ch.  iii.  where  God 
appeared  to  Mofes  in  the  burning  bufh,  and  being  afked 
by  Mofes  what  his  name  was,  “  God  faid  unto  Mofes,  X 
«£  AM  THAT  I  AM  ;  and  he  faid,  Thus  fhalt  thou  fay 
<c  unto  the  children  of  Ifrael,  I  AM  hath  fent  me  unto 
“  you.”  Thefe  words  have  to  me  no  meaning.  But  in 
the  tranflation  of  the  Septuagint,  the  paffage  runs  thus. 


jc .ya>  ei/xi  u  xa<  etrr 


■  Kcci  tifiv  0  ©eof  7rpoc  M avtriiv  hvyuv 
■j pig  \noig  IrpeojA,  ‘O  ’TIN  a.7tEa\y d  7rpo£  vy.ag. 


*>  ■» 
vrcof  Bp&g 


This  way  rendered,  the  paffage  is  not  only  fenfe,  but 
contains  a  moll  fublime  philofophical  truth,  viz,  that 
God  is  the  only  being  who  can  be  faid  properly  to  exiji, 
fmce  he  only  esiffs  Independently ,  and  all  other  things  have 
their  exiftence  in  him.  For  in  him  <we  live ,  move ,  and 
have  our  being.  In  this  fenfe  the  paffagg  is  underftood 
by  Eufebius,  P  rap.  Evangel,  lib.  7.  cap  u.  And  fo  in¬ 
terpreted  it  agrees  exatfdy  with  the  famous  infcription  a- 

bove 
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ding  to  rule,  I  dare  not  aver  that  it  is  the  Ch.  y. 
conftant  ufe  in  Englifh  ;  for  our  great  poet 
Milton,  who  at  the  fame  time  was  a  great 
matter  of  language,  in  putting  this  paffage 
into  verfe,  has  tranfpofed  the  article  in 
one  of  the  proportions,  and  omitted  it  al¬ 
together  in  the  other.  For  he  has  faid, 


u - Light  the  day,  and  Darknefs  night 

he  nam’d  5” 

t 

by  which,  according  to  the  rule  I  have 
laid  down,  we  are  to  underftand  that  he 
called  the  day  Light ;  and  as  to  the  other 
propofition,  it  is  not  eafy  to  fay  what  to 
make  of  it.  For  it  is  not  the  order  of  the 
words  in  Englitti,  any  more  than  in 
Greek,  that  ttiould  determine  the  fubjedl 
of  the  propofition  ;  for  we  may  fiy  either 
that  the  light  he  called  Day,  or  Day  he 
called  the  light .  In  order  therefore  to  fave 
the  credit  of  Milton,  I  am  very  much  in¬ 
clined  to  agree  with  Dr  Bentley,  and  to 


bove  the  portal  of  the  temple  at  Delphi.  This  infcrip- 
tion  was  a  fingle  letter,  namely  the  letter  e,  the  name  of 
which  in  Greek  was  which,  is  the  fecond  perfon  of  the 
prei'ent  of  the  indicative  of  the  verb  and  lignines  thou 
art ,  being,  as  Plutarch  has  interpreted  it,  the  faluta- 
t.ion  of  the  God  by  thofe  who  entered  the  temple.  See 
Plutarch .  de  &  apud  Delphi 


fuppofe 
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Ch.  7.  fuppofe  It  an  error  of  his  amanuenfis,  or 
after  tranfcriber,  and  that  he  truly  gave 
it, 

cc  And  Day  the  lights  the  darknefs  Night 
he  nam'd.” 


CHAP.  VIII. 

Of  the  genders  and  numbers  of  nouns. 

Cii.  8.  T  J  Aving  thus  treated  of  the  different 
jL  JL  kinds  of  nouns,  according  to  my 
divifion  of  the  parts  of  fpeech,  viz.  the 
fubftantive  noun,  the  pronoun,  and  the 
article,  I  will  now  proceed  to  confider  three 
accidents  common  to  all  nouns,  and  which 
defer ve  a  particular  consideration ;  I  mean, 
numbers ,  genders ,  and  cafes . 

And  to  begin  with  number ,  it  is  one  of 
the  moil  general  affections  of  being  ;  for 
things  being  (tripped  of  all  their  accidents, 
and  all  the  qualities  that  difference  them 
one  from  another,  ftill  retain  the  diflinc- 
tion  of  one,  two,  or  many  A  It  was  there¬ 
fore 

*  This  thought  is  very  elegantly  expreffed  in  the 
third  book  of  the  Hermes,  chap.  4.  pag.  367.  in  thefe 
_  -  words  o 
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fore  fit  that  this  fo  unrtferfal  property  of  Ch.  8* 
things  fhould  be  marked  by  fome  variation 
of  the  word  exprefling  the  thing,  and  not  by 
a  new  word.  And  I  think  there  is  nothing 
more  bungling  in  the  barbarous  languages, 
than  their  having  recourfe  to  a  new  word  to 
exprefs  the  difference  betwixt  the  Angular 
and  plural  of  any  thing.  Even  the  mo¬ 
dern  languages  of ‘Europe,  however  imper- 
fe£l  in  other  relbeffs,  do  all  exprefs  that  dis¬ 
tinction  by  a  variation  of  the  fame  word. 

To  exprefs  in  that  way  all  the  different 
numbers  of  things,  is  by  nature  impof- 
fible  ;  and  if  it  fhould  be  attempted,  even 
to  the  length  of  ten,  which  may  be  faid  to 
be  the  hinge  upon  which  our  arithmetic 
turns,  the  word  would  immediately  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  greatly  incumbered  and  over¬ 
loaded.  Is  there  then  no  medium  betwixt 
unity  and  multitude  ?  and  nothing  elfe  to  be 
expreffed  by  the  numbers  of  nouns,  but 
Angular  and  plural  ?  There  is  by  nature 

words.  “  By  feparating  from  the  infinite  individuals 
(<  with  which  we  are  furrounded,  thofe  infinite  acci- 
“  dents  by  which  they  are  all  diverfified,  we  leave  no- 
“  thing  but  thofe  fimple  and  perfectly  fimilar  units, 
tc  which  being  combined  make  number,  and  are  the 
(i  fubject  of  arithmetic. ” 


a 
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.  a  medium,  and  that  is  the  duad,  for  that 
is  the  paflage  from  unity  to  number.  U - 
nity  confeffediy  is  not  pumber  ;  neither  is 
the  duad  number,  (for  number  is  defined 
to  be  a  multitude  of  monads  *),  but  is  a 
ftep  towards  number ;  for  there  is  a  pro- 
grefs  in  the  principles  of  things,  and  e- 
very  thing  does  not  arife  from  a  fingle 
principle.  Thus  the  principles  of  body  are 
the  point ,  the  line,  and  the  furface ;  and  of 
number  the  principles  are  the  monad  and 
the  duad.  This  was  the  philofophy  of  the 
fchool  of  Pythagoras  -f*.  And  it  appears 
to  me  to  have  been  known  to  the  artifts 
who  formed  the  Greek  language  ;  and  if 
there  were  nothing  elfe  to  convince  me  that 
this  language  was  the  wrcrk  of  philofo- 
pliers,  as  well  as  grammarians,  their  ufe 
of  the  dual  number  would  be  fufficient. 
It  is  true  that  the  Gothic  has  this  number 
likewife,  and  we  cannot  believe  that  the 
Goths  were  philofophers.  But  there  are 
many  other  things  in  that  language,  which 
make  it  impofiible,  in  my  opinion,  that  it 

.  *  n f zovQtSaV'  Euclid,  lib.  7. 

♦ 

f  See  Jamblichus’s  Comm,  on  the  arithmetic  of  Ni» 
comachus. 


fhould 
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fhould  have  been  the  invention  of  a  bar-  Ch.  8. 
barous  nation.  And  therefore  we  mull 
fuppofe  that  they  have  learned  to  fpeak 
from  fome  nation  more  advanced  in  arts 
and  fciences  ;  and  that  this  nation  was 
the  fame  with  that  from  which  the  G  reens 
got  their  language,  and  all  their  other  arts 
and  fciences,  namely  Egypt,  we  have  en¬ 
deavoured  to  (hew,  in  the  firft  part  of  this 
work,  p.  442. 

As  to  gender ,  it  is  founded  upon  the 
diftindtion  of  fexes  ;  a  diftindtion  not  com¬ 
mon  to  all  things,  like  number,  but  pecu¬ 
liar  to  animals ;  or  if  we  have  a  mind  to 
carry  it  the  greateft  length,  and  take  in 
the  vegetable,  to  animated  fubftances  : 
ail  other  things  have  no  fex  :  and  therefore 
genders  are  naturally  divided  into  mafcu- 
line ,  feminine ,  and  neuter  ;  which  laft,  as 
Dr  Smith  has  very  well  obferved,  is  truly 


a  negation  of  fex  A 

According  to  this  diftindtion,  all  words 
denoting  fubftances  inanimate,  fhould  be 
of  the  neuter  gender.  But  the  artificers 
of  language  have  been  pleafed  to  give  the 
variety  of  mafculine  and  feminine  even 
to  fubftantives  denoting  inanimate  things, 


*  Diflert.  on  the  formation 'of  languages,  pag.  444. 

Vol.  II.  M 
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go 

Ch,  8. -from  certain  analogies  and  fimilitudes, 

^0°^  very  ingenioufly  explained  in  the  Hermes, 
to  which  I  refer  the  reader. 

I  {hall  only  add  further,  on  this  fubjefl, 
that  the  want  of  genders  muft  be  account¬ 
ed  a  very  great  difadvantage  in  any  lan¬ 
guage.  For,  in  the  jirji  place,  it  makes 
the  creation  of  a  new  word,  or  at  lead: 
an  addition  to  the  old  word,  neceffary  to 
exprefs  the  difference  betwixt  the  male  and 
the  female  of  the  fpecies.  Thus  in  Eng- 
lifh,  to  denote  the  female  of  the  wolf  and 
bear  kind,  we  are  obliged  to  fay  a  Jhe^ 
quo  If  and  a  Jh  e-bear ,  inftead  of  the  Latin 
hip  a  and  nrfa  ;  and  in  order  to  denote  the 
female  of  the  horfe  kind,  we  have  been  o- 
bliged  to  invent  a  word  quite  different, 
viz.  mare^  inftead  of  the  Latin  equa  from 
equus .  2 dly\  The  genders  of  fubftantives, 

and  their  correfpondent  adjecftives,  are  of 
lingular  advantage  in  fyntax,  allowing  a 
variety  of  arrangement  and  cornpofition, 
which  languages  without  genders  cannot 
poifibly  admit.  And  laftly ,  They  give  a 
variety  to  the  termination  of  thofe  parts 
of  fpeech,  which  is  very  agreeable  to  the 
ear,  and  contributes  not  a  little  to  the  har^ 
naony  of  the  learned  languages. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP.  IX, 

Of  the  cafes  of  nouns t 


HPHE  cafes  of  nouns  are  a  matter  of  Ch.  9. 

JL  very  great  art ;  and,  as  I  have  ta- 
ken  occafion  to  obferve,  were  probably 
the  laft  thing  invented  in  the  art  of 
language,  and  therefore  may  be  prefumed 
to  have  been  of  mod  difficult  invention. 

And  I  think  they  are  ff Ill  of  more  difficult 
explanation  than  perhaps  any  other  thing 
in  language.  I  own  I  am  not  fa ti sued 
with  any  thing  I  have  feen  on  the  fa bj eel ; 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  reader  will 
be  as  little  fatisfied  with  the  account  I  am 
now  to  give  of  them,  though  he  will  cer¬ 
tainly  approve  of  my  attempt  to  explain 
them  from  principles  of  philofophy,  which, 
though  perhaps  they  may  not  apply  to  the 
j  ufe  of  language,  are  fuch  as  I  apprehend 
\  cannot  be  controverted. 

I  have  already  obferved,  that  if  «ny 
q  number  of  nouns  or  verbs,  of  the  cleared 
j|  and  mod  determined  fignification, 

I  s  M  a 


•were 

to 
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Ch.  9.  to  be  fet  down  together,  but  without  any 
connection  among  them,  they  would  not 
conftitute  fpeech,  becaufe  they  would  not 
make  fenfe,  nor  convey  any  fentiment  of 
the  mind  of  the  fpeaker.  Connection 
therefore  is  abfolutely  nec chary  for  the 
purpofe  of  fpeech.  But  how  is  this  con¬ 
nection  to  be  marked  ?  I  think  only  in 
one  of  three  ways  ;  either  by  words  in¬ 
vented  for  that  purpofe  ;  or  by  forne 
change  and  variation  of  the  words  that  are 
to  be  connected  together ;  or  lafdy,  by 
the  petition  or  arrangement  of  the  words. 
The  modem  languages  of  Europe  conned 
their  fpeech  chiefly  by  the  firft  and  laid 
method  :  for  they  either  make  the  con¬ 
nection  by  feparate  words,  fuch  as  prepo- 
fitions ;  or  by  placing  the  words  together 
they  mark  that  they  are  to  be  referred  to 
one  another.  But  the  learned  languages 
ufe  chiefly  the  fecond  method  ;  and  by 
certain  variations  of  the  word,  com¬ 
monly  known  by  the  name  of  reflection^ 
mark  its  connection  with  other  words  in 
the  fentence.  And  when  in  this  way  the 
connection  betwixt  noun  and  noun,  or 
noun  and  verb,  or  noun  and  prepetition, 
is  marked  by  a  certain  inflection  of  the 

noun, 
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noun,  that  is  what  is  commonly  called  a  Ch.  g. 
caje. 

But  from  what  is  this  variation  or  in¬ 
flection  ?  I  fay,  it  is  from  the  noun  itfelf, 
or  that  form  of  it  which  is  commonly  called 
the  nominative ;  which  I  hold  to  be  no  cafe* 
becaufe  it  is  not  inflected  ;  and  in  this  I 
am  fupported  by  the  authority  of  Ariftotle, 
who  every  where  fpeaks  of  the  noun ,  and 
the  cafe  of  the  noun,  as  quite  diflinCt 
things  The  nominative  therefore,  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  opinion,  exprefles  the  thing 
Amply  and  abfolutely  in  itfelf,  without 
marking  any  connection  or  relation  to  anv 
thing  elfe.  For  although  it  cannot  ftand 
that  way  in  the  fentence,  but  mu  ft  be 
connected  one  way  or  another  with  fome 
other  word  ;  that  connection  is  not  mark¬ 
ed  by  the  nominative,  but  by  that  other 
word,  which,  befldes  its  own  meaning 
exprefles  that  connection.  Thus  homoy  in 
a  Latin  fentence,  Agnifies  juft  man  ;  but 
it  depends  upon  the  form  of  fome  other 
word  in  the  fentence,  whether  it  is  to  be 
the  agent  or  patient  of  fome  aCtion  ex- 

*  See  Ariftotle’s  book  ntpl  Ip^etxg.  This  too  is  the  o* 
pinion  of  Sandius  in  his  Minerva,  who,  in  fupport  of  itB 
quotes  the  authority  of  Ariftolle. 
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Ch.  g.  preffed  by  a  verb,  or  whether  it  be  in  one 
way  or  another  connected  with  another 
noun. 

All  cafes  have  this  in  common,  that 
they  exprefs  a  connection  of  one  kind  or  an-4 
other,  with  fome  other  word  in  the  fen* 
tence,  befides  the  principal  thing  denoted 
by  the  noun.  They  are  therefore  configniji * 
cant  of  connection  if  I  may  be  allowed  the 
word,  juft  as  the  'verb  is  of  time ,  and  are 
among  the  number  of  thofe  words  that 
have  a  mixed  fignification.  But  what  is 
the  connection  they  exprefs  ?  for  it  is  im* 
poffible  they  can  exprefs  all  the  manifold 
connections  and  dependencies  that  words, 
or  the  things  expreffed  by  them,  have  with 
refpeCt  to  one  another.  And  if  the  arti¬ 
ficers  of  language  had  attempted  that, 
they  would  have  run  into  very  great  con- 
fufion,  and  overloaded  the  expreffion  of 
their  words,  as  well  as  enlarged  them  to 
an  enormous  fize.  It  was  therefore  only 
the  moft  common  and  neceffary  connec¬ 
tions  that  could  be  expreffed  in  that  way, 
and  thefe  only  the  artifts  who  formed  lan¬ 
guage  have  expreffed. 

But  what  are  thefe  connections  ?  If  they 


*  Kpocrcniftiiivav, 
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are  all  to  be  comprehended  under  one  ge-  Ch.  9. 
neral  head,  I  fay  they  belong  to  the  cate¬ 
gory  of  relation  ;  for  I  muft  have  recourfe 
again  to  the  Categories,  in  which,  accor¬ 
ding  to  my  notion,  the  fir  ft  principles  of 
all  arts  and  fciences,  and  among  others  of 
the  grammatical  art,  are  contained.  It  is 
the  moft  general  of  all  the  categories  ;  for 
it  runs  through  them  all,  and  is,  as  the 
name  given  it  by  Ariftotle  imports,  the 
refpecft  which  things  have  to  one  an¬ 
other  * :  for  it  is  not,  properly  fpeaking, 
in  the  things  themfelves,  but  in  the  mind, 
which  confiders  them  together,  and  from 
that  confideration  forms  the  idea  we  call 
relation .  It  cannot  therefore  fubfift,  with¬ 
out  two  things  at  leaft,  fo  that  if  any  one 
of  them  ceafes  to  exift,  the  relation  is  at 
an  end.  This  makes  it  neceftary  to  dif- 
tinguifh  carefully  betwixt  the  things  them¬ 
felves  and  the  relation ;  for  the  things 
may  fubfift  without  one  another.  Thus 
Sophronifcus  and  Socrates,  confidered  as 
fubftances,  may  fubfift  one  without  the 
other  •  but  the  relation  betwixt  them  of 


*  T«  TTpof  n  is  the  name  which  Ariftotle  gives  this  cate¬ 
gory- 


father 
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.Ch,  q,  father  and  fon  cannot  fuhfift  without  the 
exiftence  of  both. 

But  to  fay  in  general ,  that  the  cafes 
denote  relation,  is  not  fufficient ;  for  there 
are  many  different  kinds  of  relation.  And 
Ammonius  Hermeias,  in  his  Commen¬ 
tary  upon  Ariflotle’s  Categories,  reckons 
up  to  the  number  of  eight  of  them  A 
But  I  will  take  a  divifion  of  them  from 
the  Categories  themfelves,  through  which, 
as  I  have  faid,  this  category  of  relation 
runs,  that  will  I  think  ferve  my  purpofe 
better.  And  I  take  it  from  the  general 
divifion  of  all  the  categories  into  fubftance 
and  accident ;  for  every  thing  exifling,  is 
either  fubftance,  or  the  accident  of  fub¬ 
ftance.  Now,  according  to  this  way  of 
confidering  relations,  they  are  either  of 
fubftance  to  fubftance,  of  fubftance  to  ac¬ 
cident,  or  of  accident  to  accident. 

Let  us  next  apply  this  divifion  to  the 
particular  cafes,  beginning  with  the  geni¬ 
tive,  which,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
the  Peripatetic  fchool,  is  the  firft  cafe. 
The  expreflion  of  relation  by  it,  appears 
to  me  to  be  very  various,  and  to  run 
though  all  the  three  members  of  the  di- 


* * 
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vifion  juft  now  given.  For  it  expreffes  die  Ch.  9. 


relation  of  fubftance  to  fubftance,  of  fub- 
ftance  to  accident,  and  of  accident  to  ac¬ 
cident. 

To  begin  with  the  firft  :  The  relation  of 
fubftance  to  fubftance  exp  re  fled  by  the  ge¬ 
nitive,  feems  to  me  to  be  of  three  kinds. 
For,  firft,  It  exprefies  the  connection  of 
whole  and  part ,  fo  that  the  word  in  the 
genitive  cafe  denotes  the  whole ,  of  which 
the  other  word  fignifies  a  part .  I  will  take 
my  examples  from  our  Englifh  idiom,  which 
ufes  the  prepofition  of  for  the  mark  of  the 
genitive.  In  this  fenfe  of  the  cafe,  we 
fay,  a  tree  of  a  forefl ,  a  regiment  of  an 
army ,  a  man  of  a  country .  Or,  a)  ice  v erf  a , 
the  word  in  the  genitive  denotes  the  parts , 
while  the  other  word  fignifies  the  whole 
which  is  compofed  of  thofe  parts ;  as 
when  we  fay,  a  foref  of  oak-trees ,  an  ar¬ 
my  of  fo  many  regiments ,  a  country  of  fo 
many  dif  rifts  or  provinces .  And  in  gene¬ 
ral  we  fay  in  Englifti,  the  parts  of  the 
whole ,  and  the  whole  of  the  parts  A  What 

*  In  Greek  the  cafe  is  varied.  For  they  fay,  y.spn  or 
pxipo;  t3  oak  ;  but  they  fay,  c\ov  toi?  papia-i.  See  Jlrijlot . 
Categcr .  under  the  category  of  relation . 
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Ch.  9.  the  reafon.  is  of  this  feemingly  oppofite  re-* 
iatjon  being  expreffed  by  the  fame  cafe, 
fhall  be  immediately  explained. 

The  fecond  relation,  betwixt  fubftance 
and  fubftance,  expreffed  by  the  genitive, 
is  when  the  fubftance  in  that  cafe  has  any 
poffieffion,  property ,  or  pomuer  of  any  kind 
over  the  other  fubftance.  Thus  we  fay, 
the  land  or  houfe  of  John ,  the  fubjecis  of  the 
king^  the  tenants  of  the  landlord ^  the  fervant 
of  the  mafer ,  &c. 

The  third  relation  expreffed  by  this 
cafe,  betwixt  fubftance  and  fubftance,  is 
when  the  fubftance  in  the  genitive  is  the 
caufe  efficient  of  the  other  fubftance,  or  that 
from  which  it  proceeds.  Thus  we  fay, 
the  foil  of  the  father ,  the  pnctnre  of  fnch  a 
painter ,  or,  in  general,  the  •work  of  either  art 


or  nature  T  I  fay  the  caufe  efficient ;  for  if 
it  is  the  caufe  material ,  then  the  expreffion 
is  quite  different,  and  the  matter  is  in  the 
governing  cafe,  while  the  thing  produced 
of  the  matter  is  in  the  genitive.  Thus  we 
fay,  the  z vood  of  the  doo?\  the  ftones  of  the 


*  This  uie  of  the;  genitive,  to  fignify  the  caufe  pro- 
duftive  of  any  thing,  is  reckoned  by  the  grammarians 
fo  principal  an  ufe  of  this  cafe,  that  it  has  got  its  name 
from  it  both  in  Greek  and  Latin, 


3 
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*Walf  and  in  general  the  matter  of  any  Ch.  9, 
thing .  And  the  expreftion  is  the  lame  if 
the  caufe  be  the  formal  caufe .  Thus  we 
lay,  the  idea  or  exemplar  of  a  things  the 
Jhape  or  frame  of  a  thing ,  and  in  gene¬ 
ral,  the  form  of  any  thing .  This  exprellion 
of  the  formal  and  material  caufe,  by  the 
genitive,  falls  under  the  ftrft  head  of  the 
relation  of  fubftances  to  one  another, 
namely,  that  of  the  part  to  the  'whole . 

For  the  matter  or  form  of  a  fubftance  is 
part  of  that  fubftance,  every  fubftance 
being  compofed  of  matter  and  form  ;  and 
therefore  the  exprellion  reciprocates,  or  is 
convertible,  as  in  the  cafe  of  the  whole  of 
the  parts ,  and  the  parts  of  the  whole ,  and 
of  the  particular  examples  given  above  j 
for  we  fay,  a  door  of  wood ,  a,  wall  of  J tones , 
a  thing  of  fuch  a  Jhape  or  form. 

I  am  now  to  give  the  reafon  of  this  reci^ 
procation,  which  I  take  to  be  this.  When 
two  things  are  related,  the  relation  mult 
be  mutual :  if  A  is  related  to  B,  B  mult 
be  related  to  A  ;  for  A  is  to  B  as  B  is  to 
A  in  the  correfpondent  relation.  If  there¬ 
fore  the  relation  of  A  to  B,  is  exprefled  by 
B  being  in  the  genitive  cafe,  there  is  no 
reafon  why  the  correfpondent  relation  of 

N  2  B 
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Ch.  9.  B  to  A  fliould  not  likewife  be  expreffed  by 
A  being  in  the  genitive.  For  as  the  rela¬ 
tion  is  mutual,  there  is  no  reafon  why  one 
of  the  terms  fliould  be  the  leading  or  go¬ 
verning  word  more  than  the  other.  We 
lay  therefore,  the  father  of  the  fon ,  and 
the  fon  of  the  father ,  the  king  of  the  fab - 
jelrts ,  or  the  fibjeeh  of  the  king .  But  in  all 
fuch  convertible  expreffions,  each  of  the 
terms  muft  exprefs  the  relation,  otherwife 
they  will  not  reciprocate.  Thus  we  fay, 
the  fon  of  the  father ,  or  the  father  of  the 
fon ,  becaufe  both  the  terms  father  and  fon 
exprefs  the  relation.  But  let  us  fuppofe 
that  one  of  the  terms  does  not  exprefs  the 
relation  :  let  us  take,  for  example,  the 
term  man  inftead  of  fon ,  I  can  lay  the  fa¬ 
ther  of  the  man  ;  but  I  cannot  convert  the 
exprefiion,  and  fay  the  man  of  the  father , 
becaufe  the  terms  in  that  expreffion  are  not 
correlatives  *  ;  the  term  man  being  much 


*  Thefe  correctives  are,  in  the  language  of  Ariftotle, 
tailed  uvrirpsipovTu,  which  very  well  expreifes  their  quality 
of  being  convertible.  They  are  fully  explained  by  A- 
riflotle  in  the  Categories,  more  fully  I  think  than  he 
commonly  explains  any  thing,  in  thofe  books  of  abftrufe 
philofophy,  which  he  did  not  intend  for  publication  ;  and 
if  any  thing  is  wanting,  it  is  fupplied  by  his  commenta¬ 
tor  Ammonius. 


more 
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more  general  than  father ,  and  exprefling  Ch.  9. 
no  relation  at  all. 

It  may  be  afked,  why  we  can  lay  the 
father  of  a  man ,  but  not  the  'man  of  a  fa¬ 
ther  ?  And  I  think  a  reafon  too  can  be 
given  for  this.  When  I  fay  father ,  I  ex- 
prefs  a  relation,  namely  that  of  caufe ; 
and  as  the  correfpondent  relation  of  effedt, 
is,  as  we  have  feen,  denoted  by  the  genitive 
cafe,  therefore  the  genitive  which  follows, 
is  naturally  applied  to  exprefs  this  corre¬ 
fpondent  relation ;  whereas,  when  I  ufe 
the  general  term  man,  I  denote  no  relation 
at  all,  and  therefore  the  genitive  that  fol¬ 
lows  is  altogether  ambiguous ;  for  it  cannot 
exprefs  a  correfpondent  relation,  as  in  the 
other  cafe,  and  therefore  it  may  exprefs 
any  relation  fignified  by  the  genitive, 
fuch  as  that  of  power  or  property  ;  fo  that 
it  may  mean  that  the  man  is  the  property 
of  the  father,  and  then  it  will  be  under- 
ftood  juft  as  if  we  faid,  the  ox  of  the  fa¬ 
ther,  The  like  reafon  may  be  given  why 
we  can  fay,  the  fon  of  a  man ,  but  not  the 
man  oj  a  fon , 

And  to  fliew  that  it  is  the  correlation  of 
terms,  and  nothing  elfe,  that  makes  the 
expreflion  convertible,  let  us  take  an  in- 

ftance 
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Ch.  g.  fiance  mentioned  before,  viz.  the  houfe  of 
John.  This  expreflion  is  not  convertible, 
becanfe  the  terms  are  not  correlatives,  that 
is,  do  not  exprefs  correfpondent  relations  ; 
for  John  expreffes  no  relation  at  all.  But 
let  John  be  changed  for  a  term  that  has  a 
relation  to  houfe ,  or  any  other  fubject  of 
property,  and  let  us  fay  proprietor  in  place 
of  it ;  then  we  can  fay,  the  houfe  of  the 
proprietor ,  or  the  proprietor  of  the  houfe . 

Here  it  may  be  objected,  That  houfe  is  a 
general  term,  exprefling  no  relation.  But 
the  anfwer  is,  That  the  article  the  deter¬ 
mines  it  to  be  a  particular  houfe,  which 
is  the  fubjeft  of  property.  And  it  makes 
the  expreflion  the  fame,  as  if  we  faid  the 
property  of  the  proprietor ,  or  the  proprietor 
of  the  property . 

It  is  the  force  of  the  fame  article  that 

\ 

makes  it  proper  to  fay  the  'wood  of  the  door , 
as  well  as  the  door  oj  the  'wood :  for  though 
wood  be  a  general  term,  not  exprefling 
relation  ;  yet  by  the*  addition  of  the  ar¬ 
ticle,  and  by  the  genitive  which  follows, 
it  is  made  to  fignify  a  particular  piece  of 
wood,  which  is  the  matter  of  the  door  ; 
and  the  expreflion  comes  to  the  fame  thing 
as  if  we  faid,  the  matter  of  the  form,  or  the 

form 
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form  of  the  matter  ;  for  the  word  door,  with  Ch.  9. 
the  addition  of  the  article,  neceffarily  implies 
a  particular  form,  as  well  as  'wood,  with  the 
fame  addition,  implies  a  particular  matter. 

And  to  be  convinced  of  the  force  of  the 
article  in  this  cafe,  let  us  leave  it  out,  and 
fay  wood  of  door ;  I  deny  that  fuch  expref- 
flion  would  be  proper  to  exprefs  what  is 
denoted  by  the  other,  or  indeed  to  exprefs 
any  thing. 

The  general  rule  therefore  in  all  fuch 
cafes  is,  that  the  leading  or  governing  word 
mull  denote  the  relation,  otherwife  the 
expreffion  is  improper,  or  ambiguous ; 
and  if  the  phrafe  is  convertible,  then 
the  correfpondent  relation  mull  be  expref- 
fed  by  the  other  term  *. 

The  next  relation  exprefied  by  the  geni¬ 
tive,  is  that  of  accident  and  fubjlance  ;  and 
this  relation  is  the  natural  relation  betwixt 
accident  and  fubftance,  by  which  the  one 
is  inherent  in  the  other  as  its  fubjedt ;  and 

*  I  hope  what  is  here  faid,  will  folve  the  difficulties 
{farted  by  Dr  Smith,  in  his  ingenious  treatife  above- 
quoted,  on  the  Formation  of  Language,  concerning 
the  expreffion  of  the  genitive  ;  and  fhew,  that  the  reia« 
lion  exprefied  by  it  is  not  altogether  vague  and  unde- 
hue  able,  as  he  feems  to  fuppofe. 

it 
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Ch.  9.  it  is  the  fub fiance  that  is  marked  by  the 
genitive.  Thus  we  fay,  the  vuhitenefs  of  a 
fwan ,  the  bravery  of  a  man ,  the  fiercenefs  of 
a  lion .  Such  expreffions  do  likewife  in  the 
life  of  language  reciprocate  ;  for  we  fay,  a 
man  of  bravery ,  a  lion  of  fiercenefs :  and  the 
reafon  is,  that  man  being  a  fubjecl  in 
which  qualities  are  inherent,  and  bravery 
being  a  quality  which  mull  neceffarily  be 
inherent  in  fome  fnbflance,  man  and 
bravery  are  confidered  as  correlatives  as 
much  as  fubi  eel  and  accident,  of  which 
we  fay,  the  fubjeft  of  the  accident ,  as  well 
as  the .  accident  of  the  fubjecl . 

The  third  and  laft  expreflioxi  by  the  ge¬ 
nitive,  is  the  relation  of  accident  to  acci¬ 
dent,  which  is  the  fame  relation  as  that 


juft  now  mentioned,  namely,  the  relation 
of  accident  to  ffibftaiice,  For  the  accident 


in  the  genitive  cafe  is  confidered  as  a  fnh- 
fiance  in  which  the  other  is  inherent  as 
an  accident,  fucli  ab  fir  a  61  nouns  de¬ 
noting  fubftances  of  the  mind’s  creation, 
and  being  therefore  accounted  fubftantive 
nouns.  Thus  we  fay,  the  beauty  oj  holinefsy 


the  happmejs  oj  virtue . 

In  this  manner  I  have  endeavoured  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  conftru6lion  of  the  genitive 

with 


r 
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with  a  noun.  It  appears  fometimes  to  be  go-  Ch.  9. 
verned  by  an  adjective,  as  in  the  expref- 
fions,  plenus  viiii,  cupidus  gloria.  But  in  Rich 
a  cafe  the  adjedtive  ought  to  be  analyfed 
into  the  parts  of  which  it  is  compofed. 

Thefe  are  a  quality,  and  fome  fubftance 
in  which  that  quality  is  inherent :  for  an 
adjective  expreffes  the  quality  concrete ; 
whereas  the  noun  that  is  formed  from 
it  denotes  it  abftradt.  The  expreffion, 
refolved  in  this  way,  fignifes  plenitudo  vi- 
ni ,  or  cupido  gloria,  belonging  to  fome 
fubjedl.  The  genitive  therefore,  in  Rich 
cafes,  is  truly  governed  by  a  noun,  and 
expreffes  the  fubjeeft,  of  which  the  noun  is 
the  accident :  for  it  is  an  accident  of  glo¬ 
ry  to  be  defired,  and  of  wine  to  fill  any 
thing. 


And  this  will  account  for  fome  expreft 
lions  which  have  very  much  puzzled 
grammarians,  Rich  as  that  of  Lucretius, 
ncc  fum  animi  dubius  ;  for  when  it  is  ana¬ 
lyfed  in  the  manner  juft  now  mentioned, 
it  is  nothing  elfe  than  dubietas  animi  inhe¬ 
rent  in  fome  fubftance. 

This  cafe  is  alfo  commonly  thought  by 
the  grammarians  to  be  governed  by  a  verb  ; 
but  I  am  of  opinion,  that  in  Rich  inftances 
Vol.  II.  O  there 
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there  Is  either  an  ellipfis  of  a  fubftantive, 
as  when  they  fay  in  Greek  vnvetv  A  hw,  or  in 
Englifh,  to  drink  of  the  zvine ,  the  word  yap  os, 
or  'part,  is  underftood  ;  or  elfe  there  is  an 
ellipfis  of  a  prepofition,  which  I  fee  is  the 
opinion  of  Sandlins  in  his  Minerva,  as 
when  it  is  faid  in  Greek  ttwowtou  mSv,  or  in 

_  »  •<  a  *  i  .  'i-  *  *  *  *  *  ''  ■  ■< 

Englifh,  it  is  made  of  ftone ,  the  prepofition 
h  is  underftood  in  the  Greek  phrafe,  and 
in  the  Englifli  it  is  exprefled 
As  to  the  genitive  cafe,  when  it  is  joined 

with  a  prepofition,  it  denotes  no  more  than 
its  connection  with  the  prepofition ;  for 
the  relation  then  is  not  exprefled  by  the 
cafe,  but  by  the  prepofition. 

The  expreffipn  of  the  dative  is  motion . 
This  is  none  of  die  categories ;  becaufe 
all  the  categories  have  a  fixed  and  de¬ 
termined  exiftence  ;  whereas  motion  is 

t  ,  '  .  .  >*; 

nothing  but  tranfition  or  pafiage  from  one 
ftate  to  another,  lb  that  it  is  only  the 

f  The  Latins  imitate  this  way  of  fpeaking  of  the 
Greeks,  as  in  the  verfe  of  Virgil  quoted  by  Mr  Harris, 

Implentur  vsleris  Bacchi ,  pinguifque  farina  ; 

which  is  a  pure  Crecifm  ;  for  in  Greek  it  is  yri^rxccvrces 

*  f  '  '  '  ' 

®?va,  where  the  prepofition  h  or  Go  is  to  be  underftood. 
i  f  the  expreffion  had  been  Latin,  it  would  have  been  im- 
p  lent  nr  vino ,  where  the  prepofition  ex  or  Be  governing 
the  ablative  is  underftood, 

i.  >  «  .  .  .  k  $  i  -  '  .  vi  * 

road j 
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toad ,  if  I  may  fo  fpeak,  to  a  category,  not  Ch.  9. 
a  category  itfelf.  It  is  however  nearly  al- 
lied  to  the  categories,  and  runs  through 
four  of  them,  viz.  fibfance ,  quantity ,  qua¬ 
lity  ^  where  ;  and  therefore  is  treated  of  by 
Ariftotle  in  his  book  of  Categories,  by  way 
C>f  fuppiement  or  appendix  to  the  doctrine 
of  thofe  higher  genera 

The  motion  expreffed  by  this  cafe  is  not 
motion  in  general,  but  motion  to  the  thing, 

'  7 

which  is  in  the  dative  cafe.  And  accor- 

\  4  ,  -  -  * 

dingly  in  Englifh  it  is  expreffed  by  the 
prepohtion  to  ;  as  when  we  fav,  give  to 

him ,  go  to  him ,  come  to  him^  and  the  like. 

•  v- 

As  to  motion  from  the  thing,  it  is  not  ex¬ 
preffed  by  this  cafe,  but  by  a  prepofition. 

It  is  indeed  expreffed  by  the  Latin  abla¬ 
tive,  which  is  a  variation  that  the  Latins 

*  «.  * 

have  made  upon  the  Greek  dative  ;  but  e- 
ven  then  it  is  commonly  fuppofed  by 
grammarians  to  be  by  virtue  of  a  prepoil-” 
tion,  either  expreffed  in  the  compoiition 
of  the  verb,  or  underftood.  In  Englifh  it 
is  denoted  by  the  prepofition  from ,  and 
fometimes  by  two  prepoiitions,  out  and  of 
as  when  we  fay,  I  came  out  of  the  city. 

*  Ammon,  in  Categor.  fol.  170. 

O  2 
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Motion  therefore  to  a  thing,  is  the  pri¬ 
mary  idea  of  the  dative  cafe.  But  there  is 
a  fecondary  idea  which  refults  from  this, 
and  that  is  the  idea  of  approximation ,  con¬ 
tiguity ,  application ,  jux  tap  of  it  ion,  and  junc¬ 
tion.  It  is  in  this  fenfe,  that  the  dative  is 
joined  to  the  wvord  like  in  Englilh,  fmilis  in 
Latin,  and  hpow  in  Greek,  and  to  many 
other  words  denoting  comparifon,  fuch  as 
comparo ,  confer o ,  aquiparo ,  &c.  For  all 
inch  companions  are  made,  by  placing  the 
things  as  it  were  together ;  and  when  a 
thing  is  faid  to  be  like  another  thing,  the 
the  meaning  is,  that  it  approximates  or 
comes  near  to  that  thing,  fo  as  to  be  near¬ 
ly  the  fame.  It  is  in  a  fenfe  analogous  to 
this,  that  the  dative  in  Greek,  and  the  ab¬ 
lative  in  Latin,  is  ufed  to  fignify  the 
inftrument  with  which  any  thing  is  done, 
as  &<pei  gladio  interfecit ;  for  there  mull 
be  an  application  of  the  fword  to  the  body, 
or  of  the  body  to  the  fword,  before  that 
operation  can  be  performed.  In  Englifh 
we  exprefs  it  in  the  Latin  form,  by  the 
mark  of  the  ablative,  and  fay  he  was  kill¬ 
ed  ewith  or  by  a  fword. 

The  accufative  alfo  relates  to  motion,  ex- 
pr effing  the  relation  that  there  is  betwixt 

the 
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the  action  and  the  fubjeSt ,  or  the  effect  of  the  Ch.  9. 
action  :  for  it  denotes  either  the  mere 


paflive  fubjedt  of  the  adtion,  as  when  I 
fay,  Petrus  interfecit  Joh  4NNEM  ;  or  it  de¬ 
notes  the  refult  of  the  adtion,  and  the  ef¬ 
fect  produced  by  it,  as  when  I  fay ,faber  fe¬ 
cit  cathedram.  This  is  the  account  which 
Mr  Harris  has  given  of  this  cafe  * ;  and  as 
I  agree  with  him  perfectly  in  it,  I  will  add 
no  more  upon  the  fubjedt,  except  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  as  this  cafe  neceffarily  relates  to 
adtion,  it  cannot  be  conftrued,  except 
with  a  verb,  unlefs  where  there  is  an  el- 
lipfis  of  a  prepofition  ;  as  when  Virgil 
fays, 


Os  burner oj* que  deo  fimilis. 


As  to  the  vocative  cafe,  the  expreffion  of 
it  is  very  Ample  ;  for  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  nature  of  things,  but  denotes  on¬ 
ly  the  operation  of  the  human  mind  ad- 
dreffing  itfelf  to,  or  calling  upon,  any  per- 
fon  or  thing. 

Thefe  are  the  connections  and  relations 
of  things  which  I  underftand  to  be  ex- 
preffed  by  cafes.  And  it  may  be  obferved, 
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Ch.9.  that  they  are  common  and  ordinary  con¬ 
nexions,  fuch  as  we  have  occafion  to  ex- 
prefs  every  moment  in  difeourfe.  For  no¬ 
thing  is  more  common  than  the  connec¬ 
tion  of  part  with  'whole ,  of  property  or  pof- 
fiefiion  with  the  proprietor  or  pojfiejfior ,  of 
caufe  and  effect^  or  of  accident  and  fiub- 
fiance .  Tliefe  are  the  connexions  expreffed 
by  the  genitive.  —  And  as  to  motion,  ex¬ 
preffed  by  the  dative,  it  is  that  by  which 
every  canfe  is  conneXed  with  its  effeX.  — * 
And  as  there  muft  neceffarily  be  a  fubjeX 
of  every  aXion,  the  connexion  exprehed 
by  the  accufative  is  fuch  as  muft  occur  e- 
very  time  we  mention  any  aXion.  —  And 
that  connexion  betwixt  the  perfon  who 
calls  upon  another,  and  him  who  is  called 
upon,  expreffed  by  the  vocative,  is  of  daily 
life  in  the  common  intercourfe  of  life.  — 
But  beiides  tliefe  ordinary  connexions, 
there  are  mimberlefs  connexions,  depen-* 
dencies,  and  relations,  which,  as  I  have 
faid,  it  is  impoffible  to  exprefs  by  any  va¬ 
riation  of  the  word ;  and  therefore  the 
artificers  of  language,  have  denoted  them 
by  prepolitions,  conjnnXions,  and  ad¬ 
verbs  X 


f  See  Dr  Smith  upon  this  fubjedt. 
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The  modern  languages  of  Europe  fupply  Ch.  9, 
the  want  of  cafes  by  prepofitions,  except 
with  refpect  to  the  accufative,  which  they 
mark  only  by  its  pofition  next  to  the  verb 
that  governs  it.  How  imperfect  this  man¬ 
ner  of  exprefiion  is,  compared  with  the 
antient,  may  appear  from  the  following 
confiderations.  In  the  frf  place,  our 
composition  is  clogged  and  incumbered, 
and  our  ear  fatigued  by  the  conftant  repe- 
tion  of  fuch  harfh  monofyllables,  as  of  to, 
with,  from,  by,  'idly.  It  cramps  us  ex¬ 
tremely  in  the  arrangement  of  the  words, 
and  denies  us  that  freedom  of  compofition, 
which  gives  even  the  beauty  of  numbers 
to  the  antient  profe  Z^ly,  The  differ-r 
ent  termination  of  the  cafes  gives  a  va¬ 
riety  to  the  found  of  the  Greek  and  Latin, 
and  prevents  that  tedious  repetition  of  the 
fame  found,  which  is  unavoidable  in  the 
i  modern  languages,  let  us  take  what  pains 
I  we  will  upon  the  compofition. 

*  See  what  Dr  Smith  has  very  ingenioufiy  faid  upon 
this  Subject,  in  the  end  of  his  treatife  upon  the  Forma¬ 
tion  of  Languages,  where  he  has  Shewn  the  defetts  of 
our  Englifh  compofition,  from  a  fruitlefs  attempt  of  Mil- 
ton’s  to  imitate  the  beauty  of  the  antient.  There  could 
not  have  been  a  more  happy  inftance  chofen  for  the  pur- 
pofe. 
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It  may  be  thought  that  the  expreffion  of 
the  relation,  by  the  inflection  of  the  word, 
is  not  fo  clear  as  when  it  is  expreffed  by  a 
feparate  word.  But  I  can  perceive  no  dif¬ 
ference  ;  for  domus  Petri  is  juft  as  clear 
an  expreffion  as  the  houfe  of  Peter ,  or  Pe- 
ter’s  houfe\  where,  by  the  way,  we  may 
obferve,  that  we  have  endeavoured  to 
enlarge  a  little  the  ftinted  idiom  of  our 
language,  by  forming  this  kind  of  geni¬ 
tive,  by  the  addition  of  the  letter  s  to,  the 
termination  of  the  nominative  ;  and  I 
think  the  Greek  dative,  or  Latin  ablative, 
expreffes,  with  equal  clearnefs,  all  that  we 
exprefs  by  four  prenofitions  fa,  •with^  from , 
and  by. 

There  are  feme  moderns,  who  think  that 
the  formation  of  cafes  by  the  inflection  of 
the  noun,  fo  far  from  being  a  matter  of 
art,  proceeds  from  the  want  of  art,  and  is 
truly  a  defeCl  in  thofe  antient  languages  ; 
for,  fay  they,  the  perfons  who  framed 
thofe  languages,  not  having  the  faculty  of 
abftraclion  to  fucli  a  degree  as  to  feparate 
thofe  relations  from  the  feveral  things  to 
which  they  belong,  were  obliged  to  throw 
them  into  the  lump,  as  it  were,  with  the 
fignification  of  the  noun,  and  to  exprefs 

all 
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all  by  one  word,  with  fome  variation  in-  Ch.  9, 
deed*  in  order  to  prevent  ambiguity  and 
confufion.  In  this  way,  fay  they,  the 
barbarous  nations  at  this  day  continue  to 
exprefs  different  things  by  the  fame  word, 
which  is  allowed  by  every  body  to  be  a 
defect  in  their  language  ;  whereas  the  mo¬ 
derns,  being  more  philofophers  than  thofe 
antient  mailers  of  language,  and  having 
acquired  a  greater  faculty  of  abftradlion, 
have  formed  the  ideas  of  thofe  relations  fe- 
parated  from  the  fubjedls  to  which  they 
belong,  and  have  invented  words  to  ex¬ 
prefs  thofe  ideas,  by  which  they  have  gi¬ 
ven  a  beautiful  fimplicity  to  the  ftructure 
of  their  languages,  that  is  not  to  be  found 
in  Greek  or  Latin. 

To  this  fo  plauiible  plea  in  favour  of 

r  A 

:  the  moderns,  I  anfwer,  That  whatever  o- 
:  ther  defeat  there  may  have  been  in  the  for¬ 
mers  of  the  learned  languages,  we  cannot 
1  accufe  them  of  wanting  the  power  of  ab- 
ftraflion  ;  for  that  they  had  abftradt  ideas 
:  of  relations,  is  evident  from  the  words 
that  they  have  invented  to  exprefs  them 
feparately  by  themfelves,  I  mean  the  pre- 
pofitions,  fome  of  which  in  Greek  exprefs 
r  relations,  very  near  as  hard  to  define  as 
Vol.  IL  P  thofe 
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Ch.  9.  thofe  expreffed  by  the  cafes.  Nor  do 
j  know  any  thing  in  the  Greek  lan¬ 
guage  more  difficult  to  be  underflood 
than  the  exacft  meaning  of  their  pre- 
pofitions,  either  by  themfelves,  or  in  com- 
pofition.  They  have  carried  this  ope¬ 
ration  of  the  mind  fo  far,  as  to  abftracl 
accidents  from  fubftances  in  which  they 
are  neceffarily  inherent,  and  make  a  kind 
of  fubftances  of  them  by  themfelves, 
known  by  the  name  of  abjlract  nouns.  In 
like  manner,  they  have  diftinguifhed  in  ac¬ 
tions  three  things  that  are  always  joined 
in  nature,  the  action  itfelf,  the  actor,  and 
the  jubject  of  the  acftion,  and  have  expref- 
fed  each  of  them  by  diftindl  words,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  cuftom  of  barbarous  langua¬ 
ges,  which  exprefs  all  three  together,  as 
they  exift  in  nature.  We  muft  not  there- 
fore  imagine,  that  becaufe  they  chofe  to 
exprefs  the  relations  of  the  cafes,  not  by 
a  new  word,  but  by  a  variation  of  the 
fame,  they  had  not  any  feparate  idea  of 
thofe  relations.  We  might  as  well  con¬ 
clude,  that  becaufe  they  chofe  to  exprefs 
perfons  and  times ,  as  well  as  action ,  by  the 
infiedtions  of  the  verb,  that  therefore  they 
had  no  diftinct  idea  of  perfons,  and  the 
different  modifications  of  time ;  which 

however 
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however  it  is  certain  they  had,  as  they  Ch.  9, 
have  expreffed  them  by  diftinct  words. 

The  fad  appears  truly  to  have  been,  that 
they  had  as  diftinCl  ideas  as  we,  of  all  the 
feveral  relations,  accidents,  and  circum™ 
fiances  of  things ;  but  in  forming  the  lan™ 
guage,  they  had  the  fkill  to  diftinguifh 
betwixt  fuch  of  them  as  might  be  expreiTed 
by  inflection,  without  overloading  the 
word,  and  fuch  as  could  not  be  fo  expreffed ; 
and  thefe  laft  they  denoted  by  feparate 
words,  fuch  as  prepofitions  and  adverbs. 

This  mafterly  fkill  the  firft  barbarians 
who  fpoke  had  not,  nor  could  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  have  ;  and  therefore  they,  with" 
out  diltineftion,  exprefs  many  different 
things,  and  fometimes  whole  fentences,  by 
the  fame  word,  which  has  produced  thofb 
inconveniencies  that  I  have  elfewhere  taken 
notice  of.  As  to  the  much  boa  fled  fimpli- 
city  of  the  modern  languages,  the  antient 
are  fo  far  Ampler  than  they,  as  they  ex¬ 
prefs  the  fame  things  by  fewer  words. 

This  indeed  is  the  effeCt  of  great  art,  and 
an  art  not  eaflly  underftood  or  praftifed  ; 
but  we  fhould  remember  the  Greek  pro¬ 
verb,  Fine  things  are  difficult  A  Nop 

Xa\(7ra  tu.  xcikct. 

P  3  h 
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Gh.  9.  is  there  any  thing  fine  in  any  of  the  arts, 
that  is  not  of  difficult  praHice.  As  to  the 
moderns  who  formed  the  prefent  languages 
of  Europe  being  philofophers,  or  men  of 
fcience  of  any  kind,  the  pretence  is  ri¬ 
diculous,  fince  it  is  well  known,  that 
they  were  formed  by  barbarians  out  of 
better  languages,  which  they  corrupted 
for  want  of  knowledge  of  the  grammati¬ 
cal  art,  and  of  the  beauties  and  excellen¬ 
cies  of  the  languages  they  wanted  to  learn. 

I  think  therefore  I  may  conclude  this 
chapter,  with  the  words  of  Chancellor  Ba¬ 
con,  in  a  paffage  quoted  from  him  by  Mr 
Harris,  where,  fpealdng  of  this  very  fub- 
jecl,  viz.  of  the  declenfions  and  conjuga¬ 
tions  of  the  antient  languages,  and  the  want 
of  them  in  the  modern,  he  adds,  “  Sane 
66  facile  quis  conjiciat  (utcunque  nobis  ipfi 
placeamus)  ingenia  priorum  feculorum 
noftris  fuiffe  mu! to  acutiora  et  fubtilio- 

P  ra  *  » 

f  Bacon  de  augment’s  fcient.  VI.  1. 
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CHAP.  X. 

Of  the  verb  commonly  Jo  called,  —  Its  nature , 
and  the  things  expreffed  by  it. 

\ 

H  E  verb,  in  the  large  fenfe  in  which 
JL  I  underftand  it,  I  divide  into  decli¬ 
nable  and  indeclinable  ;  under  the  firft, 
comprehending  the  verb  commonly  fo  call¬ 
ed,  the  participle  and  the  adjedlive;  and 
under  the  laft,  the  adverb  and  the  con¬ 
junction.  In  this  chapter  I  propofe  to  treat 
of  the  verb  commonly  fo  called. 

This  part  of  fpeech  is  the  moil  artificial 
and  complex  of  any,  and  is  juftly  efteem- 
ed  the  glory  of  the  grammatical  art.  It 
therefore  deferves  to  be  accurately  explain¬ 
ed  ;  for  which  purpofe  it  will  be  neceffary 
to  recoiled!  what  was  before  faid,  that 

whatever  is  expreffed  by  any  word,  is  ei- 

* 

ther  fubftance,  accident,  or  an  energy  of 
the  mind  of  the  fpeaker.  It  was  alfo  faid, 
that  this  laft  was  expreffed  by  the  fpecies 
of  verb  we  are  now  fpeaking  of ;  and  that 
it  was  either  affertion,  (that  is,  affirming  or 
denying),  cr  volition  5  and  the  volition 

expreffed 
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C.  10.  expreffed  by  the  form  of  the  verb  was 
twofold,  williing  or  commanding ;  for 
there  is  no  verb  of  this  kind,  which  does 
not  either  affert,  wifh,  or  command 
It  was  alfo  obferved,  that  the  thing 
which  is  affirmed,  wifhed,,  or  command¬ 
ed,  or  as  it  may  be  expreffed  in  one  word, 
the  action  of  the  verb,  is  neceffarily  im¬ 
plied  in  the  fignification  of  the  verb  ;  for 
if  we  were  to  affirm,  that  we  do  affirm, 
or  did  affirm,  the  energy  itfelf,  in  fuch 
a  cafe,  would  be  the  thing  affirmed. 

The  expreffion  therefore  of  thefe  two 
things,  the  energy  of  the  mind  of  the 
fpeaker,  and  the  action  of  the  verb,  is  ef- 
fential  to  every  verb  in  every  language. 
There  is  alfo  the  expreffion  of  the  perfon 
or  thing,  of  which  the  action  of  the  verb  is 
affirmed,  or  which  is  commanded  to  perform 
or  fuffer  that  adlion,  or  which  is  the  agent 
or  fufferer  of  the  adlion  prayed  or  wifhed 

*  This  neceffary  implication  of  the  affection  or  difpo- 
lition  of  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker,  in  the  fignification  of 
the  verb,  could  not  efcape  the  obfervation  of  fo  accurate 
a  grammarian  as  Apollonius.  And  accordingly  he  makes 
it  a  principal  and  diftinguifhed  part  of  the  verb,  t Zig 
py/xcart  l%ctipiT<i)s  7rapccx.eiTcu  ft  SixBbo-ic.  De  fyntaxi ,  lib,  3. 

cap .  53. 

It  may  be  obferved  here,  that  under  «■ wijbing  I  include 
interrogating  ;  for  every  man  that  interrogates,  willies 
or  de  fires  to  be  informed. 

for ; 
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for;  and  thefe  perfons,  according  to  the  C.  io. 
diftindtions  of  firft,  fecond,  and  third, 
which  I  have  explained  under  the  article 
of  pronoun,  are  diftincftly  expreffed,  toge- 
gether  with  their  numbers,  by  the  inflec¬ 
tion  of  the  verb  in  the  learned  languages. 

Thus  TwrTu,  m  Greek,  exprefles  that  the 
perfon  who  performs  the  adtion  of  beating 
is  the  fpeaker ;  that  it  is  the  perfon 

fpoken  to ;  7wr«,  that  it  is  fome  third  per- 
foil.  Again,  Twre,  in  the  imperative,  ex¬ 
prefles  that  it  is  the  perfon  to  whom  the 
difcourfe  is  addrefled  that  is  commanded 
to  beat ;  tvtttitu,  that  it  is  fome  third  perfon 
who  is  fo  commanded.  Laftly,  tvtttci/ui  ex¬ 
prefles  that  it  is  the  fpeaker  who  is  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  wifli,  that  is  to  fay,  it  is  wifli- 
ed  that  the  fpeaker  may  perform  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  beating ;  tvtttoi c  wifhes  that  the  per¬ 
fon  who  is  fpoken  to  may  perform  that 
acftion  ;  and  ruvnot  that  fome  third  perfon 
may  do  it. 

j 

Thefe  three  things  therefore,  the  energy 
of  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker,  aflerting,  com¬ 
manding,  or  wifliing  ;  the  thing  aflerted, 
commanded,  or  wiflied,  or  in  one  word  the 
action  of  the  verb  ;  and  laftly,  the  perfon 
or  thing  to  which  that  acftion  relates  in  one 
or  other  of  the  manners  juft  now  mentioned ; 


are 
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C.  io.  are  three  things  expreiTed  in  this  fpecies  of 
verb.  And  there  is  a  fourth  thing  fignifi- 
ed  by  all  verbs  of  this  kind,  and  that  is* 
the  ex  fence  of  the  action  of  the  verb  ;  for 
when  we  affirm  any  thing,  we  affert  that 
it  does  exift ;  when  we  command  it,  we 
defire  that  it  Jhould  exift ;  and  when  we 
with  for  it,  it  is  that  it  may  exift.  This 
general  idea  therefore  of  being  or  exiftence 
is  implied  in  every  verb,  whatever  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  it  may  be.  But  there  is  one  kind  of 
verb  which  expreffes  nothing  elfe  for  its 
a6lion  but  fimple  exiftence,  fach  as  the 
verb  effe  in  Latin,  and  to  be  in  Englifln 
It  is  called  by  the  Latin  grammarians  the 
fubjiantive  verb  ;  but  in  Greek  it  is  deno¬ 
minated,  as  Mr  Harris  has  obferved,  by 
a  much  more  proper  name,  fignifying 
exiftence  *.  This  may  be  called  the  funda¬ 
mental  or  radical  verb,  being  the  fimpleft 
of  all  verbs  ;  for  it  only  expreffes  two  oT 
the  four  things  above  mentioned,  viz. 
ex  fence ,  and  the  energy  or  affeftion  of  the 
mind,  which  are  both  effential  to  the  ex- 
predion  of  every  verb  commonly  fo  called  ; 
and  therefore  this  verb  is  implied  in  all  o- 
ther  verbs,  every  verb  being  refolveable 

*  rP»«a  Z7rupy.Tiv.0v, 

into 
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into  it  and  the  participle.  Thus  amo  is  fum  C.  10. 
amans ,  1S  7TiXuv>  Rud  fo  on  through 

all  the  tenfes.  In  Englifh  we  make  ufe  of 
this  form  of  exprellion,  and  I  think  it  is  a 
beauty'  of  our  language,  particularly  in  the 
exprellion  of  the  future  ;  as  when  we  fay, 

I  am  to  do  fuch  a  thing ;  whigh  I  hold  to 
be  a  paulo  poji  futurum ,  much  more  than 
the  Greek  tenfe  which  bears  that  name. 

Befides  thofe  four  things  principally  ex- 
prefled  by  the  verb,  there  is  an  adjunct, 
which  is  necelfarily  implied  in  every  verb 
j  -of  this  kind,  and  therefore  is  made  part 
of  the  definition  of  a  verb  by  Ariflotle 
'  I  mean  time .  The  reafon  of  which  is,  that 
in  the  expreffion  of  every  verb  the  idea  of 
1  exiflence,  as  we  have  feen,  is  neceflarily 
implied  :  now  all  things  here  below  exift 
in  time,  and  all  the  diftinflions  of  time 
are  applicable  to  them  ;  for  they  arey 
•were ,  and  muill  be .  And  if  the  curious 
j  reader  further  defires  to  know  the  reafon 
j  of  this,  it  is  becaufe  all  fublunary  things 
being  generated  and  corrupted,  are  in  a 
!  conftant  flux  or  motion,  betwixt  genera¬ 
tion  and  corruption.  Now  where -ever 

*  w.ua  Ss  tn  to  7rpoo-a-n,uc<r;ov  vpovov.  Atijlot .  de  Interpret,  cap .  3. 
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•  •  « * » 

C.  io.  there  is  motion,  there  muft  be  time  ;  for 
v  time  is  nothing  elfe  but  the  interval  which 
the  mind  perceives  betwixt  what  is  prior 
and  fubfequent  in  motion  But  beiides 
firnple  exiftence,  all  other  verbs,  except 
the  fubftantive,  denote  foine  kind  of  ac¬ 
tion  or  operation;  and  hence  it  is  that  a 
verb  is  commonly  faid  to  be  a  word  de¬ 
noting  action 

The 


m  r  ’  '  t  ,i  fvj  >  \  e  f  *  ~ 

lore  tpxfziv  yvyovivcci  % povov ,  orav  tv  yfpoTipv  %uu  vfipv  £v  t»  ki~ 

%'Y>cru  clierQncrtv  t.ctSa/utv.  Natural .  aujcult.  lib.  4.  cap.  I  (). 
See  the  whole  p adage  tranfcribed,  and  mod  elegantly 
and  correctly  tranflated,  by  Mr  Harris,  in  the  Hermes , 
pag.  107. 

f  This  is  not  a  complete  definition,  as  it  leaves  out 
the  energy  of  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker,  which,  as  we 
have  feen,  is  efiential  to  this  kind  of  the  verb.  It  is  alfo 
an  incomplete  definition,  by  which  a  verb  is  faid  to  be 
a  word  of  affirmation  :  Firjl,  Becaufe  it  takes  in  only 
the  energy  of  the  mind  ;  and  idly,  Becaufe  it  does  not 
exprefs  the  three  feveral  kinds  of  this  energy,  but  men¬ 
tions  only  one  of  them,  viz.  affirmation. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  there  are  things  in  nature 
that  are  eternal  and  immutable,  and  have  nothing  to  do 
with  change  or  motion,  nor  by  confequence  with  time  ; 
and  the  verbs  which  we  ufe  in  fpeaking  of  them,  ought 
therefore  to  have  no  tenfes  :  but  there  are  no  fuch  verbs 
in  any  language  that  I  know  ;  for  even  the  fubftantiv§ 
ytrb,  which  denotes  exiftence  merely,  has  tenfes  like 
other  verbs.  Thefe  eternal  and  immutable  thipgs, 
though  they  go  not  exut  in  time ,  yet  have  duration „ 

'  (  w  1  ,  i 

which 
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The  reafon  why  no  other  part  of  fpeech  C.  :io. 
implies  the  lignification  of  time  is,  that 
iio  other  pai't  of  fpeech  implies  any  energy 
of  the  mind,  afferting  or  willing  the  thing 
exprefied.  Thus  when  we  ufe  a  word  de¬ 
noting  a  fub fiance,  or  any  quality  of  a 
fiibftance,  foch  as  black  or  avhite^  there 
is  nothing  in  the  terms  we  ufe,  expreffing 
or  implying  that  the  mind  afferts  that 
thofe  things  do  exift,  or  wills  that  they 
fhonld  exift. 

In  the  learned  languages,  the  different 

*  %  %  k  ;  i  » 

which  is  a  more  general  idea  than  time,  and  is  expreffed 
in  the  Greek  phiiofophy  by  the  word  and  in  La¬ 
tin  by  the  fame  word  in  the  Eolic  dialecft  eetnim  ;  but  a3 
there  is  no  motion  in  filch  beings,  fo  that  the  mind  can¬ 
not  diftinguiftl  what  is  fir  ft  and  laft  in  them,  therefore 
time  does  not  apply  to  them. 

Ariftotle,  in  his  books,  De  Naturali  /. lufcultatione 
lias  very  properly  obferved,  that  if  there  were  no  circu¬ 
lar,  that  is,  motion  revolving  into  itfelf,  there  would  be 
no  certain  or  determined  meafure  of  time  ;  not  but  the 
mind  would  diftinguiftl  what  is  firft  from  what  is  laft  in  mo¬ 
tion,  and  confequently  have  the  perception  of  the  interval 
betwixt,  as  we  have  when  we  diftinguiftl  betwixt  the  diffe¬ 
rent  thoughts  or  motions  of  our  own  minds ;  but  if  it  were 
not  for  the  circular  motion  of  the  celeftial  bodies,  we 
ftiould  have  no  ftanctard  whereby  to  meafure  that  inter¬ 
val,  and  ftiould  only  have  a  confufed  idea  of  it,  fuch  as 
we  have  of  any  {pace  or  interval  of  which  we  have  no 
rheafure, 


diftinclions 
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C  10.  diftindiions  of  time  are  marked  by  dif- 
ferent  inflections  of  the  verb.  But  the 
modern  languages  of  Europe  have  not 
many  tenfes  of  that  kind,  and  none  at 
all  in  the  paffive  voice.  Their  tenfes  there¬ 
fore  are  moftly  formed  by  the  afliftance  of 
other  verbs,  which  they  call  auxiliary  verbs, 
but  which  themfelves  have  but  few  tenfes. 
Of  this  kind  in  Englifh  are  have ,  am, 
Jhall ,  and  will ;  and  in  French  avoir  and 
etre . 

From  this  account  of  the  kind  of  verb 


we  are  now  fpeaking  of,  I  think  the  fol- 
ing  definition  of  it  may  be  drawn. 
It  is'  a  word  principally  fignificant  of 
4  accident,  of  the  energy  of  the  mind 
of  the  fpeaker  relative  to  that  acci¬ 
dent,  of  the  fubftance  to  which  the 
accident  belongs,  and  it  is  confignificant 
of  time 

This 


U 


&  £ 


CC 


*  Tn  this  definition,  I  have  included  nothing  but  what 
is  efiential  to  the  verb,  and  which  is  expreffed  in  it, 
either  direddy,  or  by  implication.  The  expreflron  of  ac¬ 
cident,  under  which  I  comprehend  both  aUion  and  exig¬ 
ence,  is  abfolutely  necefiary  in  every  verb  ;  —  fo  is  alfo 
the  energy  of  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker  ;  —  and  there- 
fore  they  are  both  direUly  expreffed  even  in  the  verbs  of 
modern  languages,  otherwife  they  would  not  deferve  the 


name 
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This  adjunct  of  time  to  the  verb,  ma-  C.  10. 
king  what  we  commonly  call  tenfes ,  is  of 
fuch  importance  in  language,  that  it  well 
deferves  a  chapter  by  itfelf. 


C  H  A  P.  XL 


Of  tenfes . 


can  be  more  accurate  than  the  C.  1 1 . 


X  ^  philofophy  of  time  given  us  by  Mr 
I  Harris  in  his  Hermes ;  and  his  application 
;  of  it  to  the  tenfes  of  verbs  is  new,  and  very 


ingenious. 


But  as  his  fyftem,  however 


|  perfect  in  fpeculation,  does  not  appear  to 
me  adapted  to  the  ufe  of  any  language,  I 
'  will  give  another  that  1  think  is  more 
|  practical,  leaving  it  to  the  reader  to  chufe 
j  that  which  he  likes  bed. 

I  think  all  grammarians  are  agreed, 

1  name  of  verbs.  As  to  the  other  two,  viz.  the  fubftance 
■  I  to  which  the  accident  belongs,  that  is,  the  perfon  of  the 
verb,  and  likewife  that  neceffary  adjunct  of  all  verbs, 

’  viz.  time,  they  are  implied  in  the  verbs  of  all  modem 
languages,  but  only  dire&ly  exprelfed  in  fome  of  them  ; 
i  whereas  they  are  both  fo  exprelfed  in  the  learned  langua- 


that 
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C.  11.  that  whatever  variations  or  modifications 
there  may  be  of  tenfes,  there  are  but  three 
firnple  and  original  tenfes,  viz.  the  pajl i 
the  prefent ,  and  the  future .  But  the  pur* 
pofe  of  language  could  not  bfe  ferved  by 
this  firnple  divifion  of  time ;  there  are 
therefore  various  modifications  of  the  firnple 
times  expreffed  by  the  verb  ;  dnd  of  thefe 
I  am  now  to  fpeak. 

In  the  firft  place,  it  is  to  be  obferved, 
that  there  is  one  part  of  the  expreflion  of 
the  verb  which  is  always  of  the  prefent 
time,  I  mean  the  energy  of  the  mind  of 
the  fpeaker ;  for  he  always  affirms,  wifhes^ 
or  commands,  at  the  time  when  he  (peaks  ; 
and  which,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  is  what 
is  called  the  prefent  time  in  grammati¬ 
cal  language.  It  is  therefore  only  to  the 
action  of  the  verb  that  the  variety  of  times 
is  applicable. 

The  firft  divifion  of  thofe  firnple  times 
which  I  (hall  obferve  is,  that  the  adtion 
is  denoted  to  be  either  perfect  or  im¬ 
perfect,  or  indefinite  ;  the  meaning  of 
which  laft  is,  that  it  is  not  determined  by 
the  expreffion,  whether  it  be  perfect  or 
imperfed,  that  is,  completed  or  not  com- 
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pleted,  at  the  time  that  is  mentioned  by 
the  fpeaker 

In  applying  this  divifion  to  the  feveral 
t-enfes,  we  will  begin  with  the  prefent : 
for  though  the  paid  be  firft  in  the  order  of 
nature,  the  prefent  is  the  immediate  per¬ 
ception  of  the  mind  ;  and  it  is  with  re- 
fpecl  to  it  that  the  paid  and  future  are  de¬ 
nominated.  And  the  firft  thing  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  is,  whether  or  not  this  divifion 
does  at  ail  apply  to  the  prefent.  And  I  hold 
it  does  not,  properly  fpeaking ;  for  the 
prefent  is  by  its  nature  always  imperfect : 
and  I  agree  entirely  with  Scaliger,  in  the 
paffage  above  quoted,  that  the  expreflion 
pr<efens“perfe£tum  cannot  be  borne,  if  it  be 
examined  with  accuracy.  For  Prifcian  has 
very  properly  defined  the  prefent  time  to  be 
that  of  which  part  is  paid,  and  part  to  come ; 
j  and  therefore,  fays  he,  it  is  called  by  the 

*  This  divifion  of  the  fimple  tenfes  into  perfett  and 

imperfect,  appears,  from  a  paffage  quoted  in  the  Hermes, 

to  have  been  difeovered  by  one  Grocin  in  England  ;  only 

3ie  has  not  added  the  third  member  of  the  divifion,  which 

expreffes  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  This  divifion 

Scahger,  De  caufu  ling.  Lat .  juftly  commends  as  very  a* 

cute  and  ingenious,  and  approves  of  it  entirely,  except 

with  refpeft  to  the  prefent-perfeQ,  of  which  I  Hull  fpeak 
by  and  by.  1 

/  '  Stoics 
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C.  ii.  Stoics  an  imperfect  time  *.  But  out  of 
this  imperfedt  time,  as  the  fame  Prifcian 
has  very  well  obferved,  there  grows  a  per¬ 
fect  time  f .  Thus,  to  ufe  the  inftance  that 
Prifcian  gives,  if  I  have  written  but  a  part 
of  the  verfe  or  line,  and  am  ftill  conti¬ 
nuing  to  write,  I  fay,  fcribo  verfnm ,  / 
write ,  of  am  e writing  the  verfe  ;  but  if  I 
have  juft  finifhed  it,  fo  that  the  work  is 
completed,  then  I  fay,  fcripfi  verfum ,  or, 
as  it  is  expreffed  without  ambiguity  in 
Englifh,  I  have  written  the  verfe .  This 
tenfe  is  called  the  prxterite-perfeff ,  or  fhort- 
ly  the  prcter-perfecl ;  and,  as  the  name  im¬ 
plies,  denotes  a  paft  adtion,  but  which  is 
confklered  as  completed  and  perfected  at 
the  time  it  is  mentioned  by  the  fpeaker, 
as  will  be  more  fully  explained  afterwards. 
This  tenfe  therefore  I  think  ought  not  to 
be  ranked  under  the  prefent,  or  confidered 
as  any  fpecies  of  it ;  but  fhould  be  held 
rather  to  belong  to  the  paft,  though  con¬ 
nected  with  the  prefent.  Neither  does  the 

*  See  the.  paffage  quoted  at  large  in  the  Hermes. 

f  Ex  eodem  igiiur  preefevti  na.Jciiur  etiam  perfettum  ;  Ji 
enim  ad  jinem  perveniai  inceptum ,  fiatim  utimur  prceterito - 

gerfefto „ 

diftinction 
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diftinftion  of  indefinite,  in  my  opinion,  C.  11. 
apply  to  the  prefent  tenfe,  as  the  expref- 
non  of  it  neceffarily  denotes  an  im perfect 
action.  I  cannot  therefore  make  the  dif- 
tindlion  that  is  made  in  the  Hermes,  be¬ 
twixt  ypocfco  and  Tvyx<*vtf  ypctyuv,  as  if  the  firfh 
denoted  an  indefinite  or  aoriftical  prefent, 
and  the  other  an  imperfect  or  continued 
prefent.  I  think  there  is  no  more  difference 
betwixt  thefe  two,  than  there  is  betwixt  eypoc^oy 
and  tTvyxaw  ypccyav,  which  Mr  Harris  acknow¬ 
ledges  are  the  fame  ;  or  than  there  is  be¬ 
twixt  fcribo  and  fcribens  Jinn ,  which  Mr 
Harris  has  alfo  fet  down,  as  fignifying  the 
fame  thing  ;  or  if  there  be  any  difference 
betWIXt  ypocyoj  and  Tvyx&vu  ypcctouy,  or  kypcapov 
and  iTvyx*y°v  ypctyw,  it  muft  be  this,  that  the 
one  expreflion  imports,  that  the  acfion  of 
'writing  is  contingent  or  accidental ;  where¬ 
as  yf>cc<pa  {imply  denotes  the  action,  without 
the  addition  of  that  circumftance. 

With  refpect  to  the  paft  tenfe,  I  think 
it  admits  this  diftinftion,  of  perfect,  im¬ 
perfect,  and  indefinite.  And  firft,  I  think 
kypot^a.,  I  'wrote ,  or  did  write  *,  is  clearly  an 

aorift2 

*  This  I  hold  to  be  the  true  aorirt  in  Englifh,  though 
it  be  let  down  in  our  common  grammars  as  the  imperfect 
pah  tenfe  ;  for  they  tranflate  feribebam ,  /  wrote  or  did 

Vol.  II.  R  write, 
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ii.  aorift,  as  it  is  called  by  all  the  gramma¬ 
rians,  expreiTmg  Amply  that  the  action  is 
paid,  without  expreiTmg  whether  it  was  or 
was  not  a  perfect  or  complete  action  at  that 
time.  The  prater- perfedt  yzy  pctya  denotes,  as 
I  have  already  Paid,  not  only  that  the  action 
is  paft,  but  that  the  action  was  completed, 
and  is  considered,  as  a  complete  addon  at 
this  prefent  time.  The  pi u fquam- p erf s cl 
tyiypoLffM,  I  had  f written ,  alfo  denotes  that 
the  action  was  completed,  but  at  fome  paft 
time  ;  and  typaocy,  I  ivas  writing,  denotes 
that  the  action  is  paft,  but  was  not  then  com¬ 
pleted,  but  {till  going  on,  and  therefore 
it  is  called  the  imperfect. 

As  to  the  future,  it  appears  to  me  to 
have  likewife  all  thofe  three  diftin£tions 
that  I  have  obferved  in  the  paft.  For  I  a- 
gree  with  Mr  Harris,  that  yp^o,  or  J crib  am, 
expreifes  the  future  action  indefinitely, 
without  determining  whether  it  be  perfect 
or  not.  And  it  is  certain,  that  ytypacpw  ho- 
pat,  -  or,  as  the  Latins  very  happily  exprefs 
it  by  one  word,  fcripfero ,  denotes  the  fu¬ 
ture  action  perfect,  though  there  be  fome- 


write,  whereas  it  fhould  be  tranfUted,  I  was  writing.  — 
For  we  have  not  in  pngllfh,  as  they  have  in  French,  a 
fleUion  of  the  verb  to  exp  refs  it,  but  mud  ufe  the  auxi¬ 
liary  with  the  participlg. 


thing 
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thino*  more  in  the  exprellion  of  it,  as  1  fliall 

o  t  ; 

obferve  afterwards  *  ;  and  I  think  that 


ypcupov  kojuoLi  may  be  made  a  tenfe  of,  to  de¬ 
note  an  imperfedt  future,  fuch  as  is  ex~ 
prelfed  by  the  Englifh  phrafe,  I  Jloall  be 
'writings  though  there  be  not  in  any  lan¬ 


guage,  fo  far  as  I  know,  any  fledlion  of 
the  verb  exorefiny  fuch  a  tenfe. 

Jl  O 


Thus  far  therefore  we  have  gone  in  th 


e 


explanation  of  the  tenfes  ;  but  I  think  not 


*  The  paulo  pojl  fut ur uni ,  as  it  is  commonly  called, 
is  in  my  opinion  a  tenfe  which  expreffes  the  future  perfect, 
and  no  more.  For  proof  of  this,  I  appeal  to  the  follow- 

ing  p alfage  111  Plato  — ’Euv  y dp  dpx  lyct  Sch 7  tivcc  tutuv!  t uv  ccv- 
^prj7rav,  civ  cry  opa;,  uvtiyx  y.a Act  JV/v  t«0v«v«/,  teSv^etcu  vro;  ov  ccv  Sdl,v 
xa*  rtvx  Sopy )  rv;  rcifahv;  aur«v  YXTiayvvxt  JUv,  xarixycc;  la-rat  ccvtiy.cc 
ya.Xx’  kkv  (otyanov  Sttcryjs^ai,  &  tics  %ta-  ytvov  httoci.  vtu  ytyx  lyx  Svvx~ 

y.cct  0  tv  7toaih.  Gorg.  p.  469.  edit ,  Serratii.  Here  it  is 
evident,  that  tcBwPitcci  anfwers  exactly  to  yarcxya;  la-rat,  and 
&i\<r yj.ay.i-10'v  la-rat,  which  are  clearly  perfedt  futures.  There 
is  another  example  that  I  recollect  from  the  Alceftis  of 
Euripides,  where  Admetus,  fpeaking  to  lais  wife,  fays, 

Ecrrat  rxo’  uttcci,  yv  rpscrv;’  t- ret  ar  lyo 
Kcd  {acrxv  t-.ypv,  y.al  (jaws’  lyv  yvvv 
Mcv;j  v.ZK\vay,  y.bTt ;  ccvn  an  ttotI 
Tci/ch  xv  S' pa  vvy.<pv  Qiscrxhi;  7rpoafSly^crxt. 


Here  xe kwo-v  can  fignify  nothing,  but  y.zyxvysvv  Isy  ;  fof, 
I  fo  far  as  I  know,  this  tenfe  is  always  ufed  in  a  pa  dive 
nullification,  and  we  may  obferve,  that  the  per  feed  fjg. 
iiuication  or  it  is  fitly  marked  by  the  reduplication  pre¬ 
fixed,  which  in  Greek  is  the  mark  of  the  per  reft. 

This  account  of  the  tenfe,  I  know,  is  different  from 
the  common,  by  which  it  is  made  to  fignify,  as  the  name 
given  it  imports,  an  immediate  future  :  but  for  this  fig- 
niScation  of  it  I  can  find  no  good  authority. 


*3* 
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far  enough  to  explain  fully  and  diftinctly 
the  nature  and  ufe  of  them.  For  I  think 
fomething  more  is  wanting,  to  give  a  clear 
notion  of  the  prseter-perfedt  for  example, 
or  of  the  plu~ perfect,  than  juft  to  fay, 
that  the  one  denotes  an  aftion  perfefted 
at  the  prefent  time,  and  the  other  an  ac¬ 
tion  that  was  perfected  at  fome  paft  time  ; 
and  particularly  the  ufe  of  the  praster-per- 
fedL  and  the  diftinftion  betwixt  it  and  the 
aorift,  has  not  been  fufficiently  explained  in 
any  book  that  I  have  feen  :  for  further 
explanation  of  it,  I  think  it  will  be  necef- 
fary  to  make  a  divifionof  the  tenfes  not  hi¬ 
therto  mentioned,  and  which  was  fuggeft- 
ed  to  me  by  the  ufe  of  the  modern  langua¬ 
ges.  The  divifion  I  mean  is  into  ftmple 
and  compounded.  The  ftmple  are  the 
three  I  firft  mentioned,  viz.  the  paft,  pre¬ 
fent,  and  future,  with  the  threefold  dif- 
tindtion  of  perfect,  imperfedt,  and  indefi¬ 
nite  ;  but  of  thefe  ftmple  tenfes,  there  are 
various  combinations,  which  are  now  to 
be  explained. 

To  find  out  all  the  different  combina¬ 
tions  of  thefe  three  tenfes,  is  a  problem  of 
arithmetic,  the  folution  of  which  would 
be  of  very  little  ufe  in  the  prefent  inquiry : 
for  I  am  perfuaded  there  is  no  language 

that 


.  \  v 
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that  by  any  form  of  the  verb  expref-  C.  ii. 
fes  all  thofe  feveral  combinations  ;  e.  g. 
there  is  no  one  tenfe  of  any  verb,  that  ex- 
prefles  that  the  addon  of  the  verb  is,  was, 
and  will  be ;  neither  is  there  any,  fo  far 
as  I  know,  that  denotes,  that  the  addon  is 
and  will  be ,  or  was  and  will  be  *.  But 
there  are  three  of  them  which  are  to  be 
found  in  feveral,  viz.  the  pad  with  the 
prefent,  —  the  pad  with  the  pad,  —  and  the 
pad  with  the  future. 

The  fird  combination  makes  the  tenfe 
I  have  already  mentioned,  viz.  the  prseter- 
perfedd  It  is  expreiTed  in  Greek  by  one 
word,  yiyfatpct ;  but  in  Englilh  and  French, 
it  is  expreffed  by  the  affidance  of  the  auxi¬ 
liary,  I  have  written ,  J'ai  ecrit ;  which 
makes  the  compofition  of  it  apparent ;  for 


*  Homer,  Iliad,  b.  2.  v.  1 1 7 .  fpeaking  of  Jupiter,  fays, 

"Of  cffl  7ro\\CCUV  7T0\ICCV  Y.&TlXVCTc  KOLfyVX, 

y  it  1  Y.a.1  - - 

Now  there  is  no  language,  fo  far  as  I  know,  that  exprefles 
by  any  one  fledion  of  the  verb,  or  even  by  the  abidance  of 
auxiliaries,  both  the  tWe  and  kvo-h,  that  is,  the  pail  with 
refped  to  the  time  of  the  fpeech,  and  the  future.  I  fay, 
with  refpett  to  the  time  of  the  Jpeech  ;  for  there  is  a  com¬ 
pounded  tenfe,  as  we  fhall  prefently  fee,  which  exprefles 
a  future  and  a  pail  adion ;  but  then  the  pall  adion  is 
likewife  future  with  refped  to  the  time  of  the  fpeech. 


the 
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the  auxiliary  being  in  the  prefent  tenfe, 
and  the  participle  in  the  paft  tenfe,  thews 
plainly  that  it  is  mixed  of  both  tenfes.  I 
have  already  obferved,  that  this  tenfe  de¬ 
notes  an  addon  paft,  and  alfo  an  action 
perfect.  I  have  likewife  faid,  that  this  ac¬ 
tion  is  neverthelefs  conftdered  as  forne  way 
prefent.  It  now  remains  to  be  explained, 
how  an  action,  perfectly  paft,  can  in  any 
way  be  faid  to  be  prefent :  and  the  diffi¬ 
culty-  feerns  to  be  the  greater,  that  this 
tenfe  applies,  not  only  to  addons  that  admit 
of  continuance  and  repetition,  as  when  I 
fay,  1  have  loved,  1  have  refolded ;  but  to 
addons  that  do  not  admit  either,  as  when 


I  lay,  1  have  built  a  hoitfe ,■  I  have  killed  a 
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Iii  order  to  explain  this  matter,  we  muft 
confider  that  the  prefent  of  grammarians  is 
different  from  the  nova  or  inftant  of  philo- 
fophers.  For  this  admits  of  no  extenfion 
or  diviftoii  any  more  than  a  point,  and 
is  no  part  of  time,  but  the  boundary  of  it, 
as  a  point  is  of  a  line ;  whereas  the  prefent 
of  the  grammarian  has  a  certain  extenfion. 
It  it  be  a  fired,  what  that  extenfion  is  ?  I  an- 
Iwer,  it  depends  upon  the  fpeaker  to  make 
it  greater  or  lefs  as  he  chufes  :  he  may 

make? 
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make  it  an  hour,  a  day,  a  month,  See.  C.  1 1 
When  he  does  fo,  all  the  parts  of  the  day 
or  month,  as  well  as  the  inftant  when  he 
fpeaks,  make  ail  together  the  prefent  novo. 

A  portion  therefore  of  paid  time  is  taken 


into  Rich  a  prefent,  and  in  this  way  an  action 
that  happened  in  that  paft  time,  is  CQiifi- 
dered  as  prefent. 

If  therefore  the  fpeaker  exprefles  what 
portion  of  paft  time  he  takes  into  the  pre¬ 
fent  novo,  there  feems  to  be  little  difficulty 
in  the  matter.  Thus  if  I  fay,  I  have  built 
my  houfe  this  year ,  This  day  I  have  voritten  a 
letter ,  it  is  plain,  that  I  make  in  the  one 
cafe  the  year,  in  the  other  the  day,  the 
prefent  time  ;  and  therefore  the  addon, 
though  paft,  is  fitly  expreffed  by  a  form 
of  the  verb  that  denotes  the  prefent,  as 
well  as  the  paft. 

But  fuppofe  I  make  no  Rich  circum- 
feription  of  time,  nor  fet  any  bounds  to 
the  novo,  frill  I  can  fay,  I  have  built  a 
houfe,  I  have  written  a  letter,  I  have  re- 
folved  to  do  Rich  or  Rich  a  thing.  In 
!  what  fenfe  then  are  thefe  paft  addons  pre- 
!  fent  ?  My  anfxver  is,  In  their  effects,  which 
in  Rich  expreftions  are  always  confidered  as 
|  prefent,  though  the  action  be  paft. 


la 
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In  order  to  explain  this  further,  it  is  to 
be  confidered,  that  the  effect  of  fome  ac¬ 
tions  is  a  work  which  remains  after  the 
action  or  energy  is  over.  Thus,  when  a 
mafon  builds  a  houfe,  or  I  write  a  letter, 
the  houfe  and  the  letter  remain  after  the 
energy  of  building  or  writing  is  paid* 
While  therefore  the  houfe  or  letter  exifts, 
I  ufe  this  tenfe  properly,  and  fay,  that  / 
have  built  the  houfe  or  'written  the  letter  ; 
but  fuppofe  them  both  deftroyed,  I  can¬ 
not  fay  properly,  I  have  built  the  one  or 
written  the  other . 

But  further,  there  are  addons  which 
end  in  energy,  and  produce  no  work  that 
remains  after  them  *.  What  fhall  we  fay 
of  fiich  addons  ?  Cannot  we  fay,  we  have 
danced  a  dance ,  played  a  tune ,  taken  a  walkr 
and  the  like  ;  and  yet  how  can  fuch  ac¬ 
tions,  fo  perfeddy  paft  that  no  traces  of 
them  remain,  be  laid  in  any  fenfe  to  be 
prelent  ?  My  anfwer  is,  That  the  confe- 
quences  of  fuch  addons,  refpeddng  either 
the  fpeaker,  or  fome  other  perfon  or  thing, 
are  prefent ;  and  what  thefe  confequences 
are,  appears  from  the  tenor  of  the  dif- 

*  This  laft  kind  of  aftion,  is  in  Greek  called 

the  other  is  item# 

courfe* 
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courfe.  Thus  I  fay,  1  have  taken  a  walk , 
and  am  much  the  better  for  it ;  I  have  played 
the  tune ,  /mzc/a  pleafed  with  it ;  I  have 

danced  one  dance ,  fz/z//  incline  to  dance  no 
more .  In  thefe  inflances  the  adlion  is  paf- 
fcd,  and  no  work  left  behind  it ;  but  the 
confequences  remain,  and  are  prefent,  and 
therefore  the  double  time  is  properly  ufed. 

I  I  may  alfo  fay,  I  have  taken  a  walk ,  and  am 
going  to  drefs  ;  but  fuch  an  exprelfion  falls 
under  the  firft  ufe  I  have  mentioned  of 
this  tenfe,  when  the  bounds  of  the  now 
are  extended,  fo  as  to  take  in  a  portion  of 
;  the  part  ;  for  in  this  expreffion  I  compre- 
I  hend  both  actions  in  the  fame  portion  of 
time. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  the  praster- 
:  perfect  ufed  in  this  laft  way,  of  denoting 
:  the  confequences  of  a  pad  adtion  as  pre- 

I  fent,  may  be  applied  even  to  adlions  that 
c I  produce  works,  but  which  are  deftroyed  ; 

for  I  may  fay,  1  have  built  a  houfe ,  which 
’!  has  coji  me  much  money ,  though  the  houfe 
i\  be  burnt  ;  but  if  I  mention  only  the 
c  building  the  houfe,  without  any  confe- 
]  quences,  I  cannot  ufe  that  tenfe,  after  the 

I I  houfe  is  deftroved. 

j 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  prater-perfect 
Vol.  II.  S  is 
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C.  ii.  is  properly  ufed,  either  when  the  pad  ac- 
tion  is  comprehended  in  the  prefent  nowy 
or  when  the  effects  of  it,  viz.  either  the  work 
produced  by  it,  or  the  confequences  of  it, 
are  ftill  exiding.  In  fuch  cafes  the  expref- 
fion  of  the  tenfe  denotes,  that  the  action, 
though  pad,  is  confidered  as  prefent.  But 
fuppofe  a  certain  portion  of  time  is  expref- 
fed,  that  is  cut  off  and  feparated  by  fome 
known  boundary  from  the  prefent  nowy 
I  cannot,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  ufe  a  tenfe  that 
involves  any  confideration  of  the  prefent, 
nor  does  the  ufe  of  language  confider  that 
addon  as  any  wife  prefent.  Thus  I  cannot 
fay,  I  have  built  a  houfe  Lift  year ,  I  have 
played  a  tune  yejlerday  ;  but  I  mud  ufe  the 
acrid,  and  fay,  /  built  the  houfe  loft  yeary 
and  played  the  tune  yefterday  ;  which  (hews, 
that  the  drd  and  capital  ufe  of  this  tenfe 
is,  to  exprefs  an  addon  comprehended  in 
the  prefent  now  ;  fo  that  if  there  be  a  cir- 
cumfcription,  which  feparates  it  from  the 
nowy  and  throws  it  into  a  portion  of  pad 
time,  this  tenfe  cannot  be  ufed. 

And  here  we  may  obferve  a  propriety  in 
our  Englidi  idiom,  which  is  not  in  the 
French.  Both  the  French  and  we  fay,  I  have 
dyne  a  thing  to-day ;  but  they  fay,  in  the  e- 

vening, 
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vening,  J'  ai  le  fait  ce  matin  ;  whereas  we 
fay,  /  did  it  this  mornings  if  the  morning 
be  paffed. 

As  to  the  aorift  of  the  part,  I  have  al¬ 
ready  obferved,  that  it  does  not  determine 
whether  the  adtion  be  perfected  or  not ; 
but  it  is  alfo  indefinite  in  another  refpedl, 
that  it  does  not  determine  whether  the  nonjo 
is  to  be  taken  into  that  paft  time,  or  whe¬ 
ther  the  adtion  is,  in  any  of  the  refpedts 
i  above  mentioned,  to  be  confidered  as  pre¬ 
fen  t.  In  fhort,  it  does  not  determine  whe¬ 
ther  the  tenfe  be  compounded,  or  a  fimple 
paft  tenfe  ;  and  it  is  in  this  fenfe,  as  I  ap¬ 
prehend,  that  it  is  called  an  aorift  by  the 
I  antient  grammarians.  It  is  on  account 
of  this  Ilmple  fignihcation  of  the  paft 
that  it  is  fo  much  ufed  in  hiftory,  which 
commonly  fpeaks  of  events  only  as  paft, 
f  without  any  relation  to  the  prefent  ; 

'  whereas  the  orator  very  often  mentions 
jj  paft  events  with  a  view  to  the  prefent 
:  time,  and  therefore  frequently  ufes  the 
n  praeter-perfedh 

From  this  account  of  thefe  two  tenfes, 
lit  is  evident  that  they  may  be  both  pro¬ 
perly  enough  applied  to  the  fame  event: 
for  if  I  confider  the  event  limply  as  paft, 

S  a  without 
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C.  it.  without  taking  into  my  confideration  the 
prefent,  I  ufe  the  aorift  ;  whereas,  if  I 
any  wife  refer  to  the  prefent,  the  com- 
pounded  tenfe,  which  expreffes  both  the 
paft  and  prefent,  is  the  proper  tenfe.  Thus 
I  fay,  He  killed  a  man ,  and  <was  hanged . 
Here  the  aorift  is  the  proper  tenfe,  be- 
caufe  the  expreffion  has  no  relation  to  the 
prefent ;  but  if  I  fay,  he  is  to  be  hanged , 
then  the  proper  tenfe  of  the  verb  kill  is 
the  prster-perfedl,  and  I  fhould  fay,  He 
has  killed  a  man ,  and  is  to  be  hanged . 

The  ufe  of  thefe  teafes  is,  according  to 
my  obfervadon,  the  fame  in  Greek  that  it 
is  in  Englifh,  particularly  as  to  what  I  laft 
mentioned,  of  both  being  applied  to  the 
fame  event  in  different  refpects.  In  De~ 
moftlienes’s  oration  againft  Ariftocrates, 
whom  he  accufes  of  tranfgrefting  a  de¬ 
cree,  he  ufes  the  prater- perfect  he 

has  tranfgrejjed ,  or  the  aorift  **{>&*,  he  tranf- 
grejfed ,  juft  as  he  confiders  the  tranfgreffion 
of  the  decree,  either  as  prefent  by  its  ef¬ 
fects  and  confequences,  or  limply  as  paft. 

The  examples  I  have  given,  I  hope,  are 
fuflicient  to  explain  my  meaning  con¬ 
cerning  the  ufe  of  thefe  two  tenfes.  I  will 
however  give  two  more ;  one  from  the 

trandation 
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tranflation  of  our  Bible,  and  the  other  C.  11. 
from  Ariftotle’s  philofophical  works.  The 
tranflators  of  our  Bible,  though,  as  I  ob- 
ferved  before,  they  may  not  have  perfectly 
underftood  the  original,  did  certainl  y  under¬ 
hand  their  own  language  very  well;  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  I  hold  the  Englifh  Bible  to  be  the 
bell  ftandard  of  the  Englifh  language  we 
have  at  this  day.  In  t  ran  Hating  that  pious 
fentence  of  Job,  after  every  thing  was  taken 
from  him,  they  make  him  fay,  The  Lord 
gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away ;  blejffed 
he  the  name  of  the  Lord :  where  we  have  both 
tenfes  mofh  properly  ufed.  If  in  place  of 
gave,  the  aorift,  they  had  ufed  the  com¬ 
pound  tenfe  hath  given ,  it  would  have 
been  improper,  becaufe  what  the  Lord 
gave  was  at  that  time  taken  away,  fo  that 
the  action  of  giving ,  could  not  in  any 
way  be  faid  to  be  prefent ;  whereas  the 
next  verb  take ,  is  moft  properly  in  the 
compound  tenfe,  becaufe  his  wealth  then 
continued  to  be  taken  away.  But  if  he 
had  faid  fo  after  he  had  got  back  his 
wealth,  it  would  not  have  been  proper, 
and  he  muft  have  faid,  the  Lord  gave ,  and 
the  Lord  took  away ,  becaufe  the  adlion  of 

taking 
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C.  11.  faking  was  then  altogether  paffed,  with-* 
out  any  confequences  of  it  remaining. 

The  other  example  is  from  Ariftotle’s 
Phyfics,  where,  ipeaking  of  the  power 
that  makes  bodies  defcend,  he  fays  *,  K net, 
jtoLi  KixivMt,  It  moves  it ,  and  has  moved  it ;  by 
which  he  means,  that  while  the  body  gets 
continually  frefh  impulfes  from  gravity,  it 
retains  the  former  impulfes,  fo  that  the 
power  is  always  accumulating,  and  the 
motion  confequently  always  accelerating  ; 
and  our  modem  difcoveries  have  afcertain- 
ed  that  the  velocity  is  as  the  fquare  of  the 
times.  Here  therefore  the  p'raeter-perfedl 
tenfe  is  molt  properly  ufed  to  denote  that 
the  confequences  of  the  former  impulfes 
ftill  continue. 

I  rnufi  further  obferve,  that  there  is  an 
ufe  of  this  tenfe  in  the  imperative  mood, 
very  frequent  in  Euclid,  who,  when  he  de¬ 
fires  you  to  make  a  diagram,  ufes  the 
word  ytypoLptiv ;  which  imports,  firft,  that  it 
fhall  be  defcribed,  and  then  being  defcri- 
bed,  fhall  continue  to  ferve  for  the  demon- 
ftration. 

The  Latin  language,  among  its  other 
defeats,  has  but  one  tenfe  to  exprefs  both 

*  Phyf.  Aufeult.  lib .  7«  cap »  6.  p.  406c 

the 
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the  aorift  and  the  prseter-perfecft ;  for  fcripfi  C. 
with  them  hands  for  both  and  y«- 

ypoitpx  *.  I  do  not  think,  as  fome  gram- 
rians  feem  to  do,  that  the  Latin  is  a  cor¬ 
ruption  of  the  Greek,  as  the  French  or  I- 
talian  are  of  the  Latin  ;  but  I  think  it  is 
a  dialed!  of  the  Greek,  which  came  off 
from  the  parent  -  language,  and  was 
brought  to  Italy  by  Enotrus  or  Evander 
before  the  Greek  was  perfectly  formed, 
and  particularly  before  their  grammarians 
had  learned  to  diftinguifh  betwixt  the 
fimple  part,  and  the  pafl:  which  takes  in 
the  prefent. 

There  is  one  very  peculiar  ufe  which  the 
Latins  make  of  their  preterite,  obferved  by 
Mr  Harris,  by  which  they  not  only  do  not 
include  the  prefent,  but  exclude  it ;  fo  that 
the  tenfe  is  neither  an  aorift,  which  does  not 
exclude  the  prefent,  nor  is  it  a  prceter-perfedl, 
which  does  include  the  prefent,  but  fome- 
thing  betwixt  the  two.  In  this  fenfe  Virgil 

*  In  the  exprefllon  pent ,  fo  common  in  the  Latin  co¬ 
medy,  the  perfect  has  undoubtedly  the  meaning  of 
the  prseter- perfect  in  Greek.  Alfo  in  that  paffage  of 
Virgil,  where  Dido  fays,  Vixi,  et  quern  dederat  curfum 
for  tuna  peregi ,  vixi  undoubtedly  fignifies  GiCiav.a.  I  be¬ 
lieve  however  it  is  more  commonly  ufed  in  an  aoriftical 
fenfe  ;  and  accordingly  it  is  always  the  hiftorical  tenfe  in 
jLatiq. 


fays. 
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C.  1 1 .  fays,  Fui  m  us  Troes ,  f  ui  t  Ilium ,  et  ingens  glo- 
v^"v"nJ  r'ia  j)arganidum.  In  like  manner  Tibullus, 
Vivite  fences ,  memores  et  vivite  nojlri ,  five 
E  rim  us  five  nos  fata  fuisse  valent .  And 
in  the  fame  fenfe  Cicero  fays  of  the  confpi- 
raters  whom  he  had  put  to  death,  Vixe- 
runt ,  in  all  which  inftances  it  is  evident, 
that  the  tenfe  excludes  the  prefent. 

But  there  is  a  fenfe  in  which  both  the 
Greeks  and  Latins  ufe  the  aorift,  which 
I  have  not  yet  mentioned,  and  which  I 
think  is  not  commonly  obferved :  it  is  to 
exprefs,  that  the  aeftion  is  of  a  nature  to 
happen  frequently,  and  not  at  any  deter¬ 
mined  time,  either  paft,  prefent,  or  to 
come.  Thus  Ifocrates  fays,  Oxiyoc  x?ov°c  be- 
ixvai  rck  tqv  cpavhoov  awnQeiac.  And  Horace,  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  exercifes  and  labours  that  it  was 
necefiary  to  undergo  in  order  to  gain  a 
prize  in  the  games,  fays,  fui  cupit  optatam 
curfu  contingere  met  am,  mult  a  tulit  fecit- 
que puer^  sudavit  et  alsit,  abstinuit 
verier e  et  vino ,  &c.  Again  Virgil  fays, 
Non  ahter  quam  qui  adverfo  vix  jlumine  lem - 
bum  remigus  fubigii  :  ft  brachia  forte  re- 
mi  sit,  atque  ilium  in  pros  ceps  prono  rapit  al¬ 
veus  amni * ;  where  it  may  be  obferved,  that 
the  perfect  remifit  is  joined  with  the  pre- 

*  Georgic.  i.  v,  201. 

fent 
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Pent  fubigit  and  rapit ;  fo  that  it  appears  C 
the  Latins  expreded  this  frequency  of  ac¬ 
tion  at  indetermined  times  by  the  prefent, 

(as  we  do  commonly  in  Englilli),  as  well  as 
by  the  perfect.  There  are  many  more 
paffages  to  be  met  with,  both  in  Greek 
and  Latin  writers,  in  which  this  tenfe  oc¬ 
curs,  and  which  are  not  to  be  explained 
unlefs  we  give  to  the  tenfe  the  fenfe  I  have 
mentioned.  And  fo  much  for  the  firft  com¬ 
pounded  tenfe. 

The  next  is  called  the  plufquam-perfecl ; 
and  is  a  compofition  of  the  pad  with  the 
pad,  which  is  denoted  by  the  Englidi  ex¬ 
predion,  I  had  'written ,  where  we  have 
both  the  preterite  of  the  auxiliary  verb, 
and  the  pad  participle  of  the  principal 
verb.  It  exprefles,  that  the  action  of  the 
verb  is  paffed,  not  only  with  refpedl  to 
the  prefent  novo,  but  alfo  with  refpect  to 
another  addon  Jikewife  pad  ;  fo  that  there 
is  a  fecond  pad  action  plainly  implied  in 
the  tenfe,  and  which  is  always  expreJTed 
either  in  what  follows  or  goes  before  in 
the  difcourfe.  Thus  when  I  fay  dmply, 

I  had  'written  my  letter ,  it  is  evident  I 
refer  to  fome  other  pad  addon  ;  and  I  ex- 
prefs  it,  if  I  add,  •when  you  came  in.  And 
Vol.  II.  T  I 
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I  hold,  that  the  times  of  thofe  two  paft 
addons  are  joined  together,  fo  as  to  make 
only  one  paft  time ;  and  the  only  difference 
I  know  betwixt  this  tenfe  and  the  preter- 
perfedt  is,  that  in  the  place  of  the  prelent 
being  joined  to  the  paft,  fo  as  to  make  of 
the  two  but  one  prefent  time,  the  laft  paft 
here  is  joined  to  the  ftrft  paft,  fo  as  to 
make  together  but  one  paft  time.  The 
ftrft  addon  therefore  muft  be  prefent,  in  one 
of  the  ways  above  defcribed,  when  the  laft 
adlion  happened,  in  order  to  make  the  ufe 
of  this  tenfe  proper.  And  as  thofe  two 
tenfes  have  fo  great  an  affinity,  we  fee, 
that  in  the  learned  languages,  the  pluft 
quam-perfedt  is  formed  from  the  preter- 
perfedt,  as  tyiypct^eiv  from  yiypocpa,  and.  fcrip- 
feram  from  fcripji . 

The  laft  combination  I  mentioned,  was 

that  of  the  paft  with  the  future,  where 

we  are  to  underftand,  that  the  addon  is 

likewife  future  with  refpedt  to  the  time  of 

the  fpeech,  and  only  pail  with  refpedt  to 

another  event,  likewife  future  ;  fo  that 

./ 

with  refpedt  to  the  prefent  time,  that  is, 
the  time  of  the  fpeech,  it  may  be  faid  to 
be  a  combination  of  future  with  future . 
This  tenfe  is  exprefled  by  compofition  in 

Greek 
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Greek  as  well  as  Englifh :  for  in  Greek  C.  1 1 . 
they  fay,  ytyf^uc  houcu,  and  in  Englifh,  I  'v^r>w' 
Jhall  have  r written ,  where  the  junction  of 
the  future  and  paid  is  manifeft  from  the 
expreflion  ;  but  the  Latins  have  been  fo 
lucky  as  to  hit  upon  one  form  of  the  verb 
to  exprefs  it,  fcripfero .  The  tenfe  plainly 
expreffes  a  future  addon,  and  it  implies  an¬ 
other  future  action,  with  refpedt  to  which 
the  firft  future  addon  is  paft,  and  which 
other  future  addon  is  always  expreffed  in 
I  fome  part  of  the  difcourfe.  Thus  when  I 
fay,  /  fhall  have  'written  the  letter ,  it 
|  plainly  expreffes  a  future  addon,  and  alfo 
that  it  is  paffed  with  refpedt  to  fome  o- 
l  ther  future  action ;  and  if  I  add,  when  he 
*  will  come  in ,  then  I  exprefs  likewife  that 
;  fecond  future  addon. 

This  is  the  beft  account  I  am  able  to 
give  of  the  tenfes  of  verbs ;  in  which  I 
I  have  taken  no  notice  of  the  fecond  future  and 
i  fecond  aoriit  of  the  Greek  verbs  ;  becaufe  I 
agree  with  thofe  grammarians  who  think 
:  that  they  have  no  bonification  different 

J  CJ 

I  from  the  firft  futures,  and  firft  aorifts, 
and  are  no  more  than  the  obfolete  prefents 
;  and  imperfects  of  the  old  theme  of  the 
verb,  which  were  (till  retained  after  the 

I  2  new 
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new  theme  came  into  nfe,  but  were  ufed  as 
different  forms  of  the  future  and  aorift;  fo 
that  they  only  ferve  to  enrich  the  analo¬ 
gy,  and  make  the  founds  of  this  fo  va¬ 
rious  part  of  fpeech,  ftill  more  various. 
Neither  can  I  admit  that  there  is  any  fuch 
tenfe  in  the  Greek,  or  any  other  language 
that  I  know,  as  what  is  called  in  the  Her¬ 
mes  the  inceptive ,  fuch  as  or 

rather  y^etv,  (for  that  is  more  commonly 
ufed),  which  is  fa  id  to  be  the  inceptive - 
prejent .  I  know  there  are  inceptive  verbs 
in  Latin,  as  there  are  defiderative  verbs  in 
Greek  ;  but  there  is  no  form  of  any  other 
verb  that  expreffes  either  the  one  or  the 
other.  For  as  to  /mkkco  ypapei?,  it  is  plainly 
a  future,  as  much  as  fcripturus  fum ;  and 
the  only  difference  that  I  know  betwixt  it 
and  7/>a^ar  is,  that  not  only  expreffes 

futurity,  and  therefore  is  joined  with  the 
future  infinitive,  but  alfo  very  often  im¬ 
plies  deliberation,  efpecially  in  the  Attic  ufe 
of  the  word. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XII. 

Continuation  of  the  fame  fubjeSl . — Authori¬ 
ties  in  fupport  of  the  docrtrine  of  the  tenfes 
laid  douun  in  the  preceding  chapter .  —  Dr 
Clarke's  fyjiem  upon  this  fubject  examined . 

I  Should  be  lorry  if  the  reader  thought  C. 

that  I  gave  the  dodtrine  of  the  Greek 
tenfes,  laid  down  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
for  a  difcovery  of  my  own.  All  I  pretend 
is,  to  have  explained  more  fully,  I  think, 
than  has  hitherto  been  done,  what  the  an- 
tients  have  delivered  upon  this  fubject ; 
and  particularly  Theodoras  Gaza,  whom 
I  reckon  among  the  antients,  though  he 
lived  as  late  as  the  fifteenth  century,  on 
account  of  his  learning,  and  the  elegance 
and  accuracy  of  his  Greek  ftyle.  He  has 
left  us  a  Greek  grammar  in  that  language, 
wherein  he  has  explained  fome  things  be¬ 
longing  to  the  art,  in  fo  mafterly  a  man¬ 
ner,  that  while  i  am  reading  him,  I  aim 
fometimes  difpofed  to  forget  the  refugee 
Greek,  and  think  that  it  is  Ariftotle  I  am 

ftudying. 
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ftudying.  He  is  fhort  upon  die  tenfes,  as 
upon  every  thing  elfe,  and  has  given  us 
little  more  than  definitions  of  them,  but 
fuch  definitions  as  agree  perfectly  with  my 
notion  of  them. 

The  prefent  he  defines  to  hiaroi^ivov  kcu 
rikit;  ;  from  which  it  appears,  that  being  bn - 
fierfeft,  was,  according  to  his  notion,  of  the 
efience  of  the  prefent  time.  Nor  does  he 
feem  to  have  any  idea  of  a  prefent  that  was 
aoriftical,  that  is,  did  not  determine  whe¬ 
ther  the  action  was  perfect  or  imperfect, 
any  more  than  of  a  prefent  which  was 
only  inceptive. 

His  definition  of  the  praeter-perfedt  is, 

TO  7TOLPiKy]KV^O(;  OLpn  Kcti  iVTiKit;  Ttf  mCTTOOTOi;.  Hei’C  is 

plainly  laid  down  the  compofition  which  I 
fuppofe  in  this  tenfe,  of  the  prefent  and  the 
pad  ;  but  with  this  reftridtion  and  limita¬ 
tion,  that  it  muft  have  been  lately  paft  ; 
that  is,  it  muft  have  happened  in  a  por¬ 
tion  of  time  paft  which  connects  with 
the  prefent  no*wJ  not  being  divided  from 
it  by  any  boundary  or  limit,  which  I 
have  made  to  be  an  efiential  part  of  the 
figniftcation  of  this**  tenfe.  He  further 
fays,  that  it  muft  be  prefent  as  well  as 
paft  ;  but  then  it  muft  not  be  going  on, 

which 
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which  is  the  cafe  of  an  action  expreffed  by  C 
the  prefent  tenfe,  but  it  mult  be  comple¬ 
ted;  fo  that  it  is  paft,  perfect,  and  prefent. 

That  the  meaning  of  this  expreffion, 
ll  the  perfect  of  the  prefent ,  is  no  other  than 
that  the  adlion,  though  prefent,  muft  not 
be  imperfect  or  going  on,  but  perfect  and 
complete,  is  evident  from  the  fame  au- 
thor’s  definition  of  the  imperfect  tenfe, 

VIZ.  TO  7T CCpOtTtTOLUiy OV  KOU  OLTiKtS  Td  7T  OL  jUiVd  ;  by 

which  this  tenfe  is  diftinguilhed,  firft, 
from  the  prefent,  which  is  or  im¬ 

perfect  like  wife,  but  then  it  IS  Td  iYlTT CCUiVdy 
and  not  rd  Troc^^^tvd,  that  is  to  fay,  of  the 
prefent,  not  the  paft  ;  and  fecondly,  it 
I  is  diftinguifhed  from  the  preter-perfect, 
by  its  going  on,  and  not  being  prefent. 

And  the  names  given  to  thofe  two  tenfes, 
agree  with  the  definitions  of  them  :  for  in 
Greek  the  preter-perfedt  tenfe  is  called 
TroL^eifxivo;,  which  fignifies  lying  beftde ,  de¬ 
noting  that  the  addon,  though  paft,  is 
befide  or  contiguous  to  the  prefent ;  and 
I  the  imperfedt  is  called  that  is, 

extended ,  or  going  on,  by  which  it  is  ef- 
;  fentially  diftinguifhed  from  the  preter- 
perfect. 

Dr  Clarke,  in  his  edition  of  Homer, 

has 
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C.  12.  has  given  us,  in  one  of  his  notes  upon  the 
beginning  of  the  Iliad,  a  perfect  fyftern,  as 
he  feems  to  think,  of  the  tenfes  of  the  Greek 
language,  not  without  a  good  deal  of  often- 
tation,  and  reprehension  of  other  gramma¬ 
rians.  He  divides  all  time,  as  I  do,  into 
pafl,  prefent ,  and  future .  He  alfo  makes 
the  diftindtion  of  the  addon  being  perfect 
or  imperfect ;  but  then  he  applies  this  dif- 
tindlian  to  the  prefent,  which  I  have 
fhewn  is  by  its  nature,  and  according  to 
the  definition  of  Theodorus  Gaza,  always 
imperfect.  And  the  examples  that  he 
gives  of  a  prefent  action  being  perfedl, 
will  apply  only  to  an  addon  that  is  paft, 
but  is  confidered  as  prefent,  in  the  man¬ 
ner  above  explained. 

I  cannot  agree  with  him  neither,  that 
cxenabo  in  Latin,  or  letm™  in  Greek,  is  an 
imperfedt  future.  For  I  think  they  are 
clearly  aorifdcal,  not  determining  whether 
the  future  addon  be  perfedl  or  imperfedl. 
And  as  to  the  account  he  gives  of  cosnavero , 
I  fh all  heme  flipped ,  that  it  is  a  perfect  fu¬ 
ture ,  it  is  an  improper  defeription  of  the 
tenfe,  becaufe  it  does  not  fully  exprefs  its 
nature ;  for  the  future  action  expreiTed 
by  that  tenfe,  is  not  only  perfedl  and  com¬ 
pleted, 
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pleted,  but  it  is  pad  with  refped  to  ano-  C.  12. 
tlier  adion ;  fo  that  it  is  truly  a  compound- 
ed  time,  fuch  as  I  have  explained  it,  of 
the  future  and  the  pad  ;  by  which  we  are 
to  underhand,  as  I  have  already  obferved, 
that  both  the  times  are  future  with  refped 
to  the  noW)  when  I  fpeak,  but  the  one  is 
paded  with  refped  to  the  other.  And  I 
have  alfo  obferved,  that  this  is  a  com¬ 
pounded  tenfe  that  the  Greeks  have  not  in 
one  word,  nor  can  they  exprefs  it  other- 
wife  than  as  we  do,  by  a  circumlocution, 
fuch  as  tao/Aou,  in  which  the  com- 

podtion  is  jud  as  vifible  as  in  our  Englifli 
expredion. 

Dr  Clarke’s  account  alfo  of  the  plufquam- 
perfed  is  very  incomplete  ;  for  all  he  fays 
of  it  is,  that  it  is  the  per  fed  of  the  pad. 

But  that  definition  does  not  didinguidi  it 
fufficiently  from  the  aorid  which  may 

be  ufed  to  exprefs  an  adion  as  perfedly  pad 
as  that  expreffed  by  the  plu-perfed  t7rt(pi\riKeiv> 

But  the  true  notion  of  that  tenfe  is  what  I 
have  given,  namely,  that  it  is  a  compo- 
iition  of  the  pad  with  the  pad,  both  pad 
with  refped  to  the  time  when  I  fpeak, 
and  the  one  pad  with  refped  to  the  other. 

And  there  is  this  further,  as  I  have  ob- 
Vol.  II.  U  ferved 
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C.  12.  fervcd  in  the  Greek  plu-perfecft,  that 
the  action  it  expreffes  is  not  only  paft, 
with  relpedt  to  another  time  likewife  part, 
but  it  is  to  be  contidered  as  prefent  in  one 
or  other  of  the  fenles  above  mentioned  at 
that  other  paft  time.  In  fliort  it  is  the 
preter-perfecft  applied  to  a  paft  time,  in- 
ftead  of  being  applied  to  the  prefent.  And 
in  this  way  many  ufes  of  this  plu¬ 
perfect  tenfe  in  Greek  that  feem  extraor¬ 
dinary,  may,  if  I  am  not  much  miftaken, 
be  eafiily  explained.  It  will  not  however 
explain  the  ufe  of  this  tenfe  in  fome  p ada¬ 
ges  of  Homer,  if  it  be  true  that  the  tenfe 
there  is  really  the  plu-perfetft  ;  but  this 
I  hold  not  to  be  the  cafe  A 

Thus 

*  The  paflages  in  Homer  I  allude  to,  are  the  follow¬ 
ing.  In  the  fir  ft  Iliad,  fpeaking  of  Jupiter,  he  fays, 

’AxC  ukzuv  JV  yiaTo'  ©et ig  ug  yi^ccto  yvvuv. 

v.  512. 

Now  nerro  here  is  fnppofed  by  all  grammarians,  fo  far  as 
I  know,  to  be  the  plu-perfeet  of  the  verb  r^at,  and 
therefore,  according  to  my  notion  of  the  meaning  of  that 
tenfe,  ihould  figoify,  that  Jupiter  had  been  fitting ,  and 
nvas  then  fitting  Jilent  ;  a  fenfe  which  the  p adage  will 
not  bear.  But  I  fay,  that  »<rro  is  not  there  the  plu¬ 
perfect,  but  the  firft  aorift  middle,  which  is  ro-aro,  in  the 
3d  perf.  fmg.  and  by  a  fyncope  wo-to,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  a,\7<>  is  the  3d  perf.  fing.  of  the  ill  aor.  middle,  from 

&A  Xo/u.xif 
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Thus  it  appears,  that  the  general  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Doctor’s  fyffem  are  errone¬ 
ous  :  and  his  explanation  of  the  particular 
tenfes  is  to  me  not  at  all  fatisfaciory ;  for 
he  does  not  fo  much  as  attempt  to  explain, 
otherwife  than  by  giving  examples,  the 
difference  betwixt  the  aorift  and  the  prae- 
ter-perfefl.  And  he  makes  a  difference 
betwixt  the  firft  and  fecond  future  in 

Greek,  which  he  does  not  explain  even  by 

. 

(Iwouui ,  according  to  Euftathius.  By  a  like  miftake  they 
make  l  \n\zTo  and  Y,pvpe<crTo,  to  be  plu-perte&s  in  the  foi-» 
lowing  paffage. 

Atci  cav  ocpa.  lacrTYpcg  1\yKolto  SouScc'Kioio 

K oci  Sia.  BapYKog  7r8XuJa(<TaA«  YpYpacTo' 

Mirpng  6’,  yv  ttpopa,  lpvu.cc  %poog,  tpxog  axovrav, 
fH  oi  crXeccTOV  Ipvro ,  Site  xpb  Je  Aaro  x.cd  TYg' 

AxpOTccrov  r  ap  G?s~og  Ixiypcc^i  p^poa.  tpurog. 

11.  4.  v.  135. — 6. 

Where  it  is  plain  that  the  plu-perfe£t  will  make  no  fenfe. 
But  the  truth  is,  that  1\y\<x.to  is  the  2d  aor.  middle,  form¬ 
ed  from  the  verb  Iky, pa,  in  the  fame  manner  as  CVTCtpCYV 
is  from  the  verb  Impu.  And  «pwp«o-ro  is  the  firft  aorift 
middle  of  the  verb  IpaSa,  the  word  being  Ipua-ocTo,  and  by 
iyncope,  «p«crro,  or  IpYpeHrro,  or  YpYpHiTTo .  And  with  this 
account  of  thefe  two  tenfes  agrees  the  tenfe  that  juft 
goes  before,  viz.  Ixart,  and  the  two  that  follow  after, 
atraro  and  Ixiypa^t ;  and  fo  the  whole  paffage  is  uniform 
and  plain.  And  it  may  be  obferved,  that  there  is  a 
particular  propriety  in  making  npYpeia-ro  the  middle  voice, 
fo  that  it  denotes  that  the  arrow  fixed  itfelf  or  lodged 
in  the  breaftplate. 

u  2 
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C.  12.  examples  ;  nor  indeed  is  it  pollible  to  ex- 
plain  it,  as  there  is  truly  no  difference  be¬ 
twixt  them.  Then,  in  order  to  adjuft 
his  ratio  temporarily  as  he  calls  it,  to  cer¬ 
tain  pafPages  in  Homer,  he  gives  a  mean¬ 
ing  to  the  plu-perfedt,  fuch  as  I  am  per- 
fuaded  it  has  not  in  any  language  of  the 
world  ;  for  he  makes  it  to  fignify  the  quick 
performance  of  the  aftion.  Thus,  fays  he, 
i£vi,  the  aorift,  fignifies  no  more  but  limply 
he  went ;  but  the  plu-perfeft,  de¬ 

notes  that  he  went  quickly  and  fuddenly, 
or,  as  we  exp  refs  it  in  Englifh,  was  gone 
in  an  infant .  But  this  appears  to  me  to 
be  a  mere  imagination  of  the  DoHor, 
founded  upon  a  mifapprehenf on  of  the 
tenfe  of  the  verb,  or  rather  of  the  verb 
itfelf 

Though 


*  The  DoUor  feems  not  to  have  known,  or  not  to 
have  attended  to  it,  that  the  Greeks  were  in  ufe  to  form 
new  verbs  from  almoft  every  tenfe  of  the  old  verb,  and 
particularly  from  the  prseter-perfeH,  both  active  and 
middle.  Thus  from  the  practer-perfeH  middle,  rswwycf, 
of  the  verb  TrAwcrcru),  they  formed  a  new  verb,  which  we 
have  in  Homer,  ** rwy&;  and  of  the  fame  kind  are 
hSwh  both  likewife  Homeric  verbs.  From  yrttpova,  the 
perfect  middle  of  the  obfolete  verb  occido,  they 

formed  the  verb  mfoyu,  or  hy  fyncope  rr^va,  which  occurs 
fo  often  in  Homer  ;  and  from  the  fame  tenfe  of  the  old 

verb 
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Though  I  have  thus  animadverted  a  C.  12. 
little  feverely  upon  the  errors  and  defeats 
of  the  Doftor’s  fyftem,  I  muft  allow  him 
the  merit  of  being  the  firfh  of  the  mo¬ 
derns,  fo  far  as  I  know,  that  has  attempt¬ 
ed  to  form  any  thing  like  a  rational  fyftem 
upon  this  fubject.  And  I  muft  confefs 
likewife,  that  he  was  the  firft  who 
fet  me  a-thinking  upon  it.  He  was  a 
man  of  acute  parts,  and  a  good  metaphy- 
ftcian  :  but  that  was  the  occafton  of  his 
error  ;  for  it  made  him  imagine  that  he 
could,  without  other  affiftance,  form  a 
fyftem  of  grammar,  or  of  any  particular 
part  of  it ;  whereas,  if  he  had  been  a  man 
i  lefs  ingenious,  he  would  have  taken,  it  is 
likely,  the  affiftance  of  the  antient  gram- 
:  marians,  whofe  footfteps  we  cannot  quit 
in  fuch  inquiries  without  the  greateft  ha¬ 
zard  of  going  wrong  ;  and  then  he  would 
have  avoided  the  errors  he  has  fallen  into 


verb  <fi€o,  terreo%  which  is  found  in  Homer,  they  formed 
the  verb  commonly  in  ufe,  <p0Qiu.  And  according  to  the 
fame  analogy,  from  the  praster-perfeCt  efewa.  of  the  verb 
or,  as  it  is  now  ufed,  &x.ivu}  they  formed  a  new  verb, 

.  Ci£> no,  of  which  is  the  3d  perf.  of  the  prefent ;  and, 

therefore  the  Doctor  might  as  well  have  made  a  plu¬ 
perfect  of  TiTpri^H,  <Tfc5Vv,  which,  by  all  gram¬ 

marians,  are  allowed  to  be  in  the  prefent. 


upon 
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C.  12.  upon  this  fubjeft  of  the  tenfes  ;  and  if  he 
had  ftudied  more  diligently  the  antient 
commentaries  upon  Homer,  he  would 
have  corrected  feveral  blundering  tranfla- 
tions,  which  he  has  given  of  different 
paffages  of  the  Iliad 


'*  As  this  cenfure  of  fo  celebrated  a  Greek  fcholar, 
may  appear  to  many  not  a  little  ralh,  I  will  juftify  it  by 
two  instances  taken  from  the  fame  page  of  his  tranfla- 
tion  of  the  firft  Iliad.  Neftor  fays,  fpeakiijg  to  Aga¬ 
memnon, 

’ Arp&Syi,  crv.  ol  7fxvt  rtov  ftvoc,  avrup  eyays 
Atacro/d  ’A^tkril  pctG/u.tv  ftkot,  0?  pctycx,  7ru<nv 
'’Epy.oc  ’A yxioifi  " tzhZTOii  7 rokfoio  x.y.y.o7 0. 

which  Dr  Clarke  has  tranflated  thus, 

Atride,  tu  autem  contpefce  tuam  tram  :  verunt  ego 
Precabor  Achillem  deponere  iram ,  qui  magnum  omnibus 
P  ropugnaculum  Ac  this  eft  belli  rnali . 

Every  intelligent  reader,  though  he  do  not  underhand 
Greek,  may  perceive  that  Neftor  ufes  a  very  improper 
argument,  to  perfuade  Achilles  to  lay  afide  his  anger, 
when  he  mentions  that  he  was  the  bulwark  of  the  Greeks 
in  war.  If  this  were  Homer’s  meaning,  he  would  not, 
in  this  p  aft  age  at  leaft,  deferve  the  commendation  which 
Ariftotle  gives  him,  of  excelling  all  other  poets  in  fenfe 
and  argument,  as  well  as  diftion,  kt^et  Siuvoix  7rctvTctc 
Grt pGakka.  Poetic.  It  is  not  therefore  eafily  to  be  belie¬ 
ved,  that  fuch  was  Homer’s  meaning.  But  further,  I  fay, 
that  the  words  will  not  bear  this  meaning,  and  that  the 
Doftor  has  conftrued  them  improperly,  when  he  has 
made  kia-a-o^ou  to  govern  and  tranflated  them  pre¬ 

cabor  Achillem  ;  for  I  deny  that  kicrcropicU)  either  in  the 
life  cf  Homer,  or  of  any  other  Greek  writer,  governs  the 

dative. 
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dative,  but  always  the  accufative.  And  if  this  be  fo,  it 
is  impotable  that  the  DoCtor  can  be  right  in  his  tranfla- 
tion  of  the  paftage. 

But  what  then  is  the  meaning  of  it  ?  A  learned  Greek 
profeftor,  of  my  acquaintance,  conftrues  ^oxov  with 
and  underftands  it  to  be  a  requeft  to  Agamemnon,  to 
i  lay  afide  his  anger  againfl  Achilles.  And  I  obferve,  that 
it  is  in  this  fenfe  that  Euftathius  underftands  the  paftage. 
But  there  are  two  objections  to  this  meaning  of  it,  one  a- 
riling  from  the  fenfe,  and  the  other  from  the  words.  For, 
i  iti  the  firfb  place,  it  is  faying  the  fame  thing  twice,  Ne- 
I  for  having,  juft  in  the  preceding  verfe,  exhorted  Aga¬ 
memnon  to  appeafe  his  anger  ;  and  accordingly  Eufta- 
thius  acknowledges  that  it  is  SitroKoyix.  But  a  repetition 
of  the  very  fame  thing,  in  the  very  next  line,  is  not  a- 
greeable  to  the  manner  of  Homer,  nor  of  any  fenfible 
writer.  2 dly,  I  fay,  that  xoXov  AXlXr>'i  for  %o\°v  *af  Ayjkvac 
is  not  Greek,  and  cannot  be  juftitied  by  any  good  autho¬ 
rity.  Rejecting  therefore  this  interpretation  likewife,  I 
embrace  one  fuggefted  to  me  by  an  ingenious  gentleman 
of  Glafgow,  Mr  John  Young,  who  is  yet  no  profelfor, 
but  very  well  deferves  to  be  one.  Fie  conftrues  A^tkfi'i 
I  with  jx'Qtuiv,  and  underftands  the  meaning  of  the  paftage 
:  to  be,  requefting  Agamemnon  to  forgive  Achilles  for  his 
!  pajfion.  That  the  words  A^ixJf/  voxov  will  bear  this 

meaning,  (and  indeed  I  think  they  can  bear  no  other),  is 
)  evident  from  a  paftage  of  Herodotus,  whom  I  hold  to  be 
!  the  beft  interpreter  of  Homer’s  language.  It  is  where 
Mardonius  fends  a  mefiage  to  the  Athenians,  in  the 
|  name  of  his  mailer  Xerxes,  making  him  fpeak  to  them 
thus,  ’A0HNAIQI21  TA'S  'A MAPTAAA2  ras  Ix&vav  U  ip*  ys- 
1  11  a  sax  metihmI.  lib ,  8.  cap .  140.  And  the  fenfe 

of  the  paftage,  thus  underftood,  is  worthy  of  Flomer  : 
i  for  Neftor  ftrft  defires  Agamemnon  to  appeafe  his  own 
;  anger,  for  I  underhand  there  is  an  emphafis  in  the  word 
reov  joined  with  /xevoc,  and  then  he  befeeches  him  to  for¬ 
give  Achilles  his  paffion  ;  and  to  perfuade  Agamemnon  to 
do  fo,  he  ufes  a  very  proper  argument,  viz.  that  Achilles 
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Q  j0  was  of  fo  great  life  to  the  Greeks.  And  in  this  fenfe  the 
Brevia  fcholia ,  afcribed  to  Mycellus ,  feem  to  underhand 
the  paffage,  for  they  render  »  by  cvyXypncrou. 

The  other  paffage  in  which  the  Doctor  miftakes  the 
fenfe  of  his  original,  juft  follows,  in  the  anfwer  which  A* 
gamemnon  makes  to  Neftor. 

O 

*AXX*  of  av>  o  7tepi  travr&v  lyyivai  aXXcyv, 

YLuvtuv  ytv  xpxrieiv  £0£X«,  Travriarcrt  f  «vao'<r«», 

Ilacn  Se  crYi//.ctlveiV‘  oltiv  w  rd<7£cr0a«  o'i'a). 

Where  the  Doftor  has  tranflated  the  laft  words  in  this 
manner, 

- . . Qua?  minime  perfuafurum  puto. 

Here  there  is  a  double  error,  For,  in  the  firft  place,  the 
Doctor  fuppofes  the  perfon  to  be  changed  from  the  firft 
to  the  third  ;  for  he  underftands  it  to  be,  Ego  Agamem- 
non  puto  eum  [i.  e.  Achilleni ]  minime  perfuafurum.  Now 
in  Greek  there  never  is  a  change  underftood  of  the  per¬ 
fon  of  the  verb  governing  the  infinitive  ;  but  if  there  be 
a  change,  it  muft  be  expreffed  ;  fo  that  if  the  words 
were  to  be  explained  as  the  Doftor  explains  them,  the 
pronoun  of  the  third  perfon  ftiould  have  been  expreffed, 
and  they  ftiould  have  run  thus,  a.nv  y  uvrov  7inai<rQoa  olu. 

2 dly,  The  verb  xufat  in  the  middle  voice,  never  fignifies 
to  perjuade ,  but  to  obey ,  which  is  agreeable  to  the  refleftive 
fignincation  of  the  middle  voice,  as  if  it  were  to  perfuade 
one's  felf  to  do  any  thing.  The  meaning  therefore  of 
the  paffage  is,  I  do  not  think  that  I  Jhall  obey  him  in 
thefe  things,  or,  that  I  Jhall  be  perfuade d  by  him  to  do 
thefe  things.  And  I  am  the  more  furprifed,  that  the 
Doftor  has  miftaken  the  fenfe  of  the  word  runo-Bca  here, 
as  he  has  rendered  it  rightly  a  few  lines  after,  v.  2^6. 
where  Achilles  fays  to  Agamemnon, 

—  Ju  yup  lyuy  Iti  croi  Tr&c-tcrBixi  diu. 

which  the  D  oft  or  has  tranflated 

- - Non  enim  ego  a?nplius  me  tibi  obtemperatufum  puto. 

But  the  pronoun  «*,  it  would  feem,  in  this  paffage,  di¬ 
rected  him  to  the  true  meaning. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XIII. 

Of  the  modes ,  perfons ,  numbers ,  voices ,  <?/* 

verbs. — Enumeration  of  the  fever al  things 
expreffed  by  the  verb . 

r 

THE  modes  or  moods  of  verbs,  as  they  C.  13a 
are  commonly  called,  are  no  other 

I  J 

i  than  thofe  energies  of  the  mind  of  the 

*  , 

fpeaker,  which  I  have  faid  are  effential  to 
the  verb,  expreffed  bv  different  forms  or 
inflections  of  it.  Of  thefe  I  have  only 
:  mentioned  three ;  affirmation ,  expreffed  by 
the  mood  called  the  indicative ;  vuijhing ,  or 
;  praying ,  expreffed  by  the  optative ;  and  corn- 
j  mand ,  expreffed  by  the  imperative.  The 
;  interrogative  is  reckoned  by  fome  among 
1  the  moods  ;  but  as  it  is  not  expreffed  by 
any  different  form  of  the  verb,  but  only 

t  1 

!  by  particles,  or  by  a  certain  arrangement 
of  the  words,  I  do  not  chufe  to  call  it  a 
1  mood  :  and  for  the  fame  reafon  I  do  not 
i  reckon  a  potential  mood ;  which  even  in 
1  Greek  is  denoted  by  no  inflection  of  the- 
verb,  but  by  the  potential  or  contingent 
Vol.  II.  X  particle 
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particle  A ;  and  in  Latin  it  is  not  exprefled 
at  all,  (otherwife  than  by  a  circumlocu¬ 
tion),  as  they  have  no  fiich  particle.  The 
fubjundtive  I  rank  under  affirmation  ;  for 
it  expreffes  an  affirmation  qualified.  The 
indicative  affirms  abfolutely  ;  but  the  af¬ 
firmation  of  the  fubjundtive  is  connected 
with,  or  dependent  upon  fome  other  affir¬ 
mation.  I  therefore  divide  affirmation  into 
two  moods ;  the  indicative,  affirming  ab- 
folutely  ;  the  fubjun clive,  affirming  rela¬ 
tively  or  conditionally  A 

As  to  the  infinitive,  I  hold  it  to  be  no 
mood,  though  it  be  commonly  called  fo  ; 
becaufe  it  expreffes  no  energy  of  the  mind 
of  the  fpeaker,  but  firnply  the  action  of 
the  verb,  with  the  addition  of  time.  It  is 
therefore  either  ufed  as  a  noun,  or  it 
fcrves  to  connect  the  verb,  with  ano- 


*  When  this  conditional  or  relative  affirmation  is  a 
contingency  dependent  upon  will  or  inclination,  the  op¬ 
tative  mood  is  commonly  ufed  in  place  of  the  fubjundive, 
efpecially  by  the  Attic  writers.  But  it  is  remarkable,, 
that  the  optative  mood  is  never  once  ufed  by  Euclid, 
though  the  fubjundive  be  frequently  ufed  by  him  :  the 
reafon  of  which  is,  that  in  mathematics  nothing  is  con¬ 
tingent  or  dependent  upon  human  will,  but  every  thing 
saeceliary.- 
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ther  verb  or  a  noun,  and  fo  is  ufeful  in  C 
fyntax. 

It  is  faid,  that  in  Englifh  we  have  no 
moods,  at  leaft  none  exprefted  by  the 
form  of  the  verb  :  and  it  is  true,  that  in 
the  prefent  ufe  of  the  language  we  make 
but  little  diftimftion  of  moods  ;  but  in  the 
older  Englifh  writers,  particularly  Milton, 

I  obferve  a  fubjuncftive  mood  conftantly 
tiled  in  the  prefent  tenfe ;  but  it  is  no  other 
than  the  fir  ft  perfon  of  the  prefent  of  the 
indicative,  without  any  variation  of  num^ 
ber  or  perfon.  Thus  Milton  fays,  “  Al- 
“  though  I  love;  Though  thou  love;  Though 
“  he  love;”  and  many  writers  ftill  prefer ve 
that  ufe,  at  leaft  in  the  third  perfon. 

The  French  have  a  regular  fubjunctive 
mood,  which  I  think  is  a  great  beauty  in 
their  language ;  but  the  ufe  of  it  is  a  mat- 
ter  of  fome  nicety,  which  very  few  fo¬ 
reigners  who  fpeak  the  language  attend 
to. 

Of  numbers  and  perfons  I  have  fpoken 
under  the  article  of  the  noun.  In  the 
learned  languages  the  numbers  in  verbs 
are  marked  in  the  fame  way  as  in  nouns, 
viz.  by  inflection  ;  and  the  three  perfons 
are  diftinguifhed  like  wife  in  that  way. 

X  2  This 
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This  fliortens  the  exprefiion  in  thofe  lan¬ 
guages,  by  making  the  ufe  of  the  pronoun 
not  neceffery,  beftdes  the  advantage  it 
gives  them  in  the  variety  of  compoiition 
and  arrangement  which  it  allows.  In 
Engiifh,  as  we  have  but  very  little  varia¬ 
tion  of  our  verbs,  they  muft  always  be 
accompanied  by  their  nouns  or  pronouns  ; 
and  not  at  a  great  difiance  neither,  for 
fear  of  miftake  or  ambiguity. 

As  the  French  have  the  numbers  and  per¬ 
forms  of  their  verbs  regularly  marked  by  in¬ 
flection,  it  appears  to  me  fupriiing  that  they 
do  not  avail  themfblv.es  more  of  fuch  an  ad¬ 
vantage,  but  have  their  compoiition  rather 
more  ftinted  and  uniform  than  ours :  and 


this  too  by  way  of  improvement  of  their 
ftyle  ;  for,  in  their  antient  writings,  there 
is  a  much  greater  variety  of  ftrufture  and 
freedom  of  compoiition,  particularly  in 
their  old  poetry ;  and  therefore  I  prefer 
what  has  been  of  late  written  in  wdiat 
they  call  Jiils  dc  Marott ,  (the  name  they 
give  to  the  ftyle  of  their  old  poetry),  fuch 
as  Fontaine’s  tales  and  fables,  to  their 
poetry  of  a  more  modern  caft. 

All  things  in  this  fublunary  world  fuf- 
fer  as  well  as  aft,  and  therefore  the  agent 

■+  ..a  Ik.  i,  <  A  «i  L  <k  «  t. .  J 


of 


I 
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i  of  every  action  of  a  verb  may  fuffer  in  its  C. 
turn  that  very  action.  According  there- 
fore  as  the  perfon  of  the  verb  adds  or  fuf- 
fers,  the  verb  ailumes  a  different  form, 
which  we  call  a  voice.  When  the  perfon 
adls,  it  is  the  active  voice ;  when  he  fuf- 
fers ,  it  is  the  pajfive.  Moft  languages 
have  no  other  ;  but  the  Greek  has  a 
third,  called  the  middle  voice ,  denoting 
that  the  perfon  both  acts  and  fuffers ,  that 
is  to  fay,  is  the  fubject  of  his  own  action  ; 
fo  that  the  verb,  in  this  form,  very  much 

refembles  the  reflected  verbs  of  the  French 

*■  •  '  .  *'  •< 

Thofe  who  have  ftudied  the  beauties  of  the 
Greek  language,  muft  know  very  well,  that 
this  voice  gives  not  only  a  beautiful  variety 
to  the  inflections  of  their  verbs,  but  a  great 
eoncifenefs  and  emphafis  to  the  expreffion. 

From  this  account  of  the  verb,  we  may 
collect  the  feveral  things  expreffed  by  it 
under  one  view,  which  may  ferve  for  a 
full  defcription  of  it,  in  place  of  the  fhort 
definition  I  gave  before.  And  it  de¬ 
notes,  i  mo,  fome  kind  of  action,  under  which 


*  This  form  of  the  verb  in  Greek  has  not  always  this 
reflected  fignification  ;  but  is  fometimes  nothing  more 
than  an  active  verb,  refembling  the  deponent  verbs  in 
Latin.  See  K after,  de  voce  media. 
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CL  13.  I  include  exiftence:  for  the  idea  of  the  action 
expreiTed  by  a  verb,  always  implies,  as  I  have 
obferved,  the  idea  of  exiftence  ;  and  there 
is  one  verb  which  denotes  nothing  elfe  for 
its  addon  but  exiftence.  2^2,  The  energy 
of  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker  concerning 
that  addon,  affirming  it,  wiftiing  it,  or 
commanding  it.  3 fio^  The  agent,  or  per- 
fon  acting,  and  whether  one  or  more. 
4/2,  The  time  of  the  addon,  and  whether 
it  be  a  completed  addon  or  not.  5/2,  The 
fuhjedl  of  the  action  is  alfo  expreiTed,  if 
it  be  the  fame  with  the  agent.  All  thefe 
things  are  denoted  by  the  Angle  Greek  word 
wo^cifAw,  fignifying,  1  did  beat  my  felj, \  as 
was  the  cuftom  of  the  antients  upon  o c- 
cafion  of  any  great  affliddon.  And  lajlly\ 
if  the  perfon  differs  the  action  of  the  verb, 
inftead  of  being  the  agent,  that  alfo  is 
expreffed  by  a  form  of  the  verb. 

Though  the  expreffion  of  the  Greek 
verb  be  fo  various  and  manifold  ;  yet,  as 
I  obferved  before,  there  are  only  two 
things  that  muft  neceflarily  be  expreffed 
by  the  verb.  The  drft  is  the  energy 
or  affeddon  of  the  mind  ;  the  fccond  is 
Come  addon,  or  at  lead  exiftence.  To  be 
convinced  that  thefe  two  are  efiential  to  the 

V.  ••  •  V 


nature 
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nature  of  the  verb,  we  may  take  the  cafe  C.  13* 
of  a  verbal  noun,  fuch  as  curfus  in  Latin, 
and  afk,  why  it  is  not  a  verb  as  well  as 
s  curro ,  from  which  it  is  derived  ?  and  the 
;  anfwer  is  plain,  that  it  expreffes  no  energy 
of  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker  who  pro- 
i  nounces  this  word ;  nor  does  it  affirm  that 
the  thing  exifts  or  does  not  exift  ;  nor  does 
it  command  that  it  fhould  or  fhould  not 
|  exift ;  nor  does  it  wifh  that  it  may  or  may 
not  exift,  but  limply  gives  us  the  concept 
tion  of  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker.  All  the 
other  things  above  mentioned  may  be  ex- 
j;  preffed  by  other  words,  as  in  Englifh  our 

I  moods,  and  the  greateft  part  of  our  tenfes 
are.  And  in  the  fame  manner,  numbers, 

I I  perfons,  and  voices  may  be  exprefled  :  and 
:  they  are  fo  exprefled,  for  the  greater  part, 
jj  in  1110ft  of  the  modern  languages  of  Em 
1 1  rope  ;  but  if  the  word  wants  the  expref- 
|  fion  of  the  energy  of  the  mind*  and  of 

aftion  or  exiftence,  it  ceafes  to  be  a  verb, 

!  I  mean  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
jj  word,  and  becomes  fome  other  part  of 
fpeech. 

There  is  another  obfervation,  that  I  like- 
wife  made  before,  and  which  is  a  confe- 
quence  of  the  preceding  one,  namely,  that 

the 
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the  fimpleft  of  all  verbs  is  the  fubftantive 
verb,  expreffing  nothing  but  the  energy  or 
affection  of  the  mind,  joined  with  the 
fimple  idea  of  exiftence,  the  moil  meta- 
phyfical  and  abftradt  of  all  ideas,  of  which 
time  and  place,  and  other  univerfals,  are 
but  adjundts.  It  may  therefore  be  called 
the  ?netaphyftcal  verb  ;  and  if  it  were  di¬ 
verted  of  tenfes,  moods,  and  perfons,  as 
it  is  of  voices,  it  would  be  the  philofophi- 
cal  verb  that  I  mentioned  before,  fit  to 
exprefs  univerfal  truths,  which  have  no¬ 
thing  to  do  with  time,  perfons,  or  the  dif- 
porttion  of  the  mind.- — —  But  to  return  to 
the  Greek  verb ; 

To  exprefs  all  thofe  feveral  things  above 
mentioned,  without  any  ambiguity  or 
confuiion,  and  thereby  to  fave  the  unne- 
ceffary  multiplication  of  words,  inftead 
of  increafing  it,  which  wre  have  flrewn  to 
be  the  cafe  of  the  barbarous  languages,* 
when  they  exprefs  feveral  things  by  one 
word,  mu  ft  be  efteemed  by  every  mail 
who  attentively  confiders  it,  a  moft  ex- 
quifite  piece  of  art ;  and  it  is  plain  that 
it  rnuft  have  been  the  contrivance  of  men 
who  had  ftudied  the  nature  of  things,  and 
could  make  the  proper  diftinftion  betwixt 
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thofe  things  that  could  commodioufly  be  ex-  C.  1 3 . 
preffed  by  one  word,  and  w hat  could  not. 

But  it  may  be  faid,  that  this  Greek 
verb  is  too  artificial  a  thing ;  and  that  our 
verb  being  more 'Ample,  and  yet  doing  the 
bufinefsaswell,  is  therefore  preferable.  This 
objection  I  have  already  in  a  great  meafure 
anfwered  ;  and  I  fhall  only  add  here,  that 
hc^ccuw  is  in  one  fenfe  Ampler  than  the 
Englifh  expreffion,  I  did  beat  my f elf ,  be- 
caufe  it  is  fhorter.  It  is  true  indeed,  that 
to  learn  the  ufe  of  a  Greek  verb,  is  a 
matter  of  more  pains  and  trouble  than  to 
learn  the  ufe  of  an  Englifh  verb,  as  it 
may  be  much  eafier  to  ufe  a  clumfy,  ill- 
contrived  machine,  than  one  complete  and 
perfect  in  all  its  parts  ;  but  if  this  laft 
:  machine,  when  the  ufe  of  it  is  once  learn- 
!  ed,  can  be  employed  with  as  little  or  lefs 
trouble,  it  is  certainly  preferable.  Now 
that  is  the  cafe  of  the  Greek  verb  ;  for 
;  no  body  will  deny  that  it  expreffes,  in 
•  fewer  words,  and  without  tedious  repeti¬ 
tions  of  the  fame  word,  every  thing  that 
:  can  be  expreffed  by  the  Englifh  verb  :  and 
that  the  ufe  of  it  is  not  fo  very  difficult  to 
be  learned,  but  may  be  acquired  without 
;  rule  or  teaching;  by  practice  merely,  we 
!  Vol.  II.  Y 
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are  very  Pure  ;  becaufe  we  know  that  the 
women  and  children  in  Athens  fpoke  the 
Attic,  as  our  women  and  children  fpeak  v 
Englifh  ;  and  the  people  in  general  were 
noted  for  elegant  fpeakers,  though  very 
lew  of  them  learned  grammar,  which  was 
a  piece  of  education  bellowed  upon  the 
children  only  of  people  of  the  firft  rank.  But 
further,  I  deny  that  the  Englifh  verb,  any 
more  than  the  Latin,  anfwers  all  the  pur- 
pofes  of  the  Greek.-  For,  in  the  find  place, 
we  have  no  tenfe  that  anfwers  to  the  prer 
feat  pafhve  of  the  indicative  among  the 
Greeks.  For  example,  we  cannot  exprefs 
TVTrTtTCLi'  by  any  tenfe  ;  for  though  we  fay, 
he  is  beaten ,  that  is  rather  the  preter-perr 
feel  TtTVTTT&i,  denoting  that  the  action  is 
finifhed,  not  going  on,  which  is  the 
meaning  of  7WTer5t/>  nor  can  we  exprefs  it 
otfer wile  than  by  circumlocution,  fuch 
as,  they  are  beating  him .  And  in  the  fame 


manner,  the  French  muft  fay,  on  le  bat , 


which  is  not  only  multiplying  words,  but 
changing  the  form  of  the  verb  from  paf- 
five  to  active.  Neither  have  we  a  participle 
prefent  of  the  paffive  voice,  fuch  as  t-jtttq- 
pivot,  any  more  than  the  Latins  ;  for  our 
participle  beaten  is  a  pafi  participle,  as 

much 


\ 

t 
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much  as  the  Latin  Berber  at  us.  - And  C,  13* 

this  leads  me  to  fpeak  of  the  part  of 
fpeech  next  in  order  after  the  verb,  viz. 
the  participle. 

But  before  I  quit  this  fo  curious  fa bjedl  of 
the  verb,  I  hope  I  {hall  be  permitted,  even 
by  the  greateft  admirers  of  the  Greek  lan¬ 
guage,  to  obferve  that  fomething  more 
perfect  of  the  kind  might  be  perhaps  con¬ 
trived,  than  even  the  Greek  verb.  And 
it  does  not  appear  to  me  to  exceed  the 
power  of  human  art,  to  form  a  plan  of  a 
language  more  complete  in  every  part  than 
the  Greek  ;  and  fuch  they  fay  the  language 
of  the  philofophers  of  India,  called  the  San- 
fcrit ,  actually  is,  of  which  I  ihall  have  oc~ 
cafion  to  fay  more  in  the  fequel.  As  to  the 
verb,  I  have  already  obferved  that  feveral 
more  compound  tenfes  might  be  imagined  ; 
but  whether  they  would  not  imbarrafs  the 
language  too  much,  and  make  it  too 
complicated  and  difficult  for  common  ufe, 
is  what  I  cannot  certainly  fay.  But  I 
will  mention  one  or  two  things,  which  I 

Q  J 

think  may  be  added  to  the  Greek  verb, 
without  any  fuch  confequence.  And, 
in  the  jirjl  place,  it  might  not  only 
exprefs  numbers  and  perfons,  but,  hire 

Y  2  the 
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tlie  adjedlive,  it  might  alfo  have  genders, 
which  is  the  cafe  of  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic 
verb  ;  and,  as  I  am  told  by  the  learned  in 
thofe  languages,  occafions  no  confufion  or 
imbarr ailment  in  them.  2 dly ,  The  verbs 
have  more  moods  as  well  as  tenfes ;  and  to 
make  the  ftrudlure  of  the  language  com¬ 
plete,  they  fhould  have  at  lead  one  more. 
In  order  to  explain  what  I  mean,  it  is  ne- 
eeffary  to  premife,  that  every  language 
that  is  in  the  lead  degree  perfedl,  mud 
have,  befides  the  indicative,  the  impera¬ 
tive,  and  infinitive  moods,  a  fubjunclive 
mood,  which  is,  as  I  have  obferved,  a 
form  of  the  verb,  denoting  that  what  is 
fignified  by  it  is  not  affirmed  abfolutely 
by  itfelf,  but  relatively  to  fome  other  verb  to 
which  it  is  fubjoined,  and  upon  which  it  is 
dependent.  And  it  is  a  very  great  defect  in 
our  prefent  Englifh,  (for  it  was  not  al¬ 
ways  fo),  that  this  mood  is  very  little 
11  fed ,  or  ufed  indiferiminately  with  the  in¬ 
dicative.  In  Latin  they  have  but  one 
mood  of  that  kind  ;  but  in  Greek  they 
have  two,  viz.  the  fubjundlive,  properly 


ib 


I 


a 


called,  and  the  optative,  which,  as 
have  obferved,  is  likewife  ufed  as 
fubjunclive.  If  the  preceding,  or  prin¬ 
cipal 
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opal  verb,  is  in  the  prefent  tenfe,  the  C.  13. 
proper  mood  of  the  depending  verb  is 
the  fubjundtive  ;  or  if  it  be  in  the  preter- 
perfedt,  it  is  the  fame  on  account  of  the 
prefent  time,  which  is  involved  in  it,  as 
I  have  explained  above  :  but  if  the  prin¬ 
cipal  verb  be  in  any  other  paft  time,  the 
proper  mood  of  the  depending  verb  is  the 
optative.  So  far  is  very  well.  But  fup- 
|  pofe  the  time  of  the  principal  verb  is 
future,  ought  there  not  to  be  a  third 
fubjundtive  mood  for  the  depending  verb  ? 

I  But  this  even  the  Greek  language  has  not, 

1  but  ufes,  in  place  of  it,  the  fubjundtive 
;  mood  properly  fo  called. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

j  Of  participles ,  adjectives,  prepqfitions ,  con¬ 
junctions,  and  interjections . 


TH  E  participle,  though  in  our  com¬ 
mon  grammars  it  be  fet  down  in 
the  conjugation  of  every  verb  as  a  part  of  it, 
yet  is  truly  a  feparate  part  of  fpeech  ;  for 
it  does  not  exprefs  any  energy  of  the  mind, 
of  the  fpeaker,  which,  as  I  have  faid,  is 

edential 
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C.  14.  effential  to  the  verb  ;  but  it  denotes  the 
action  of  the  verb,  not  abftraftedly  as  a 
verbal  noun  does,  but  inherent  in,  or  be¬ 
longing  to  fome  indefinite  fub fiance  ;  and 
therefore  I  have  ranked  it  under  verbs,  in 
my  large  fenfe  of  the  word,  and  not  un¬ 
der  nouns.  It  has  however  fo  much  of  the 
noun,  as  to  have  numbers  and  cafes ;  and, 
as  it  neceffarily  refers  to  a  noun,  and  may 
be  conftrued  with  a  noun  of  any  of  the 
three  genders,  it  has  likewife  all  thofe  gen¬ 
ders.  It  has  alfo  fo  much  of  the  verb,  com¬ 
monly  fo  called,  that  it  is  confignificant  of 
time.  Although  therefore  in  my  divifion  of 
the  parts  of  fpeech,  it  is  ranked  under  the 
verb  ;  yet,  in  the  common  di  vifion,  it  ought 
to  be  reckoned  a  part  of  fpeech  by  itfelf,  fe- 
parate  both  from  verb  and  noun. 

The  adjeclive,  in  the  common  gram¬ 
mars,  is  very  improperly  claffed  with  the 
noun  ;  for  it  is  not  a  noun,  for  the  fame 
reafon  that  the  participle  is  not  a  noun, 
viz.  becaufe  it  denotes  primarily  a  quality 
or  accident  inherent  in  fome  indefinite  fub- 
fiance.  It  is  therefore  joined  to  any  fub- 

* 

fiance,  with  which  it  agrees,  as  well  as 
the  participle,  in  gender,  number,  and 
cafe ;  nor  is  there  any  difference  betwixt  the 

two, 
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two,  except  that  the  participle  is  config-  C.  14. 
nificant  of  time,  which  the  adjedlive  is  not. 

There  are  fome  adjectives  formed  by  the 
Greeks  from  verbs,  which  deferve  a  particu¬ 
lar  notice,  as  they  fhew  perhaps  as  much  as  * 

1  any  thing  in  the  language,  the  accurate  and 
philofophical  genius  of  the  formers  of  this 
language.  But  of  thefe  I  will  fpeak  in  the 
next  chapter,  under  the  article  of  deriva- 
!  tives. 

Prepofitions  I  likewife  clafs  under  verbs, 
as  they  denote  relations  of  things  ;  not  ab- 
!  ftraciedly,  for  then  they  would  be  nouns, 

!  but  inherent  in  their  fubjedts,  fo  that  they 
;  are  qualities  which  are  not  confidered  as 
;  having  a  feparate  exiftence.  The  chief  ufe 
1  of  them,  as  appears  to  me,  is  to  exprefs 
relations,  which  could  not  be  conveniently 
expreiTed  by  the  cafes  of  nouns,  fuch  as 
place,  fituation,  order,  and  many  other 
connedtions  of  things,  which  are  obfer- 
ved  by  grammarians,  in  the  fignifications 
they  give  to  the  feveral  prepofitions.  They 
are  of  very  great  ufe  in  fyntax,  and  go¬ 
vern  a  cafe,  whereby  we  know  the  word  to 
which  they  refer. 

To  know  the  precife  meaning  of  the 
prepofitions  in  the  Greek  language,  and 
to  be  able  to  diftmguifli  the  proper  from 

the 
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C.  14.  the  figurative  fignification  of  them,  is  a 
matter  of  great  nicety.  There  is  fome- 
thing  begun  upon  this  t abject,  by  an  au¬ 
thor  very  eminent  for  his  knowledge  of 
the  language  *;  but  which  I  regret  is  not 
finiilied.  The  ufe  of  them  in  compofition, 
gives  a  particular  beauty  and  accuracy  of 
expreflion  to  the  Greek  language.  They 
ufe  commonly  enough  two  of  them,  and 
fometimes  three,  in  compofition  with  their 
verbs,  by  which  they  deferibe  fo  minutely 
the  aftion  of  the  verb,  that  it  is  really  a 
kind  of  painting.  Thus  Homer,  in  de¬ 
ferring  water  coming  out  of  the  foot  of  a 
rock,  ufes  the  word  by  which 

is  deferibed,  firfl  its  coming  from  below , 
then  its  corning  out,  or  gujhing ,  and  lailly 
its  running  forward  +. 

The 

*  Dr  Moor,  ProfefTor  of  Greek  in  the  Univerfity  of 

Glafgow, 

]'  The  prepofition,  though  compounded  with  the  verb, 
is  often  feparated  from  it  in  the  arrangement,  particu¬ 
larly  by  the  poets  ;  and  this  has  fometimes  led  into  mif- 
takes.  Thus  thofe  famous  lines  of  Homer,  deferibing 

Jupiter’s  nod, 

H,  v.ai  KVocvincri  effivci  vivrrt  K povlavy 
! A{u.£pocricci  r  upx  % aiTut  STnppxjccrro  uvzxtos, 

are,  in  a  late  tranfiation,  rendered  thus.  **  He  faid  5 
“  and  with  his  dark  fhaggy  brows  the  fon  of  Sa- 
ff  turn  nodded  above,”  &c.  where  it  appears,  that  the 

tranflator 
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The  adverb,  as  the  name  imports,  is  a  fort  C.  14, 
of  adjunct  of  the  verb,  and  appears  to  me  to 
be  fuch  a  fupplement  to  the  verb,  as  the 
;  prepofition  is  to  the  noun  ;  for  it  expreffes 
icircumftances  of  time,  place,  manner  of 


tranflator  fuppofed  the  prepofition  lx)  was  to  be  under- 
ftood  by  itfelf,  and  accordingly  has  rendered  it  by  the 
theEngliih  prepofition,  above *  What  fenfe  this  makes,  the 
reader  will  judge.  But  to  me  it  is  evident  that  the  pre¬ 
pofition  here,  as  in  many  other  inftances,  is  disjoined 
from  the  verb  nva ;  fo  that  we  fhould  underhand  it  as  if 
1  it  had  been  written  Izrcviucrt  1,  and  then  it  will  fignify,  upon 
that  he  nodded ,  or  in  confequence  of  what  he  faid  he  nodded. \ 

!  And  according  to  this  fenfe,  Virgil  renders  it  by  the  verb 
compounded  with  the  prepofition  ad,  viz.  annuity  where 
he  fays,  fpeaking  likewife  of  Jupiter,  Annuity  ct  tot  urn, 
?iutu  iremefecit  Olympum .  And  we  may  obferve,  that 
in  the  next  line  of  Homer,  we  have  the  fame  prepofition 
compounded  with  the  verb,  in  the  word  *V^Wavro,  de¬ 
ferring  the  ftrong  motion  of  Jupiter’s  hair.  There  is 
another  error  in  the  tranflation  of  this  paffage,  viz.  in 
making  Jupiter  nod  with  his  brows ,  which  I  think  is 
hardly  to  be  underftood  in  Englifh  ;  whereas  it  fhould 
have  been  with  his  head  :  for  the  brows  being  fo  re¬ 
markable  a  feature,  particularly  in  a  face  of  great  digni¬ 
ty*  are  here  put  for  the  whole  head,  (as  Euftathius  has 
obferved),  by  a  figure  common  enough,  and  well  known 
by  the  name  of  fynecdoche,  or  a  part  for  the  whole.  Nei¬ 
ther  is  xucm»o-<  exactly  tranflated  by  dark  flaggy  ;  for  it 
does  not  at  all  denote  foaggy,  but  only  the  colour  of  dark 
gray ,  fuch  as  that  of  the  eye-brows  of  a  dark  complexion- 
ed  man,  well  advanced  in  years. 

Vol.  II.  7, 
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C.  14.  adtion,  and  the  like,  that  cannot  conve- 
niently  be  expreffed  by  the  verb. 

As  tingle  words  are  connected  together 
by  the  means  of  cafes  and  prepohtions,  it 
is  fit  alfo  that  fentences,  and  members  of 
fentences,  fhould  be  connected  together  ; 
and  for  that  purpofe,  a  fet  of  words  have 
been  invented,  called  conjunctions ,  which 
though  they  may  feem  often  only  to  con¬ 
ned!  words,  yet  it  is  truly  fentences  that 
they  conned!.  Thus  when  I  fay,  Peter 
and  James  did  fo  or  fo,  it  may  feem  that 
the  copulative  and  only  joins  the  two 
words  Peter  and  James  ;  but  it  really  joins 
the  fentences,  Peter  did  fo ,  and  James  did 
fo.  The  grammarians  divide  them  into  fe- 
verai  claffes,  which,  as  it  is  not  my  inten¬ 
tion  to  write  a  grammar,  I  will  not  go  o- 
ver.  I  fliall  only  obferve,  that  though 
they  all  go  by  the  name  of  conjunctions , 
feme  of  them  connect^  by  disjoining ,  not  by 
joining. 

The  Greek  language  abounds  more  in 
conjunctions  than  any  language  I  know  ; 
and  particularly  it  has  two  that  no  other 
language,  which  I  know,  has,  1  mean,  ^ 
and  b,  They  are  commonly  reckoned  of 
that  fpecies  of  conjunctions,  called  adver- 

fative . 
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fative .  But  it  is  only  difference  they  mark,  C.  14. 
not  oppofition  ;  and  the  ^  that  precedes,  K~^'sr^J 
as  it  always  does,  does  no  more  than  let 
you  know  that  fomething  different  is  to 
follow,  but  which  has  a  connexion  with 
what  went  before.  The  Greeks  too  have 
many  particles,  which  appear  to  a  perfon 
not  well  acquainted  with  the  language  to 
be  mere  expletives.  But  they  are  not  fo  ; 
for  many  of  them  not  only  conned!  the 
fpeech,  but  alfo  give  an  emphafis  and  figni- 
hcancy  to  it,  which  it  would  not  other- 
:  wife  have.  Of  this  kind  are  In  and  ye,  of 
which  laft  it  is  very  difficult  to  afcertain 
the  precife  meaning  :  but  it  certainly  has 
1  a  meaning  ;  and  a  man  much  converfant 
1  in  the  Attic  writers  will  deliderate  it,  if 
it  be  any  where  wanting.  And  accor¬ 
dingly  H.  Stephen  has  often  fupplied  it, 

1  where,  in  the  MS,  it  has  fallen  out. 

This  abundance  of  conjunctions  and  par- 
I  tides  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  greateft 
1  beauties  of  the  Greek  language  ;  for  they 
i  make  what  goes  before  refer  to  what  foi- 
I  lows,  as  well  as  what  follows,  to  what  goes 
before,  and  fo  make  the  fentence  perfectly 
clofe  and  compact,  giving  to  the  words 
the  fame  connection  that  there  is  in  the 

thought, 
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C.  14,  thought,  and  making  the  ftyle  to  flow  like 
a  ftream  in  one  continued  tenor,  without 
any  flop  or  interruption.  For  I  am  fo  far 
from  thinking  that  that  disjointed  compo- 
fition,  and  fliort  cut  of  ftyle,  which  is  fo 
much  in  fafhion  at  prefent,  and  of  which 
Tacitus,  among  the  antients,  is  the  great 
model,  is  .a  beauty,  that  I  am  of  opinion 
it  is  the  affectation  of  a  deformity  ;  nor  is 
there,  in  my  apprehenfion,  any  thing 
that  more  disfigures  a  ftyle,  or  makes  it 
more  offenfive  to  a  man  of  true  tafte  and 
judgement  in  writing.  The  antients  knew 
it  as  well  as  we  do,  and  pracftifed  it  when 
it  was  proper  ;  but  there  is  no  example  of 
any  writer  in  a  good  age,  or  indeed  of  any 
writer  at  all,  compofing  a  whole  work 
in  that  ftyle,  before  Tacitus  :  but  of  this 
I  fhall  fpeak  more  hereafter.  I  fliall  only 
add  at  prefent,  that  one  of  the  greateft  diffi¬ 
culties  of  compofing  in  Englifh  appears  to 
me  to  be  the  want  of  fuch  connecting  par¬ 
ticles  as  the  Greeks  have.  We  fee  how¬ 
ever  that  the  older  writers  in  Englifh, 
fuch  as  Milton  and  Lord  Clarendon,  have 
pretty  well  fupplied  that  defect,  and  with 
Inch  copulatives  as  they  had,  have  made 
a  ftyle  flowing  enough,  and  agreeable  both 
to  the  ear  and  the  underftaiiding.  Nor  do 

I 
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I  know  any  thing  in  which  they  deferve  C.  14, 
more  to  be  imitated  by  the  later  writers. 

The  only  part  of  fpeech  that  remains  to 
be  treated  of  is,  what  the  Latin  gramma¬ 
rians  have  added,  in  place  of  the  Greek 
article,  viz.  the  interjedtion  ;  as  to  which 
I  lhall  only  make  an  obfervation  or  two. 

And  in  the  firjl  place,  it  may  be  obferved, 
that  it  expreffes  one  of  the  two  things 
which  I  have  faid  are  effential  to  the  verb, 
namely,  the  energy  or  affedtion  of  the  mind 
of  him  who  ufes  it :  but  it  differs  from 
the  affedtion  expreffed  by  the  verb  in  this, 
that  it  expreffes  only  pqffion  5  for  it  is  the 
expreffion  of  joy,  grief,  furprife,  or  fuch 
like  paffion. 

2dly ,  The  interjedlions  may  be  confidered 
as  remains  of  the  moft  antient  language  a- 
mong  men,  that  by  which  they  expreffed 
their  feelings,  not  their  ideas.  They  are 
therefore  the  verba  that  Horace  fpeaks  of, 
as  ufed  by  the  firft  men  who  lpoke, 

®uibus  voces  fenfufque  notarent , 

X 

and  were  prior  to  names ,  which  could  on¬ 
ly  come  after  ideas  were  formed  of  things. 

And  the  indeclinable  words  in  every  lan¬ 
guage,  may  be  coi^fidered  as  remains  of  the 

antient 
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C.  14.  antient  languages  without  art ;  for  the  de- 
clenfion  of  words  is  a  thing  of  art,  which 
was  not  pradfifed  by  the  firft  men  who 

{poke. - And  fo  much  for  the  divifion 

of  words  into  parts  of  fpeech. 


CHAP.  XV. 

Divifion  of  'words  into  primitive  and  de-* 
nvative . — Defect  of  our  modern  languages 
in  point  of  etymology . — Excellency  of  the 
Greek  in  that  point  .—The  whole  Greek 
language  derived  from  five  combinations  of 
vowels  in  duads , 


C.  1  r.  A  Nother  divifion  of  words  confidered  as 
Jl  \  fignificant,  is  into  original  and  derT 
vative .  What  derivation,  compofition, 
and  fiedfion  are,  I  have  defined  in  the  firft 
chapter  of  this  book,  and  I  have  there 
{hewn  that  they  are  the  three  great  artifices 
of  language.  Of  flection  I  have  already 
treated  at  pretty  great  length,  under  the 
article  of  the  noun  and  the  verb  ;  and  I  am 
now  to  fpeak  of  derivation  and  compofi¬ 
tion,  both  which  I  {hall  include  under  the 


name 
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name  of  derivation;  the  only  difference  C.  15. 
betwixt  the  two  being,  that  the  derivative 
word  has  only  one  parent,  whereas  the 
compounded  word  has  two. 

A  language  that  has  no  roots  or  derivation 
at  all,  which  is  the  cafe,  as  has  been  (hewn, 
i  of  the  barbarous  languages,  muff  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  very  imperfect.  And  on  the 
other  hand  a  language  that  has  not  only 
derivation,  but  all  its  roots  within  itfelf, 

1  and  of  its  own  growth,  is  undoubtedly, 
in  that  refpedt  at  leaft,  a  mod  perfect  Ian- 
guage.  Now  of  all  the  languages  that  I 
know,  the  Greek  is  in  this,  as  well  as 
in  other  refpefts,  the  moll:  complete. 

The  reader  may  perhaps  be  furprifed, 

.  that  in  a  work  fuch  as  this,  upon  univer- 
j  fal  grammar,  I  fliould  refer  fo  often  to  the 
1  ufe  of  any  particular  language.  But  he 
fliould  conflder,  that  my  chief  purpofe  in 
this  grammatical  part  of  my  work,  is  to 
obierve  what  is  moft  perfect  in  the  art, 

I  and  what  confequently  was  of  moft  diffi¬ 
cult  invention.  Now,  as  I  am  not  able 
from  theory  merely,  and  a  priori ,  to  form 
1  the  idea  of  a  perfect  language,  I  have  been 
l\  obliged  to  feek  for  it  in  the  ftudy  of  the 
Greek.  What  men  of  luperior  genius  may 

do 
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5.  do  in  fuch  fpeculations,  I  cannot  tell ;  but 
I  know  well,  that  ordinary  men,  without  the 
ftudy  of  feme  model  of  the  kind,  would  be 
as  unable  to  conceive  the  idea  of  a  perfect 
language,  as  to  form  a  high  tafle  in  other 
arts,  fuch  as  fculpture  and  painting,  with¬ 
out  having  feen  the  beft  works  of  thofe 

kinds  that  are  to  be  found.  It  would  be 

\ 

doing  injuft  ice  to  thofe  fuperior  minds, 
who  have  in  themfelves  the  ftandard  of 
perfection  in  all  the  arts,  to  judge  of  them 
by  myfelf ;  but  I  am  confident  that  my  i- 
dea  of  perfection  in  language  would  have 
been  ridiculoufly  imperfect,  if  I  had 
known  no  other  language  than  the  modern 
languages  of  Europe.  It  therefore  deferves 
to  be  confidered,  whether  it  were  not 
worth  the  wrhile  of  a  curious  man,  and  a 
lover  of  knowledge,  but  who  like  me  is  ob¬ 
liged  to  look  abroad  for  patterns  of  per¬ 
fection,  to  make  a  ftudy  of  the  Greek 
language,  if  it  were  for  no  other  reafon, 
but  to  clifcover  what  is  moft  perfect  in  the 
moft  curious,  as  well  as  moft  ufeful,  art  a- 
mong  men. 

There  is  nothing  in  which  the  modern 
languages,  and  particularly  our  Englifh, 
is  more  defective  than  in  this  matter  of  e- 

tymology, 
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tymology,  of  which  we  are  now  treating;  C,  15. 
for  in  Englifh  we  have  the  roots  of  our 
words  fcattered  through  different  langua¬ 
ges,  being  either  in  the  old  Teutonic  or 
Gothic,  which  we  do  not  underfland,  or 
in  other  languages  of  Europe,  fuch  as  the 
French  or  Italian,  or  laftly  in  Greek  and 
Latin  ;  whereas  the  Greek,  as  I  will  en¬ 
deavour  to  Ihow,  is  complete  in  itfelf,  and 
has  all  its  words  of  its  own  growth. 

That  there  is  a  wonderful  generation  of 
words  in  Greek,  no  body  who  knows  any 
thing  of  the  language  can  deny.  The 
verb  is  among  them  the  mo  ft  prolific 
part  of  fpeech  ;  for  verbs  not  only  beget 
verbs,  of  which  I  have  given  fome  fpeci- 
mens  in  a  preceding  note,  but  alfo 
nouns  and  adjectives  without  number, 
which  are  produced  not  only  from  differ¬ 
ent  tenfes  of  the  verb,  but  from  different 
perfons  of  the  fame  tenfe.  Thus  from  the 
preter-perfeft  paflive  ttwomuc/.i,  of  the  verb 
ttoh'u),  are  derived  three  nouns  ;  one  from  the 
frit  perfon,  ttoivjuol ;  another  from  the  fe- 
cond,  viz.  vromu; ;  and  a  third  from  the 
third  perfon,  viz.  vowm*  And  in  like  man¬ 
ner  We  have  from  Trpoiv'Tv,  7rp0t.yfj.0L,  vrpoL^tt;, 
and  TroxKTvp,  and  many  fuch,  all  formed 
Vol.  II.  A  a  by 
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by  the  fame  rule,  and  with  the  fame  fig- 
nification,  according  to  the  different  perfons  ’ 
of  the  tenfe  from  whence  they  are  derived  : 
For  what  is  derived  from  the  firft  perfon, 
denotes  the  effect  of  the  action,  or  the 
work  performed  by  it ;  what  comes  from 
the  fecond,  the  act  itfelf,  or  the  operation 
of  the  agent ;  and  what  comes  from  the 
third,  the  actor  or  agent.  And  not  only 
do  verbal  nouns  come  from  this  tenfe,  but 
alfo  verbal  adjectives.  Thus  from  the  third 
perfon  of  the  perfect  paflive  of  the  two 
verbs  above  mentioned,  come  vramToq  and 
vfoLKTos,  denoting  fame  thing  that  may  be 
done,  or  may  be  the  fubject  of  aCtion  • 
and.  with  the  addition  of  another  termina¬ 
tion,  viz.  they  denote  that  which  by 
its  nature  is  fit  to  act ;  for  jfiich  is  the 
meaning  of  the  verbals  and 

kcc  *.  And  from  the  fecond  perfon  of 
this  tenfe,  in  feme  verbs,  is  derived  an- 

*  Ariftotle,  in  his  ufe  of  thefe  two  verbs,  has  made  a 
nice  phiiofophical  aifrinction  betwixt  them  ;  for  ttohu  he 
ufes  to  denote  an  action  which  produces  works  that  re¬ 
main  after  the  aOion  is  pah  ;  whereas  Tpxa-a-a  denotes  an 
action  that  ends  in  the  energy,  and  leaves  nothing  be¬ 
hind  it.  This  diffmetion  I  mentioned  before  in  explain¬ 
ing  the  ufe  of  the  preter-perfeff  tenfe, 

othep 


I 
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Other  adjective  of  different  fignification  ;  C 
as,  e .  g.  from  GiGiurau,  the  fecond  per  Ion  of 
the  perfect  paffive  of  is  derived  Gi&xnjuoc, 
which  fignifies  having  in  itfelf  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  life  aflii,  non  potentia  •  whereas  the 
verbals  in  -/**$  denote  only  that  the  princi¬ 
ple  is  in  the  thing  potentia ,  non  a  flu.  So 
that  we  have  derived,  from  one  tenfe  of 
this  verb  Gtoa ;  ffrft  the  participle  Q£iG>jj.ivoQi 
fignifying  what  has  been  lived  ;  then 
tvq,  fignifying  what  may  be  lived,  or  what 
falls  under  the  category  of  being  lived  ; 
3dly>  CicoTnioe,  what  may  live,  or  has  the 
principle  of  life  in  it  potentially  ;  and  laft- 
ly  Ctatnpo^,  that  which  has  actually  life  in 
it :  and  there  is,  befides  all  thefe,  the  pre¬ 
lent  participle  of  the  paffive  voice  €1*^0^ 
fignifying  what  we  can  hardly  exprefs  in 
Englilh,  even  by  a  circumlocution  ;  for 
it  denotes  that  which  is  in  the  act  of  be¬ 
ing  lived  at  the  time  we  fpeak.  And  thus 
thefe  feveral  participles  and  verbals,  deri¬ 
ved  regularly  from  the  fame  part  of  the 
verb,  exprefs  this  principle  of  life,  confi- 
dered  either  actively  or  pafiively,  and  each 
of  thefe  either  a  flu  or  potentia.  So  fruit- 

s  \ 

ful  is  the  verb  in  Greek,  and  fuch  is  the 

A  a  2  philo- 
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C.  15.  philofophical  accuracy  of  expreffion  in  that 

V^y~w  Janguage> 

This  fo  copious  derivation  from  the 
verb  in  Greek,  naturally  leads  one  to  fu- 
fpectt  that  it  is  the  parent  word  of  the  whole 
language  ;  and  indeed  I  believe  that  to  be 
the  fadt.  For  I  do  not  know  that  it  can  be 
certainly  fliewn  that  there  is  any  one  word 
that  is  undoubtedly  a  primitive,  which  is 
not  a  verb,  I  mean  a  verb  in  the  ftrictter 
fenfe,  and  common  acceptation  of  the  word. 
By  this  the  candid  reader  will  not  under¬ 
hand  that  I  mean  to  fay,  that  prepofitions, 
conjunctions,  and  fiich  like  words,  which 
are  rather  the  pegs  and  trails  that  fatten 
the  feveral  parts  of  the  language  together, 
than  the  language  itfelf,  are  derived  from 
verbs,  or  are  derivatives-  of  any  kind ; 
but  he  will  underhand,  that  I  mean  the 
the  names  of  things,  which  are  properly 
the  words  of  a  language.  One  thing  is 
certain,  that  many  nouns,  in  our  com¬ 
mon  dictionaries,  are  fet  down  as  primi¬ 
tives,  which  are  undoubtedly  derived 
from  verbs  A  And  not  only  are  words 

of 

*  Thus  <poGot,  met us>  is  fet  down  in  H.  Stephens’s  Lexi¬ 
con  as  a  primitive  ;  whereas  mod;  certainly  it  is  a  deriva¬ 
tive. 
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of  two  or  more  fyllables  fo  derived,  but  C.  15. 
even  monofyllables  of  two  or  three  letters, 
which  one  fhould  think  would  be  primi¬ 
tives,  if  there  were  any  fuch  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  ■ 

And  not  only  does  the  fadl  appear  to  be 
fo,  but  there  is  good  reafon  why  it  fhould 
be  fo  ;  for  unlefs  we  believe  that  names 
were  impofed  upon  things  arbitrarily  and 

4*  \ 

tive,  as  I  had  occauon  to  obferve  before,  from  the  old 
Homeric  word  peC®  or  the  perfect  middle  of  which 

is  In  like  manner  Spoyos,  cur  fas ,  is  commonly  ac- 

.  counted  a  primitive,  and  yet  it  is  moil  certainly  derived 
from  the  old  word  Sptya,  curro.  The  word  praxes,  fors , 
is  alfo  from  ttxxxu,  quatio ,  the  way  in  which  lots  were 
antiently  drawn,  as  we  learn  from  Homer,  Iliad,  3. 
v.  316.  In  the  fame  way  0W0?,  occulus ,  as  Euftathius 
tells  us,  is  from  oo-o-a,  video  ;  0-09?,  falvus ,  from  coa,  con¬ 
ferva,  or  falvum  facia.  And  for  the  fame  reafon  <ptxos,  a- 
viicus ,  is  from  pidi,  amo.  And  it  is  moft  certain,  that  the 
number  of  verbal  nouns  is  very  much  greater  than  is 
commonly  imagined. 

*  Thus  n,  a  name  for  an  eating  worm,  is  derived 
from  hr«,  he  do  or  confumo  ;  T,  vultus ,  from  orra  or  lr~ 
roy.xi,  video  ;  fee?,  lux,  from  <pxu,  luceo  ;  vru%,  a  barc9 
from  TtTxxcra,  paveo  ;  \x%,  an  adverb,  denoting  what  is 
done  or  fulfered  by  the  heel,  from  x*iyo,  deft  no  ;  and 
pes,  is  for  the  fame  reafon  derived  from  rxva,  a  word  of 
like  Signification  ;  and  y„,  terra ,  a  Snorter  word  than 
any  of  them,  is  from  yxu,  glgtio,  an  old  verb  preferved  » 

to  us  in  Homer,  from  whence  y«ix,  and  by  contraction  V*. 

capricioufly. 
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C.  15.  capricioufly,  which  cannot  have  been  the 


cafe  if  the  language  was  the  work  of  art* 
we  muff  fuppofe  that  they  were  framed 
with  fome  view  to  the  nature  of  the  things. 
Now  how  do  we  know  the  nature  of  any 
thing,  but  from  what  it  acts  or  what  it 
buffers ;  for  adtion  and  paffion  are  obvious 
to  the  fenfe,  whereas  powers  and  faculties, 
and  what  conftitutes  the  effence  of  things, 
are  hidden  qualities,  which  are  no  other- 
wife  manifefted,  but  by  thofe  outward 
effedts.  It  was  therefore  very  natural,  arid 
indeed  it  was  neceffary,  that  men,  if  they 
followed  a  rule  at  all  in  the  impofition  of 
names,  fhould  denominate  things  from 
what  they  faw  of  their  operations.  Per¬ 
ceiving,  for  example,  an  animal  very  ti¬ 
morous,  and  that  was  apt  to  crouch  and 
fquat,  and  in  that  way  to  hide  itfelf,  was 
it  not  very  natural  to  denominate  fuch  an 
animal,  from  a  verb  which  fignified  the 
action  of  crouching  or  hiding  ?  and  this 
is  the  etymology,  as  I  have  obferved,  of 
the  old  Greek  word  for  a  hare.  In  like 
manner,  obferving  a  little  infect  that  con- 
fumed  wood,  it  was  very  natural  that 
they  fhould  denominate  this  infect  from 
the  verb  iignifying  to  Confume ,  which  is 


the 


\ 
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the  etymology  of  the  Greek  word  above  C. 
mentioned,  denoting  inch  an  eating  worm :  ^ 
And  the  name  of  our  own  fpecies  is  deri¬ 
ved  from  the  a c°c ion  of  looking  upwards  A 
In  like  manner,  the  names  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  are  derived  from  verbs  that  de¬ 
note  their  operations,  and  the  effects  they 
produce  j\ 

And  by  this  way  of  giving  names  to 
things,  the  artificers  of  language  appear 
to  me  to  have  followed  the  order  of  na¬ 
ture,  and  of  the  invention  of  language  ; 
for  the  firft  words  that  men  ufed,  when 
they  began  to  fpeak,  were  certainly  words 
denoting  actions  and  feelings, 

- Q ' uibus  voces  fenfufque  notarent . 

For  to  communicate  to  one  another  their 
feelings,  or  their  operations,  was  the  firft 
ufe  they  had  for  language  ;  and  what  in 
all  probability  give  birth  to  the  invention,, 
as  I  have  fhewn  in  the  proper  place. 

i  his  fyftem  will  no  doubt  appear  extra¬ 
ordinary  to  the  young  fcholar,  who 

*  "A Vi)  ocSpeiv. 

1  Thus  ^  from  uv,  iJtop  from  u'a,  yuia  from  y««.  As 
to  Tryp,  it  is,  as  Plato  informs  us,  not  a  Greek;  but  a 
Phrygian  word. 


knows 
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knows  no  more  of  the  Greek  than  what 
is  contained  in  the  common  grammars 
and  dictionaries  ;  but  it  will  not  furprife 
thofe  who  have  fcudied  univerfal  grammar, 
and  have  a  more  general  knowledge  of 
languages  :  and  particularly  thofe  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  Hebrew,  and  other  o- 
riental  languages,  will  think  this  fcheme 
of  derivation  not  at  all  extraordinary  ;  for 
it  feems  now  to  be  a  point  agreed  among 
all  the  learned  in  the  Hebrew,  that  the 
roots  of  it  are  all  verbs  ;  and  if  it  be  true 
that  there  is  fuch  a  connection,  as  I  fup- 
pofe,  betwixt  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek, 
it  is  natural  to  believe  that  the  fyftems  of 
the  two  languages  fhould  agree  in  this 
fundamental  point,  however  much  they 
may  differ  in  other  particulars. 

But  how  far  is  this  etymology  to  be 
carried  ?  We  have  feen  that  verbs,  as 
well  as  nouns,  are  derived  from  verbs. 
Where  then  fhall  we  flop,  and  by  what 
rule  fhall  we  determine  that  fuch  a 
verb  is  the  radical  verb,  and  that  the 
etymology  goes  no  further  ?  This  is  a 
matter  of  mod  curious  fpeculation ;  and  I 
have  formed  a  fyftem  upon  this  fuhject, 
by  which  I  derive  the  whole  Greek  lan¬ 
guage 
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guage  from  combinations  in  dnads  of  the  C.  15, 
&  with  the  other  five  vowels  <t,  t,  1,  0 ,  v, 
the  always  being  laft ;  fo  that  a&>,  ta,  iv,  ca, 
va,  are  the  radical  founds  from  which  the 
whole  Greek  language,  various  and  co¬ 
pious  as  it  is,  may  be  deduced.  Thefe  du- 
ads  are  themfelves  roots  properly  fo 
called,  that  is,  words  fignificant ;  and  with 
the  addition  of  other  vowels  prefixed,  and 
of  confonants,  each  in  its  order,  form  all 

/ 

the  roots  of  the  language.  But  as  the  ex¬ 
plaining  this  hypothefis,  and  anfwering 
the  objections  which  naturally  occur  to  it, 
would  lead  me  into  a  greater  detail  of  the 
ftrudture  of  a  particular  language,  than  is 
fuitable  to  a  work  upon  univerfal  gram¬ 
mar,  I  have  thrown  what  I  have  to  fay 
upon  the  fubjeCt  into  a  differtation  by  it- 
felf  *,  annexed  to  this  volume,  which  the 
reader  learned  in  the  Greek  language 
may  read  if  he  think  proper.  I  will  there¬ 
fore  proceed  to  a  more  noble,  as  well  as 
more  curious  fpeculation,  of  which  I  gave 
a  hint  in  the  beginning  of  this  work, 
namely,  to  inquire,  whether  words  can  in 
any  fenfe  be  faid  to  be  natural  expreffions 


B  b 


*  See  DiiTertation  j. 
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C.  1  j.  of  ideas,  or  whether  they  be  not  merely 
artificial  figns,  and  from  inftitution,  not 
from  nature. 


CHAP.  XVI. 

Whether  'words  are  by  nature  fignf leant ,  or 
only  by  inftitution.— The  arguments  fluted 
upon  both  ftdes.  - —  Conch fi  on  y  That  the  pri¬ 
mitive  words  of  a  language  have  not  any 
natural  refemblance  to  the  things  expreffed 
by  them ,  but  in  perfect  languages  were 
framed  with  a  view  to  derivation  and  in- 
& 


C.  16.  1[N  all  languages  of  art,  there  is  a  certain 
JL  number  of  words,  for  the  flgnification 
of  which  we  can  account,  I  mean  deriva¬ 
tives  ;  and  the  more  perfect  a  language  is, 
the  greater  number  there  is  of  thefe,  and 
the  fewer  roots.  In  the  preceding  chapter 
I  have  faid,  that  the  Greek  language  is  fo 
perfect  in  this  refpedl,  that  its  etymology 
may  be  carried  back  to  five  duads  of 
vowels,  which  are  roots  themfelves,  and 

by 
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by  compofttion  with  other  vowels,  and  C.  16. 
with  hngle  confonants,  form  all  the  roots 
of  the  language.  'With  refpedt  therefore- 
to  far  the  greater  part  of  this  language, 
we  are  able  to  give  a  rational  account  of  the 
fignification  of  the  words  ;  but  the  queftion 
now  before  us  is,  Whether  the  etymology 
can  be  carried  any  further  back,  and  whe¬ 
ther  any  fatisfying  account  can  be  given, 
why  thofe  roots  fignify  the  things  they 
are  ufed  to  denote,  and  no  other  ;  or 
whether  they  are  not  to  be  coniidered  as 
figns  of  arbitrary  inftitution  ? 

Upon  this  fo  curious  fubject,  there  is 
nothing  to  be  found  in  any  antient  au¬ 
thor,  fo  far  as  I  know,  except  what  Plato 
has  left  us  in  the  Cratylus ,  and  what  we 
have  from  an  author  not  fo  wrell  known, 
viz.  Ammonius  Hermans ,  a  philofopher  of 
later  times,  in  his  commentary  upon  Ari- 
ftotle’s  book  of  Interpretation.  But  this 
lad  author  has  done  little  more  than  to 
date  the  queftion,  and  explain  the  terms 
of  it  A  There  is  a  modern  author  that 
has  enlarged  a  great  deal  more  upon  the 
fubjecft,  I  mean  the  French  author  of  the 
Mechanifm  of  Language,  but  from  whom 
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I  confefs  I  have  not  received  much  in- 
ftrucdion.  It  is  therefore  from  Plato  only 
that  I  have  got  any  lights  upon  this  fub- 
jeci,  who  has  certainly  faid  a  great  many 
ingenious  things  upon  it ;  and  as  the  Ha- 
licarnaffian  informs  us  *,  has  the  merit  of 
being  the  firfl  that  treated  the  fubjedt  of 
etymology. 

In  this  dialogue  he  introduces  two  per- 
fonages,  Cratylus ,  from  whom  the  dia¬ 
logue  has  its  name,  and  Hermogenes ,  who 
differed  very  much  in  their  opinions ;  Cra¬ 
tylus  maintaining,  that  the  names  of  things 
are  all  from  nature,  (and  this  we  are  told 
by  Ammonius,  in  the  above-quoted  paf- 
fage,  and  by  Proclus  in  the  commentary 
which  is  afcribed  to  him  upon  this  dia¬ 
logue  f,  was  the  opinion  of  Heraclitus  the 

philofopher) ; 


*  II epl  <t vvcscrsac. 

f  This  commentary  is  not  printed  ;  but  I  had  the  ufe 
of  a  manufcript  of  it  from  the  college  of  GJafgow.  It  is 
one  of  thofe  manufcripts  that  was  brought  not  long  ago, 
from  a  religious  houfe  upon  Mount  Athos,  by  Mr  Afe 
quieu,  an  Englifh  gentleman  of  learning  and  curiofity. 
It  is  not  written  by  Proclus  himfelf,  but  appears  to  have 
been  taken  down,  either  from  his  mouth,  or  rather,  I 
think,  compofed  from  memory,  by  one  of  his  fcholars, 
who  feems  to  have  been  a  Chdftian.  It  is,  I  think,  a 

piece 
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philofopher)  ;  Hermogenes,  on  the  other  C.  16. 
hand,  maintaining,  that  the  names  of 
things  were  all  from  cuftom  and  arbitrary 
inftitution,  and  that  men  might  agree  to 
give  what  names  to  things  they  pleafed. 
Betwixt  thefe  two  Socrates  is  chofen  um¬ 
pire,  and  it  is  from  his  mouth,  as  it  com¬ 
monly  happens  in  thofe  dialogues,  that 
Plato  delivers  his  own  fentiments.  The 
dialogue  is  wrought  up  with  wonderful 
art,  and  all  the  beauty  poffible  of  ftyle  and 
compofition.  The  character  of  Socrates, 
who  pretended  to  know  nothing,  is  finely 
kept  up  in  it ;  for  when  he  becomes  ety- 
moiogift,  and  gives  the  origin  of  the  names 
of  fo  many  things  divine  and  human, 
he  fays'  he  had  catched  infpiration  from 
Euthyphron,  an  enthufiaft  of  thofe  times, 
with  whom  he  had  converfed  that  morn¬ 
ing.  But  notwithftanding  this  infpiration, 
the  dialogue  concludes  fceptically  as  to  the 


piece  of  very  little  value,  if  the  MS  were  more  perfedl:, 
or  more  correct,  than  it  appears  to  be  from  the  copy  of 
it  which  I  have  ufed  ;  for  it  is  full  of  the  myhicifm  of 
the  Platonic  philofophy ;  upon  which  his  followers  of 
thofe  times  improved  fo  much,  that  they  appear  to  me 
to  have  made  it  little  more  intelligible  than  the  writings 
of  Jacob  Behmen,  or  any  other  modern  myflic. 

qucfiion 
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C.  16.  queftion  in  difpute  betwixt  the  parties  ;  for 
Socrates  firft  refutes  Hermogenes,  and  then 
Cratylus.  Nor  does  he  feem  to  aver  any 
thing  pofitively,  except  that  the  nature  of 
things  was  not  to  be  learned  from  names, 
as  Cratylus  aliened,  but  from  the  things 
themfelves,  nor  thefe  again  but  from  ideas. 
So  that  Plato  here,  and  almoft  every  where 
elfe  through  his  works,  contrives  to  intro¬ 
duce  his  favourite  dodrine  of  ideas,  with 
which  he  concludes  this  dialogue.  The 
later  Platonifts  however,  fuch  as  Proclus, 
maintained  it  to  be  the  opinion  of  Plato, 
that  the  names  of  things  wrere  from  nature ; 

and  upon  this  fubjecl  they  difputed  with 

✓ 

the  followers  of  Ariftotle,  who,  in  his  book 
of  Interpretation,  fays  very  fhortly,  but  very 
politively,  that  names  were  given  to  things 
by  convention  or  agreement,  and  that 
none  of  them  is  from  nature,  but  that 
they  are  mere  fymbols,  and  not  natural 
fip;ns.  Ammonius  endeavours  in  this,  as 
well  as  in  many  other  things,  to  reconcile 
thefe  two  philofophers.  For  I  obferve, 
that  at  that  time,  and  long  before  that 
time,  as  far  back  as  the  days  of  Ammo- 
nius  Saccas  of  Alexandria,  the  mailer  of 
Plotinus,  the  falhionable  opinion  among 

philo- 
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pliilofo pliers  was,  that  the  philofophy  of  C.  16. 
Plato  and  Ariftotle  was  the  fame.  But  in  U 
later  times,  and  after  the  days  of  Proclus, 
the  breach  betwixt  thefe  two  fchools  was 
very  much  widened  ;  and  as  far  down  as 
the  taking  of  Conftantinople  by  the  Turks,, 
we  have  Gemiftius  Pletho,  and  Georgius 
Trapezuntius,  fiercely  difputing  with  one 
another,  the  one  in  behalf  of  Plato  againft 
Ariftotle,  and  the  other  in  behalf  of  Ari¬ 
ftotle  againft  Plato.  As  to  my  own  opi¬ 
nion,  I  think  it  is  evident,  that  though  in 

7  7  o 

many  things  they  agreed,  for  which  rea- 
fon  I  think  the  ftudy  of  their  two  philofo- 
phies  fhould  never  be  feparated,  yet  they 
differed  in  fome  things,  particularly  on 
the  fubjefl  of  ideas  ;  and  on  this  fubjefl 
too,  if  it  be  true,  that  Plato  really  believed 
that  the  names  of  things  were  from  nature, 
not  from  inftitution. 

The  fir  ft  thing  to  be  done,  before  we 
proceed  farther  in  this  queftion,  is  to  ftate 
it  fairly,  and  to  explain  what  is  meant, 
by  faying  that  the  names  of  things  are 
from  nature. 

And,  in  the  firjl  place,  it  is  evident, 
that  names  are  not  the  workmanfhip  of 
nature  )  for  though  we  fhould  fuppofe, 

contrary 
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C.  1 6.  contrary  to  what  I  have  endeavoured  to 
prove5  that  men  have  from  nature  the  fa¬ 
culty  of  fpeech,  ftill  the  names  would  be 
impofed  by  men,  and  not  the  operation 
of  nature.  Nor  is  this  the  meaning  of 
Cratylus  in  Plato,  though  I  perceive  that 
Ammon ius  afcribes  this  meaning  to  him  A 
But  what  he  maintains  is,  that  men  in 
impofing  thofe  names,  had  a  regard  to 
the  nature  of  the  things  fignified  by  them, 
and  framed,  them  fo  as  by  their  found  to 
exprefs  it.  The  date  therefore  of  the  que- 
ftion,  as  treated  by  Plato,  is,  Whether  the 
nature  of  the  things  is  any  way  expreffed 
by  the  names  given  to  them,  and  whether 
that  was  the  rule  followed  by  men  in  im- 
pofing  fuch  names  ? 

But  there  appears  to  be  a  queftion  pre- 

*  Ammon.  ruP)  lp(w*ac,  fol.  29.  where  he  makes  Cra¬ 
tylus  fay,  that  names  are  the  workmanfhip  of  nature,  <?»- 
tuvpyviM T«  rv;  pjo-toc ;  that  every  name  is  by  nature  ap¬ 
pointed  for  every  thing,  in  the  fame  manner  as  each 
fenfe  is  fitted  for  its  proper  object ;  and  that  names  are 
not  artificial  likenelfes  of  things,  but  natural,  fuch  as 
fhadows,  and  the  appearances  of  things  in  water. 
This  miftake  of  fo  excellent  a  commentator,  and  who 
was  the  inftruftor  of  two  other  very  good  commentators, 
viz.  Simplicius  and  Johan .  Phiioponus ,  Ihews  that  nothing 
can  be  trufied  to  in  thofe  matters,  but  the  original  au¬ 
thors  themfelves. 
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vious  to  this,  namely,  Whether  any  rule  G.  16. 
at  all  was  followed  in  the  impofition  of 
names  ;  or  whether  it  was  not  an  adt  of 
mere  fancy  and  arbitrary  will,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  Hermogen.es  ?  And  if  it 
can  be  (hewn  that  men  did  follow  a  rule  in 
this  matter,  and  were  not  guided  by  mere 
chance  and  caprice,  it  will  then  be  time 
enough  to  inquire  what  rule  they  follow¬ 
ed,  whether  that  fappofed  by  Cratylus,  or 
any  other. 

And  here  it  may  be  obferved,  that  this 
inquiry  belongs  only  to  the  languages  of 
art ;  for  it  is  evident,  from  what  has  been 
Paid  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  work, 
that  Barbarians  follow  no  rule  at  all  in 
their  languages,  not  even  the  mod:  com¬ 
mon  rules  of  grammar,  far  lefs  can  we 
fuppofe  them  capable  of  fuch  a  refinement 
as  to  think  of  adapting  their  words  to  the 
nature  of  things.  Their  languages  are  fo 
artlefs,  that  they  have  not,  as  we  have 
feen,  either  compofition  or  derivation  ; 
and  therefore,  whatever  connection  or 
relation  there  may  be  betwixt  the  things, 
there  is  none  at  all  betwixt  the  words  ex- 
prefling  them,  fo  little  regard  had  they  to 
the  nature  of  things  in  the  impofing  of 
Vol.  IL  C  c  names. 
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C,  1 6.  names.  And  accordingly,  in  faft,  I  be- 
y^sr^j  j-eye  *s  abfolutely  impoffible  to  give  any 
reafon,  even  the  moft  whimfical  or  capri¬ 
cious,  why  any  of  their  long  voeal  words 
fhould  denote  one  thing  more  than  ano¬ 
ther  :  Why,  e,  g.  fhould  not  the  long  word 
which  I  mentioned  in  the  Efquimaux  lan¬ 
guage,  fignifying  little  ^  denote  much ,  or 
•vice  versa  ? 

Secondly ,  It  may  be  alfo  obferved,  That 
even  with  refpefl  to  the  languages  of  art* 
there  is  a  great  number  of  the  words,  of 
which  we  can  give  a  very  fatisfaflory  ac-* 
count,  I  mean  derivative  and  compound 
words.  The  more  perfect  a  language  is, 
as  I  obferved  before,  the  greater  number 
of  thefe  words  there  will  be  in  it,  and  the 
fewer  roots.  As  to  the  Greek,  I  have  en¬ 
deavoured  to  fhew  that  there  is  a  very 
fmall  number  of  roots.  In  other  langua¬ 
ges  of  lefs  art,  the  number  no  doubt  will 
be  greater.  But  whether  the  number  be 
great  or  fmall,  it  is  plain  that  the  prelen t 
queftion  only  relates  to  the  roots  of  every 
language.  And  accordingly,  to  that  iffue 
the  difpute  betwixt  Cratylus  and  H'ermo- 
genes  is  at  laft  brought  by  Plato 

*  Ibid.  pag.  289. 
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The  precife  queftion  therefore  is,  Whe-  C.  16. 
ther  etymology  can  be  carried  any  farther 
than  to  the  radical  words  of  a  language  ; 
and  whether  it  will  go  the  length  of  the  e- 
lements  of  which  thofe  words  are  compo- 
fed  ?  Whether,  in  fhort,  any  reafon  can 
be  given  why  fuch  and  fuch  elemental 
founds,  combined  together  in  fuch  or 
fuch  an  order,  fhould  denote  fuch  and 
fuch  things,  and  no  other  ?  Or,  is  it  not 
more  probable,  that  the  artificers  of  lan¬ 
guage,  after  having  carried  the  art  fo  far 
as  to  derive  from  a  few  words  all  the  o- 
ther  words  of  a  language,  gave  themfelves 
no  further  trouble,  but  abandoned  the  reft 
to  fancy  and  caprice  ? 

It  may  be  argued  in  fupport  of  this  laft 
opinion,  That  there  are  certainly  many 
things  among  men  of  arbitrary  inftitution ; 
and  it  is  impoffible  to  maintain,  that  all 
the  figns  of  things  which  we  ufe,  are  na¬ 
tural  figns,  and  not  fymbols ,  that  is, 
marks  or  indications  of  things  by  conven¬ 
tion.  Of  this  kind  are  fignals  at  fea  or 
land,  letters  in  ciphers,  and  other  ways 
that  men  have  devifed  of  communicating 
their  thoughts  to  one  another  when  at  a 
diftance. — That  even  the  common  letters 

C  c  2  of 
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C.  16.  of  the  alphabet,  can  be  accounted  no 

w-v-o  more  t]lan  fymbols  for  fuch  or  fuch  ele- 

lemental  founds,  as  it  feems  impoffible  to 
give  any  rational  account  of  the  forms  of 
the  feveral  letters,  or  to  render  a  reafon 
why  <2,  (e,  g.)  fhould  not  ftand  for  the  ele¬ 
mental  found  expreffed  by  b,  or  vice  versa , 
And  with  refpefl  to  an  alphabet  of  another 
kind,  which  ftands  for  ideas,  and  not  the 
founds  expreffing  thofe  ideas,  I  mean  the 
Chinefe  alphabet,  Monf.  Freret,  a  molt 
learned  French  academician,  has  maintain¬ 
ed,  that  the  whole  Chinefe  characters,  a- 
mounting,  as  it  is  faid,  to  no  lefs  than 
eighty  thoufand,  are  nothing  more  than 
mere  fymbols  or  figns  of  arbitrary  infti- 
tution,  without  any  natural  refemblance 
to  the  things  they  exprefs  * ;  and  the  fame 
may  be  faid  of  the  Arabian  or  rather  In¬ 
dian  ciphers,  (for  from  that  country  they 
came  originally).  Then  as  to  the  names  of 
the  letters,  it  Is  obferved  by  Plato,  that  all 
the  Greek  alphabet  have  names,  fuch  as 
alpha 5  beta ,  gamma ,  &c.  except  four,  viz. 
v,  0 ,  and  which  are  expreffed  only  by 


*  See  his  difcourfe  on  the  principles  of  the  writing-art, 
contained  in  the  12th  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  A- 
eaderoy  of  Belles  Lettres,  edit,  Amftdod* 
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the  founds  of  the  letters  Now,  why  C.  16. 
not  thefe  as  well  as  the  reft  ?  or  why  is  « 
called  by  that  name,  and  not  by  any  ©- 
ther  ?  or  why  is  not  a  called  beta ,  or  £  al~ 
pha  ?  Why  have  not  the  Latin  letters,  or 
our  letters,  names  as  well  as  the  Greek  ? 
and  why  do  we  found  all  the  names  of 
the  confonants  in  Englifh  with  an  ey  and 
no  other  vowel,  except  the  r,  which  we 
found  with  an  a  ?  And  to  fay  no  more  of 
the  marks  of  language  in  writing;  with 
refpeCt  to  the  words  themfelves,  it  is  ad-  ad¬ 
mitted,  that  no  account  can  be  given  of 
the  names  of  numbers,  nor  of  prepofitions 
and  conjunctions.  And  if  every  thing 
muft  be  accounted  for  in  language,  Why 
fhould  not  a  reafon  be  given  for  the  dif¬ 
ferent  forms  of  inflection  and  derivation  ? 

Why  is  not  the  genitive  put  for  the  dative, 
or  one  tenfe  of  a  verb  for  another  ?  Why 
fhould  not  the  derivative  •7TOlViy.OL  ftand  for 
w own,  or  vice  versa  ?  In  fhort,  as  it  mull 
be  admitted  that  no  account  can  be  given 
of  fome  original  words  in  language,  the 
belt  way  feems  to  be  to  make  the  rule  ge¬ 
neral,  that  every  original  word  is  of  ar¬ 
bitrary  inftitution. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  faid,  That 

f  Cratyl.  pag.  271.  edit.  Ficini. 
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C.  1 6.  there  are  undoubtedly  many  things  among 
men  altogether  arbitrary,  and  governed  by 
no  rule  or  reafon.  But  thefe  are  things 
that  are  not,  nor  cannot,  by  their  nature, 
be  comprehended  in  any  art.  Of  this 
kind  are  lignals  at  fea  or  land,  letters  in  ci¬ 
phers,  or  any  fuch  indicia ,  or  marks  of  any 
thing  which  muft  be  regulated  by  the  pri¬ 
vate  confent  and  agreement  of  parties,  not 
by  any  general  rule  founded  in  the  nature 
of  things,  like  matters  of  art,  otherwife 
they  would  not  ferve  the  purpofe.  Neither 
are  the  forms  of  the  letters  of  the  alpha¬ 
bet  a  proper  fubjedt  of  art.  The  analyfis 
of  language  into  its  elemental  founds, 
was  no  doubt  a  work,  and  a  great  work 
of  art ;  and  after  that  was  done,  it  was  an 
ingenious  thought  to  think  of  noting  thofe 
elemental  founds  by  vifibie  marks,  and 
of  fpeaking  in  that  way  to  the  eyes.  But 
here  the  art  ended  ;  and  Theuth  the  E- 
gyptian,  or  whoever  elfe  it  was  that  in¬ 
vented  the  writing  art,  was  at  liberty  to 
make  ufe  of  any  marks  he  pleafed  to  dif- 
tinguifh  the  different  founds.  Nor  indeed 
was  this  a  matter  that  could,  by  its  nature, 
be  fubjedted  to  the  rules  of  art.  There 
might  however  have  been  fome  accidental 

reafon 
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reafon  (as  it  feldom  happens  that  men  C.  16 • 
act  in  any  thing,  without  fame  kind  of 
reafon  to  determine  the  will  to  one  thing 
rather  than  another)  why  fuch  or  fuch  a 
figure  was  chofen  to  exprefs  fuch  or  fuch 
an  elemental  found.  And  there  is  a  learn¬ 
ed  man  in  France  of  my  acquaintance, 

Monf.  de  Guignes,  who  was  writing  a 
book,  fome  years  ago,  to  prove,  that  the 
forms  of  the  Phenician  or  Hebrew  cha¬ 
racters,  were  derived  from  the  Egyptian 
hieroglyphic,  which  exprefled  the  idea  de¬ 
noted  by  the  word  that  was  formed  of 
thofe  characters ;  fo  that  the  characters 
were  the  diflection,  as  it  were,  of  the  hie- 
roglyphic.  And  as  to  what  Monf.  Freret 
fays  of  the  Chinefe  characters,  it  is  a 
miitake,  which  has  been  corrected  by  later 
information  from  that  country  ;  for  by 
comparing  the  more  antient  Chinefe  cha¬ 
racters  with  the  modern,  we  perceive, 
that  the  former  were  truly  the  figns,  natu¬ 
ral  or  allegorical,  of  the  things  they  ex¬ 
prefs  ;  and  that  the  modern  are  thofe  an¬ 
tient  characters  abridged,  or  altered  in 
fuch  a  way,  as  every  thing  of  that  kind  is 
in  a  long  courfe  of  time.  And  as  to  the 
Arabian  ciphers,  that  manner  of  nota¬ 
tion 
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C.  16.  tion  of  numbers,  is  no  doubt  a  matter  of 
great  art,  as  well  as  great  utility,  and  a 
moft  ingenious  contrivance,  unknown  to 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  But  the  figures 
of  the  ciphers  themfelves  were  a  matter 
entirely  of  fancy,  though  it  is  not  unlike¬ 
ly  that  there  may  have  been  forne  reafon, 
of  one  kind  or  another,  that  determined 
the  inventors  of  this  art  to  chufe  one  mark 
for  a  number,  rather  than  another.  And 
what  I  have  faid  of  written  language,  may 
be  faid  likewife  of  language  that  is 
fpoken,  namely,  that  though  it  be  an 
art,  and  the  greateft  I  think  of  all  arts ; 
yet  there  mult  neceffarily  belong  to  it 
things  of  arbitrary  choice,  that  cannot  be 
reduced  to  any  art.  Such  are  the  names 
of  ideas  fo  abftradt  as  thofe  of  numbers ; 
and  fuch  mu  ft  likewife  be  the  names  for 
thofe  pegs  or  nails  of  difcourfe,  that  we 
call  prepofitions ,  articles ,  and  conjunctions . 
But  where-ever  any  thing  belonging  to  an 
art  is  capable  of  being  fubjefied  to  rule, 
and  governed  by  certain  principles,  it  will 
undoubtedly  be  fo,  if  the  art  is  perfect, 
and  will  not  be  left  to  fancy  or  arbitrary 
will.  If  therefore  it  can  be  fhewn  why 
the  roots  of  any  language  fhould  be  fuch 

or 
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or  fuch  founds*  rather  than  others,  it  is  C 
evident,  that  if  this  language  he  a  complete 


piece  of  art,  the  roots  of  it  will  he  of  that 
kind.  There  muft  have  been,  as  we  ob- 
ferved  before,  a  progrefs  in  the  art  of  lan¬ 
guage,  as  well  as  in  other  arts  ;  nior  is  it 
poftible  that  it  could  have  been  invented 
all  at  once.  We  fee,  in  the  barbarous  lan¬ 
guages,  the  beginnings  of  art  :  fome  of 
them  have  fome  few  words  that  Teem  to  be 
derived  from  others  of  like  fignification  ; 
that  would  go  on  by  degrees,  till  at  laft 
the  greateft  part  of  the  language  would 
become  derivative  or  compounded  words. 
Then  the  artifts,  we  may  prefume,  would 
proceed  a  little  further,  and  try  whether 
the  fyftem  could  not  be  completed  by  a- 
bridging  (till  more  the  number  of  roots  ; 
and  giving  a  certain  form  to  them,  fuch 
as  appeared  beft  fuited  to  the  nature  of 
things,  or  the  genius  of  the  language, 
and  fuch  as  would  anfwer  beft  all  the  pur- 
pofes  of  the  language.  For  if  we  fee  that 
upon  any  fubjefc  art  has  gone  very  far, 
we  can  hardly  fuppofe  that  it  will  flop 
fhort  till  the  whole  is  completed  :  e .  g. 
We  have  feen  how  far  art  has  gone  in  the 
formation  of  the  Greek  language,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  that  part  of  it  refpefling  etymolo- 
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gy  and  derivation ;  we  are  informed  alfo,  that 
the  art  of  the  Sanfcrit  or  Bramin  language 
has  gone  fb  far  as  to  make  roots  of  founds 
that  are  not  words  of  the  language,  nor  have 
any  precife  or  determinate  fignincation, 
but  only  denote  a  relation  of  one  kind  or 
another  to  fome  general  idea  A  Now,  can 
we  fuppofe  that  the  artificers  of  flich  lan¬ 
guages  would  give  over,  like  men  wearied, 
and  abandon  to  mere  fancy  or  whim  the 
choice  of  the  radical  founds,  if  any  rea- 
fon  could  be  given  why  one  kind  of  them 
is  more  proper  than  another  ?  I  there¬ 
fore  think  it  probable,  that,  if  fuch 
reafon  can  be  aifigned,  it  was  followed 
and  made  the  rule  in  languages  fo  perfect 
as  the  Greek  or  Sanfcrit. 

The  next  inquiry  is,  what  reafon  we  can 
fuppofe  would  determine  the  artificers  in 
this  choice  of  roots.  And  firft,  is  there  any 
thing  in  the  found  of  the  human  voice, 
that  can  exprefs  the  nature  of  the  thing's 
denoted  by  words  ?  This  is  averred  by 
Cratylus  in  Plato ;  and  it  is  his  opinion  we 
are  now  to  examine,  after  having  firfl  re¬ 
futed,  according  to  Plato’s  method,  the 
opinion  of  Hermogenes,  who  maintained, 

#  See  the  Jefuit  Dupon’s  account  of  this  language  in 
vof  14.  of  Lett  res  ediji antes  el  curie  ufes , 
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that  words  were  altogether  of  arbitrary  iii- 
flitution. 

And,  firft,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  my 
hypothefis  of  the  roots  of  the  Greek  lan¬ 
guage  being  verbs,  as  thofe  of  the  Hebrew 
certainly  are,  favours  very  much  the  ar- 
gument  of  Cratylus.  For  as  it  is  by  cer¬ 
tain  actions  of  the  organs  of  the  mouth 
that  articulation  is  performed,  it  is  natu¬ 
ral  enough  to  fuppofe,  that  by  one  kind  of 
a£iion  another  may  be  imitated,  or  in 
fome  way  exprefied  or  reprefented.  And 
upon  this  fubjedt  Plato  has  made  fome  very 
ingenious  obfervations,  tending  to  {hew, 
that  by  the  powers  of  the  letters,  different 
kinds  of  motion  may  be  exprefied.  Thus 
he  fays,  that  by  the  confonant  r  is  ex- 
prefled  any  quick  or  rough  motion  ;  on 
the  contrary,  by  /  is  expreifed  a  foft  gliding 
motion.  What  is  fixed  and  prefled  is  ex- 
prefled  by  the  confbnants  d  and  t ;  and  on 
the  other  hand  what  is  fwoln,  puffed  up, 
or  windy,  is  denoted  by  the  hilling  con¬ 
fonant  f  or  by  the  double  or  afpirated 
confonants,  fuch  as  <p,  which  requi¬ 
ring  a  great  deal  of  breath  in  the  pronun¬ 
ciation,  are  fit  for  that  expreflion  ;  and  all 
this  he  illuftrates  by  many  examples  from 
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C.  1 6.  his  own  language  w  And  if  the  reader 
W~V~N‘>  wants  examples  from  other  languages,  he 
.may  confult  the  author  of  the  Mechanifm  of 
Language ,  where  he  will  find  very  many 
inftances  from  different  languages,  parti¬ 
cularly  with  refpeci  to  the  expreffion  of  the 
letters  /  and  r.  And  as  to  the  vowels, 
Plato  fays,  that  by  the  position  of  the 
mouth  in  the  pronunciation  of  them, 
the  figure  and  magnitude  of  things  may 
be  expreffed  ;  as,  e.  g .  by  the  form  of  the 
mouth,  when  o  is  enunciated,  roundnefs 
may  be  denoted  ;  and  by  the  manner  in 
which  a  is  pronounced,  what  is  •wide  o- 
pened,  or  expanded ,  or  in  general  greats  may 
be  fignifkd ;  what  is  long  by  n ;  and  what 
is  fender,  fharp,  and  piercing,  by  i  f . 

Thefe  obfervations  of  Plato  are  certainly 
fo  far  true,  that  there  are,  I  am  perfuaded, 
in  every  language,  many  words  which 
exprefs  the  nature  of  the  things  fignifed 
by  them  ;  and  of  thefe  I  believe  the  Greek 
language  affords  as  great  a  number  as  any. 
But  it  is  to  be  obfervecl,  that  all  thefe  words 

f  j 

/ 

exprefs  founds  of  different  kinds,  and 

*  Pag.  292.  edit ,  Ficini. 

f  Ibid.  pag.  292.  &  293. 
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therefore  are  laid  by  grammarians  to  be 
verba  ex  fono  faff  a,  and  it  is  to  fucli  words 
only  that  the  gvo^tottoux,  fo  much  talked  of, 
relates.  Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 


C 


that  founds  may  be  imitated  by  the  hu¬ 
man  voice,  efpecially  when  modified  by 
articulation.  But  this  kind  of  imitation 
can  exprefs  nothing  but  founds,  and  there¬ 
fore  will  go  very  fmall  length  in  exprefiing 
the  almoft  infinite  variety  of  the  ideas  of 
the  human  mind  ;  and  it  is  an  expreiiion, 
as  Plato  obferves,  that  belongs  rather  to 
mufic  than  to  language  *.  *  For,  as  to 
the  expreffion  of  language,  he  requires, 
that  by  letters,  fyllables,  and  words,  the 
nature  and  efience  of  things  fiiould  be  ex- 
preffed,  even  of  this  very  thing  found* 
Now  I  mu  ft  confefs  this  appears  to  me 
very  difficult  to  be  done  by  the  power  of 
letters,  however  varioufly  combined  into 
fyllables  and  words.  Nor  does  Plato  him- 

j 

felf  feem  to  be  confident  that  it  can  be 
done  ;  but,  as  I  obferved,  concludes  feep- 
tically  upon  the  point.  For  it  is  evident, 
that  whoever  formed  a  language  upon  this 
plan,  muft  have  known,  or  thought  that 
he  knew,  wherein  the  efience  of  things  con- 
fifts  ;  that  is,  in  other  words,  he  muft 


*  Cratyl,  pag .  29c ?. 
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C.  16.  have  been  a  very  great  philofopher.  And 
accordingly  Socrates,  in  Plato,  when  he 
refutes  Hermogenes,  proceeds  upon  the  fup- 
pofition,  that  thofe  lawgivers  in  language, 
as  he  calls  them,  were  philofophers  of  the 
feel  of  Heraclitus,  who  maintained  that  e~ 
very  thing  was  in  conftant  flux  and  motion. 
And  upon  this  hypothefis  he  has  given  us 
a  great  number  of  derivations,  forne  of 
them  fo  whimfical  and  fo  much  forced, 
that  he  himfelf,  I  am  perfuaded,  did  not 
believe  there  was  any  reality  in  them,  but 
gives  them  only  as  a  kind  of  jeu  cT  efprit 
And  after  having,  in  this  way,  explained 
the  names  of  many  things,  both  divine  and 
human,  when  he  comes  to  refute  CratvJus 
in  his  turn,  he  fhews  that  feveral  words 
which  he  had  mentioned  before,  may  be 
etymologifed  upon  a  fyfteni  of  philofophy 
diredily  oppofite,  namely,  that  every  thing 


*  Some  of  them  contradidt  all  the  rules  of  etymology 
and  derivation  ;  e.  g.  he  fays  that  x«xi«  is  derived  from 
xolyZ;  Uvea.  And  with  refpedt  to  xaxo*-,  from  which  it  is 
plain  that  vcaaa.  comes  according  to  the  common  way  of 
forming  noun  fubflantives  from  adjeftives,  he  can  give 
no  other  account  of  it,  except  that  it  is  a  Barbaric  word, 
fuch  as  ?rvp  that  he  had  mentioned  before;  pag.  285.  edit. 
Ficini.  In  the  fame  manner  he  might  have  derived  via- 
litia ,  in  Latin,  from  male  ire . 
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(lands  (till  and  is  at  reft  ;  that  in  this  the  C.  16. 
effence  of  every  thing  conftfts  ;  and  that 
to  perceive  this  (lability  and  fixednefs  of 
things,  is  knowledge  and  fcience  *.  In 
fhort,  he  unfays  every  thing  that  he  had 
faid  before  upon  the  fubjedl  of  thofe  philofo- 
phical  etymologies,  and  very  plainly  (hews, 
that  from  the  names  themfelves  we  can 
infer  nothing  with  refpecl  to  the  opinion 
of  thofe  who  impofed  them  concerning  the 
nature  and  effence  of  things. 

Two  things  therefore  in  this  matter  ap¬ 
pear  to  me  to  be  fufficiently  evident :  firft, 
that  by  combinations  of  letters  in  fyllables, 
the  nature  of  things,  other  than  founds, 
could  not  be  expreffed  with  any  degree  of 
diftinflnefs  and  clearnefs  ;  and,  fecondly, 
fuppoftng  they  could,  it  does  not  appear 
to  me  probable,  that  the  artificers  of  lan¬ 
guage  had  it  at  all  in  their  view  in  form¬ 
ing  the  roots  of  the  language. 

For  proof  of  this  laft,  let  us  take  for 
example  the  roots  of  the  Greek  language, 
in  which  I  am  perfuaded,  if  in  any,  this 
refemblance  betwixt  the  found,  and  the 
thing  expreffed  by  it,  is  to  be  found.  And 

*  Ibid.  pag.  299.  And  upon  this  hypothefis  he  ex¬ 
plains  the  words  troptX)  Si.c, 
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C.  1 6.  accordingly  it  is  from  this  language  that 
V^v^/  Plato  takes  his  examples.  It  is  certain, 
firft.  That  four  at  leaft  of  the  five  duads 

t  * 

are  themfelves  roots.  Secondly,  That  if 
all  the  other  roots  do  not  end  in  one  or  o- 
ther  of  thefe  duads,  according  to  my  liy- 
pothefis,  a  very  great  number  of  them 
does,  fo  that  thofe  letters  are  effential  parts 
of  fuch  roots.  Now,  if  by  letters  the 
nature  of  things  is  exprelfed,  I  defire  to 
know  how  it  comes  that  fo  many  things, 
fo  different  in  their  nature,  are  exprelfed 
by  the  fame  letters.  Thus  fignifies  by 
itfelf  fpiro.  With  different  confonants  pre¬ 
fixed,  it  has  Significations  quite  diffe¬ 
rent  from  this,  and  from  one  another. 
Thus  with  a  £  prefixed,  it  fignifies  to 
go ,  as  in  £aw  ,•  with  a  y  prefixed,  it  figni¬ 
fies  to  beget  or  produce ,  which  is  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  root  yaw ;  with  a  S  prefixed,  it 
forms  the  word  Saw,  which  fignifies  to  burn , 
or  to  divide  ;  with  a  £  prefixed,  it  makes 
faw,  fignifying  to  live .  In  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  *aw,  Y.TCLU,  [J.CLW,  mu,  &c.  are  formed,  all 
having  different  fignifications.  And  alfo 
when  it  is  compounded  with  vowels,  fuch 
as  *  and  1  making  the  words  taw  and  /aw,  it 
appears  to  retain  nothing  of  its  original  . 

fignification  ; 
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fignification  ;  and  thefe  words,  though 
formed  out  of  it,  have  no  refemblance  in 
their  meaning.  And  fuppofing  we  fliould 
go  fo  far  in  favour  of  Cratylus’s  hypothe¬ 
cs,  as  to  admit  that  thofe  duads,  though 
making  the  greater  part  of  the  roots,  had 
no  meaning  at  all,  and  were  to  be  confi- 
dered  only  as  terminations,  it  remains 
to  be  accounted  for,  how  thofe  (ingle  let¬ 
ters  prefixed  fhould  denote  things  fo  diffe¬ 
rent.  Why  fhould  Q,  for  example,  before 
ua,  fignify  to  go,  while  y  before  the  fame 
duad,  fignifi.es  to  beget ,  and  fo  on  ?  and 
why  fhould  the  fame  confonant  £,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  prefixed  to  divers  of  thefe  infigni- 
ficant  duads,  denote  different  things,  as 

m  QdLOiy  QlCdf  Qow,  Cuco  ? 

A  third  obfervation  may  be  made,  that 
fuppofing  each  letter  of  the  alphabet  was 
by  nature  appropriated  for  exprefling  fuch 
and  fuch  things,  and  that  the  artificers  of 
language  knew  this,  and  made  ufe  of  them 
accordingly  ;  yet  in  order  to  fill  up  their 
words  to  a  proper  length  and  fullnefs  of 
found,  they  muft  have  ufed  other  letters, 
not  having  the  fame  fignificancy,  perhaps 
a  contrary  one,  but  which,  with  the  figni- 
ficant  letters,  made  a  pleafing  found,  and 
Vol.  II.  Ee  filled 
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C.  1 6.  filled  up  the  word  agreeably  ;  fo  that  they 
xnufh  foon  have  feen  that  their  attempt  to 
exprefs,  by  thofe  elemental  founds,  the 
nature  of  things  would,  in  the  progrefs  of 
language,  come  to  nothing.  For  as  Plato 
has  obferved,  fo  many  other  letters  are 
thrown  in  for  the  fake  of  the  beauty  or 
magnificence  of  the  found  *,  that  the  ori¬ 
ginal  fignificant  letters  are  quite  over¬ 
whelmed  and  loft. 


*  Ka\Xucftcry.v  yeti  y.iya\o?rpt7rc-vag  tvixa.  And  he  has  given. 

a  very  ftriking  example  of  it  in  the  word  o-kx^otwo  where 
there  is  only  one  letter,  viz  p,  which  exprefies  the  idea 
of  hardnefs  or  roughnefs  ;  fo  that  ail  the  reft  of  the  let¬ 
ters,  and  among  others  the  x,  which,  as  he  obferves, 
lias  a  quite  different  fignificancy,  are  thrown  in  merely 
to  fill  up  the  word.  Cratyl.  pag.  297.  Fic .  This  ftudy 
of  the  pomp  and  beauty  of  found  may  be  obferved  in  the 
derivatives  of  the  Greek  language,  which  have  many 
ufelefs  letters  on  that  account,  of  which  Plato  gives  one 
example  in  the  word  * KTorrpov,  where  he  fays  that  the  'P  is 
thrown  in  merely  for  the  fake  of  the  found.  I  will  give 
the  paffage  at  length,  as  it  contains  the  fubftance  of 
what  I  have  faid  above,  exprefied  with  his  ufual  ele¬ 
gance.  ’n  yxy.otptt,  hx  lir  S’  ort  t«  xpara  Ivbpcara  TtStvrx  Kara- 
idyucrrca  ivro  tZv  CxXoytvuv  TpocycoSZv  avra,  7rtptTtStvTUV  ypd.yy.a- 
ra  xal  l^xipuvrav,  Ivroyla;  zvtY.cc,  y.ccl  7rctvrvcyv)  crrptpovrav,  teat  vrs 
yaXhccncryu  y.al  vro  ypovu'  Icrd  y.x 1  tv  rcy  y.xroyrTpo}  y  Soy.It  rot  aT07rov 
tivett  to  tyStCxvrSai  to  pu  ;  «XXa  toiuvtx  {otyat)  7roivcriv  01  rf) c  yt v 
feX»8eiaf  vStv  (ppovT'ttovTt;,  to  St  90  ya  7rxuTT0VTt<;.  w  S'  t7rtyQd\XovTt^ 
TtoWa  t7Tt  r«  7rpZra  ovbyarx,  TtXtuTuvrt^  7ro(Sat  yvjS'  av  tva  dvQdcruv 
rvvtivxi,  0  Tt  7roTt  Qixtrat  to  ovoy.x'  drertp  y.ccl  rtjv  aptyyx  uvrt  nptyoe 
rplyyci  tt. xkvert,  y.al  aXXct  ^oXX«.  Ibid.  284. 
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Mull  we  then  retract  what  we  endea-  C.  1 6. 
voured  to  prove,  that  the  artificers  of  the 
Greek  language  did  proceed  upon  fome 
principles  of  art,  when  they  formed  the 
roots  of  that  language  ?  and  muft  we  in 
this  cafe  give  up  Leibnitz’s  maxim,  that 
there  is  a  fufficient  reafon  for  every  thing  ? 
or  may  fome  other  reafon  be  given  for  the 
impofition  of  thofe  firjl  names,  as  Plato 
calls  them,  befides  what  Cratyius  has  gi¬ 
ven  ?  And  I  think  there  may.  And  in  the 
firft  place,  fuppofe  we  fhould  fay  that  they 
were  chofen  for  the  beauty  and  fweetnefs 
of  the  found,  it  is  evident  from  what  has 
been  already  faid,  that  the  Greeks  ftudied 
this  very  much  in  the  formation  of  their 
language  ;  and  it  fhall  be  further  made 
appear,  when  I  come  to  treat  of  the  mate¬ 
rial  part  or  found  of  languages  of  art. 

Would  it  therefore  be  thought  incongru¬ 
ous,  or  repugnant  to  the  genius  of  the  lan¬ 
guage,  if  I  fhould  fay,  that  thofe  duads  of 
vowels  were  chofen  for  roots,  on  account 
of  their  fweet  and  flowing  found  ;  and 
that  thefe,-  with  the  addition  of  confonants, 
and  other  vowels,  furnifhed  a  fufficient 
number  of  flocks  upon  which  to  graft  the 
whole  language  ? 


Ee  2 


But 
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C.  1 6.  But,  fecondly,  it  appears  to  me,  that  the 

Greeks  had  ftill  a  more  fubftantial  reafon 
which  led  them  to  chufe  thofe  duads  for 
the  primitive  founds  of  their  language  ; 
and  that  was  for  the  fake  of  flection  and 
derivation.  It  is  evident,  that  they  mull 
have  formed  their  fyftem  of  fledtion  and 
derivation  at  the  fame  time  that  they  fix¬ 
ed  upon  the  radical  words.  For  it  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  for  the  fake  of  derivation  that 
there  are  roots  in  any  language ;  and  fledtion 
is  nothing  but  a  fpecies  of  derivation  ta¬ 
ken  in  a  larger  fenfe.  Now  I  have  fhown, 
in  the  difiertation  annexed  to  this  volume, 
that  no  termination  of  verbs,  fuch  as  all 
the  radical  words  in  Greek  are,  could  be 
fo  proper  for  all  their  variety  of  fledlion 
and  derivation  as  thofe  duads,  and  that 
from  them,  as  from  a  plentiful  fountain, 
the  whole  Greek  language  flows  with  an 
eafy  defcent,  and  a  moft  copious  ft  ream. 
And  thus  it  appears  to  me,  that  it  was  not 
wdthout  art  that  thofe  radical  founds  of 
the  Greek  language  were  chofen  rather 
than  any  other.  And  I  am  perfuaded 
thofe  who  are  learned  in  the  Hebrew,  if 
they  will  confider  the  roots  of  that  lan¬ 
guage  in  the  fame  view,  will  find  that  there 
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is  a  like  reafon  for  chufing  them  rather  C.  16. 
than  any  other. 

And  here  I  conclude  the  analyfis  of  lan¬ 
guage  confidered  as  fignificant :  And  fo  far 
as  I  have  gone,  I  have  endeavoured  to  de¬ 
duce  the  principles  of  grammar  from  the 
principles  of  philofophy,  upon  which  all 
fciences  ought  to  be  founded,  otherwife 
they  never  can  be  perfectly  underftood, 
nor  truly  deferve  the  name  of  fcience.  In 
this  view  I  have  divided  and  explained  the 
parts  of  fpeech,  in  a  manner  a  good  deal 
different  from  the  common,  and  all  along 
I  have  endeavoured  to  fhew  the  great  art 
that  appears  in  the  ftrudture  of  a  regular 
language.  And  particularly  I  have  at  con- 
fiderable  length  explained  thofe  three  great 
artifices  of  language,  fledlion,  derivation, 
and  compofition  ;  and  I  have  concluded, 
that  no  part  of  a  complete  language  that 
is  capable  of  art,  is  without  art,  not  even 
the  formation  of  the  radical  words  of  the 
language.  I  proceed,  in  the  next  book,  to 
analyfe  the  material  part  of  language,  or 
language  confidered  as  found  merely. 
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Analyfis  of  the  Material  Part  of  Lan¬ 
guage, 

Introduction. 

Language  is  fo  commonly  ufed,  and 
of  fuch  facility  in  practice,  that 
men  who  have  not  ftudied  the  art 
are  apt  to  think  that  there  is  no  art  in  it : 
on  the  other  hand,  men  of  curiofity,  who 
are  not  fatisfied  with  the  practice,  but 
want  to  know  the  reafon  of  things,  find 
great  difficulty  in  explaining  the  nature  of 
language,  and  giving  a  rational  account 
even  of  the  common  parts  of  fpeech,  and 
of  their  various  ufes  ;  and  they  will  be 
convinced,  if  they  take  the  trouble  to  read 
the  preceding  book,  of  the  truth  of  what 
I  faid  in  the  beginning  of  this  part  of  my 
work,  that  a  man,  in  order  to  be  a  com¬ 
plete  grammarian,  mu  ft  have  made  no  in- 
confiderable  progrefs  in  philofophy,  even 

in 
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in  the  mod  abftrufe  parts  of  it.  But  there  Intr. 
is  one  fatisfadtion  from  the  ftudy  of  the 
works  of  art,  and  which,  to  the  lover  of 
knowledge,  is  abundant  recompence  for 
the  labour  it  cofts  him,  that  we  can  get 
to  the  bottom  in  fuch  ftudy,  and  difcover 
the  firft  principles  of  the  art  :  whereas 
in  the  works  of  God  and  nature,  there  is 
a  wifdom  and  contrivance  of  which  we 
cannot  fee  the  end  ;  and  therefore  I  doubt 
whether,  in  fuch  matters,  the  human  fa^ 
culties  can  ever  attain  to  perfedl  fcience. 

The  art  of  language  is  fo  beautiful,  and 
of  fuch  wonderful  contrivance,  that  an 
ingenious  man  would  think  it  well  worth 
his  while  to  ftudy  it  for  the  fake  of  mere 
curiofity,  and  though  his  labours  were  to 
be  recompenfed  by  no  profit.  But  the  u- 
tility  of  the  ftudy  is  very  great.  For,  in 
the  firft  place,  we  learn  by  it  to  compare 
different  languages,  and  to  pronounce  with 
certainty  which  of  them  is  the  moft  ex¬ 
cellent.  Then  we  can  diftinguifh  betwixt 
what  is  good  and  agreeable  to  rule  in  the 
ufe  of  every  language,  and  what  is  the 
contrary ;  fo  that  our  judgement  does  not 
depend  upon  fafhion  or  popular  opinion, 
which  is  prevalent  in  language  as  well  as 
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Intr.  in  every  thing  elfe  belonging  to  man  ;  and 
we  are  enabled  to  diftinguilh  what  is  or 
ought  to  be  fubjefted  to  rule  in  language* 
from  that  which  by  its  nature  muft  be  go¬ 
verned  by  arbitrary  ufe.  Farther,  the  gram¬ 
matical  art  is  the  foundation  and  ground¬ 
work  of  all  ftyle  and  compofition  of  every 
kind,  whether  in  verfe  or  profe ;  for  we 
cannot  ornament  language,  nor  pretend 
to  invert  the  common  idiom,  or  depart 
from  the  rules  of  plain  fpeech,  unlefs  we 
know  thofe  rules,  and  how  far  they  may 
be  varied  confidently  with  the  nature  of 
language  in  general,  and  the  genius  of 
the  particular  language  in  which  we  com- 
pofe.  An  exadl  ftudy  therefore  of  gram¬ 
mar  is  indifpenfably  neceflary  for  the  ora¬ 
tor  or  public  fpeaker  Nor  muft  the 

poet. 


*  To  this  purpofe  Cicero,  fpeahing  of  Julius  Caefar’s 
talent  of  oratory,  fays.  Solum  quidem ,  et  quaji  funda- 
mentum  oratoris>  vides  locutionem  emendatam  et  hatinam  ; 
cujus  penes  quos  laus  adhuc  fuit ,  non  fuit  rationis  aut 
fcientia ,  fed  quafi  bona  confuetudinis.  De  Claris  Orators - 
bus ,  cap .  74.  And  in  the  fame  paffage,  a  little  after, 
he  fays.  That  even  in  his  time  the  Latin  language  be¬ 
gan  to  be  corrupted  by  the  great  confluence  of  ftrangers 
to  Rome  :  Quo  magis  expurgandus  ejl  fermo ,  et  adhibenday 
tanquam  obrujfa ,  ratio ,  qua  mutari  non  poiejl ,  nec  uten - 
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poet,  infpired  as  he  is  by  the  mufes,  pre¬ 
tend  to  be  exempted  from  the  rules  of  this 
art.  What  other  learning  is  required  for 
excelling  in  poetry  and  rhetoric,  I  fhali 
mention  when  I  come  to  treat  of  thofe 
arts. 


dum  pravijjimd  confuetudinis  regula.  And  accordingly  he 
fays  Csefar  followed  this  rule  :  Crefar  autem ,  rationem  ad - 
hibens ,  corftuetudinem  vitiofam  et  corruptam  pura  et  in ** 
corrupta  confuetudine  emendate  Itaque  cum  ad  hanc  els - 
gantiam  verborum  Latinorum  ( quee,  etia?n  ft  orator  non  Jis? 
et  fis  ingenuus  civis  Romanus ,  tai?ien  necejftaria  eft )  a dj un- 
git  ilia  oratoria  ornamenta  dicendi  ;  turn  videtur  tanquam 
tabulas  bene  picias  collocare  in  bono  lumine .  Thefe  paffa- 
ges  evidently  Ihew  it  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  Cicero, 
that  not  only  we  cannot  excel  in  oratory  without  the. 
grammatical  art,  but  that  we  cannot  be  fure  of  fpeaking 
correctly  or  properly,  if  we  have  not  a  rule  fuperior  to 
common  ufe,  and  by  which  we  are  able  to  correct  that 
life,  when  it  goes  wrong. 


F  f 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Dnnfton  of  the  analyfis  of  the  found  of  lan¬ 
guage  into  three  heads ,  articulation ,  ac¬ 
cent  j  and  quantity . 

f  .  .  •  .  -  i  » 

Ch.  i.  TP'HE  analyfis  of  fpeech  or  language, 
A  confidered  as  fignificant,  is  fimple; 
for  it  can  be  refolved  into  words  only,  of 
which  we  have  explained  the  nature  and 
different  kinds.  But  the  analyfis  of  lan¬ 
guage,  confidered  as  found,  is  more  va¬ 
rious  ;  for  explaining  of  which  it  will  be 
neceffary  to  recollect  what  we  faid  above, 
that  the  common  matter  of  which  both 
in ufic  and  language  are  formed,  is  the 
human  voice.  But  there  is  a  higher  genus, 
of  which  we  muft  take  notice,  viz.  found ; 
for  voice  is  the  found  produced  by  the 
breath  of  an  animal,  coming  from  his 
lungs,  through  the  wind-pipe  and  larynx, 
and  from  thence  through  his  mouth  ;  and 
the  efficient  caufe  of  it,  is  forne  movement 
of  the  mind,  or  inward  principle  of 

the 
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the  animal  This  voice,  varioufly  modi-  Ch 
fied  by  the  different  pofitions  and  actions 
of  the  feveral  organs  of  the  month,  is 
what  we  call  articulate  voice,  as  was  before 
explained  :  and  as  this  is  cffential  to  lan¬ 
guage,  the  analyfis  of  it,  coniidered  as  ar¬ 
ticulate  found,  is  firff  to  be  explained : 
next  we  are  to  confider  it  as  found  limply ; 
and  in  this  refpect  it  has  either  different 
degrees  of  acutenefs  or  gravity,  which  are 
called  the  profody  of  language,  or  it  has 
different  lengths  of  found,  which  make 
what  we  call  quantity .  Thus  the  analyfis 

of  language,  confidered  as  found,  is  three¬ 
fold  ;  for  it  is  either,  of  the  articulation  of 
it,  of  the  profody,  or  of  the  quantity  f . 

We 

*  Ammon.  C;  to  xcp't  Ip/xwetxc.  fol.  His  words  are. 

Sc  \po?o;,  c%  cy^v^v  yivoycvo;,  otocv  Six  tv;  crvroX;  vth  S apaxo; 

CY.QXl£oyCVQ;  a.TtO  T 3  7tVCVy0V0;  0  TTTVCvOtri;  XVp  TTpOTTrl/TT V  xBpC U;  TV  KX~ 

Xvycvv  rpx^HX  apTtipla ,  v.xt  tv  v-rcpdia  vtoi  to>  yxpyxpcuvt,  v.xl  Six  tv; 

7r\vyv;  u7Totc\v  Tax  v^ov  uitHyitov,  y.xtu  timx  opyvv  tv; 

f  This  threefold  divifion  of  the  found  of  language,  is 
made  by  Plutarch  in  his  mifcellaneous  works,  where  he 
fays,  that  three  things  at  lea  ft  muft  fall  under  the  fenfe 
of  hearing,  in  the  pronunciation  cf  language  ;  the  tone 
or  note,  (which  is  what  I  call  the  profody)  ;  the  time  or 
quantity,  as  we  commonly  call  it ;  and  the  articulation 
of  the  fyllable  or  letter.  His  words  are,  ’Ant  yxp  uvxyxxtov 

rpix  i\XX_liX  Cvxt  TX  7t  17TT0VTX  TV?V  ClY.OVV fScj/J'OVTt Yxl  ypOVOV 

*■—  x«i  avwxCw  »  ypxyy.x  -  where  I  am  iurprifed  to  had  that 

F  f  2  Mr 
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Ch.  i.  We  will  begin  with  the  analyfis  of  articu- 
late  found. 


C  H  A  P.  II. 

The  analyfis  of  articulate  founds  into  letters , 
—  Where  and  'when  this  difcovery  proba¬ 
bly  'was  made .  —  The  nature  of  letters , 
the  fever al  kinds  of  them.- — P erf e dl-ion 
of  the  Greek  alphabet.  — Defects  of  the 
Englijh. 


Ch.  2. 


A 


Rticulate  founds  are  refolveable  into 
A  fentences ,  vuords ,  fy liable s ,  and  letters . 
Ox  thefe  laft  only  we  propofe  here  to  treat. 


Mr  Fofter,  in  his  learned  eflay  upon  accent  and  quantity, 
tranflates  the  beginning  of  the  paftage  in  this  way,  p.  16. 
6‘  Three  minute  things  do  neceftarily  ftnke  the  ear 
fi{  at  once.”  For  this  is  neither  the  meaning  of  the 
words,  nor  the  fenfe  of  Plutarch,  who,  in  a  paftage 
which  follows  afterwards,  fpeaks  of  the  ear  being  able  to 
perceive  and  diftinguifh  thefe  three  things,  each  from 
the  other,  without  which  he  adds  that  it  is  impoftible  to 
fee  what  is  faulty  in  each  of  them,  and  what  is  not.  See 
Plutarch,  tom.  2.  pay.  1 144.  Xyland.  And  Mr  Fofter  him- 
felfhas  made  it  evident,  that  no  Greek  or  Roman,  in. 
thofe  days,  could  have  been  at  any  lofs  to  diftinguifh 
thofe  three  things  in  the  pronunciation  of  their  lan- 


becanfe 
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becaufe  tliefe  are  truly  the  elements  into  Ch.  2. 
which  language,  confidered  as  found,  is 
ultimately  .refolveable.  The  other  three 
are  compofed  out  of  them  ;  and  therefore, 
according  to  the  method  we  have  laid 
down,  they  are  to  be  treated  of  when  we 
come  to  fpeak  of  the  compofition  of  lan¬ 
guage. 

The  analyfis  of  language  into  letters, 
by  which  I  mean  the  elementary  founds, 

(for  I  do  not  fpeak  at  prefent  of  the  cha¬ 
racters  by  which  they  are  expreffed),  was 
certainly  a  great  difcovery  ;  and  I  fiiould 
have  had  no  doubt,  even  if  Plato  had  not 
told  us  fo  that  it  was  firfl  made,  if  not 
only  made,  in  that  parent- country  of  all 
arts  and  fciences,  I  mean  Egypt ;  but  not, 

I  am  perfuaded,  till  after  all  the  neceiTary 
arts  of  life  were  invented,  government 
and  religion  eftablilhed,  and  even  fome 
progrefs  made  in  fpeculation  and  fcience. 

It  mud  have  been  made,  I  think,  much 
about  the  time  that  men  began  to  reform 
the  barbarous  jargon  they  hrft  fpoke,  and 
form  a  language  of  art  3  for  which  purpofe, 
as  I  have  faid,  I  hold  that  the  knowledge  of 

*  plato  in  P bilebo ,  f>,  374.  edit.  Fichu. 
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the  elemental  founds,  and  their  powers, 
was  abfolutely  neceffary.  I  think  it  is 
probable  that  it  was  not  made  all  at  once, 
but,  like  the  difcoveries  in  other  fciences, 
by  degrees  ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
there  was  a  ft  op  in  the  progrefs.  They 
would  begin,  no  doubt,  with  diftinguifh- 
ing  words  from  the  reft  of  the  difcourfe  : 
this  would  not  be  difficult.  Then  they 
would  refolve  words  into  fyilables,  which 
would  not  be  fo  eafy.  But  it  is  likely  that 
they  (topped  there  for  fome  time,  perhaps 
for  ages,  (fo  (low  is  the  progrefs  of  hu¬ 
man  knowledge),  before  they  came  to  the 
laft  refolution  of  fyilables  into  letters, 
which  however  eafy  and  obvious  it  may 
appear  to  us,  was  certainly  a  great  work 
of  art ;  for  letters  in  fyilables  are  fo  com¬ 
bined  and  incorporated  together,  that  it 
requires  a  very  accurate  diifecftion  to  fe- 
parate  them.  And  what  makes  this  con¬ 
jecture  the  more  probable,  is  the  account 
that  Kempfer  gives  us  in  his  hiftory  of  Ja¬ 
pan,  of  the  Tapanefe  alphabet,  which  he 
(ays  is  fyilabical.  Now,  if  this  be  not 
only  a  (hort-hand  way  of  writing,  and  if 
they  really  do  not  know  the  elemental 
(bunds,  then  they,  or  whatever  other  na¬ 
tion 
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tion  they  got  their  alphabet  from,  mufl  Ch.  2. 
have  flopped,  as  I  fuppofe  the  Egyptians 
did,  after  carrying  the  analyfis  the  length 
of  fyllables.  But  be  that  as  it  will,  it 
would  appear  that  the  difcovery  was  fully 
made,  before  a  language  of  art  came  into 
Greece  ;  at  leaft  there  is  no  evidence  that 
any  one  elemental  found  was  difcovered 
by  the  Greeks,  though  they  found  out 
new  characters  for  them,  of  which  more 
hereafter.  I  hold  therefore  that  the  Greeks 
got  this  difcovery  from  the  fame  country 
from  which  they  got  the  alphabet,  that  is 
fo  nearly  connected  with  it. 

Whether  this  Greek  or  Egyptian  alpha¬ 
bet  contains  all  the  articulate  founds  the 
human  voice  is  capable  of  uttering,  may 
juftly  be  doubted  ;  for  it  is  very  difficult, 
if  not  impoffible  for  us,  to  define  and  li¬ 
mit  exactly  the  powers  of  fo  various  and 
excellent  an  animal  as  man,  and  to  fay 
precifely  that  they  can  go  fo  far,  and  no 
farther.  One  thing  I  believe  is  certain, 
that  the  Greek  alphabet  is  the  fulled  and 
mod  complete  of  any  known  ;  fo  that  in 
this  refpedt,  as  well  as  in  many  others, 
the  Greek  language  is  the  mod  perfeCt 
that  we  know.  I  incline  however  to  be¬ 
lieve, 
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lieve,  that  there  are  founds  to  be  found  in 
other  languages,  that  cannot  be  expreifed 
by  the  Greek  letters,  or  any  combination 
of  them,  and  I  mentioned  one  found  that 
is  pronounced  in  the  ifland  of  Otaheite, 
which  could  not  be  pronounced  by  any 
of  our  people  that  were  there. 

I  have  already  given  a  general  account 
of  the  nature  of  articulation,  and  of  the 
great  divifion  of  the  elemental  founds  into 
vowels  and  confonants  G  The  vowels,  as 
I  have  faid,  are  abfolutely  neceffary  for  ar¬ 
ticulation,  being  the  vehicle,  as  it  were, 
by  which  the  other  letters  are  enunciated ; 
or,  as  Plato  expreffes  it,  the  bond  or  tie 
by  which  they  are  bound  together  f.  It 
is  for  this  reafon  that  I  believe  all  lan¬ 
guages,  even  the  moft  barbarous,  have 
all  the  five  vowels,  either  founded  each 
by  itfelf,  or  mixed  with  other  vowels. 
They  are  not  however  the  principal  parts 
of  articulation,  as  I  have  elfewhere  ob- 
ferved,  but  are  to  be  confidered  only  as 
the  cement  that  binds  the  confonants  to- 


*  Vol .  I.  iih .  3 .  pag»  329.  et  feqq» 
f  Plato  in  Scpbijla ,  pag.  177.  edit.  Ficini. 
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gether,  which  therefore  are  the  principal  Ch 
materials  in  the  ftrudture  of  language.  ^ 
The  confonants  are  fubdivided  into  li¬ 
quids^  mutes,  atid  the  monadic  or  folitary 
letter  f  The  liquids  are  diftinguiihed 
from  the  reft  of  the  confonants  by  this, 
that  they  make  of  themfelves  a  kind  of 
beating  or  chopping  noife  * :  and  it  is  per¬ 
haps  for  that  reafon,  that  in  pronouncing 
their  names,  we  prefix  the  vowel ;  where¬ 
as  in  the  names  of  the  other  confonants 
we  poftpone  it.  They  are  four  in  num¬ 
ber,  /,  m,  n,  r,  to  which  fome  gram¬ 
marians  add  the  f :  but  I  think  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  that  it  fhould  ftand  by  itfelf,  both  on 
account  of  the  peculiarity  of  its  found, 
which  is  altogether  different  from  that  of 
the  reft  of  the  letters  f,  and  becaufe  it 
unites  in  the  fame  fy liable  with  many  o- 
ther  letters  with  which  none  of  the  li¬ 
quids  will  join  ;  for  in  Greek  it  goes  be- 


*  Arijlot ,  Put. 

f  Dionyhus  the  Halicarnaffian  fays  of  this  letter, 
that  it  makes  a  noife  more  brutal  than  human,  therefore 
the  antients  ufed  it  very  fparingly  ;  and  he  fays  there 
were  whole  odes  compofed  without  one  c-,  which  he  calls 

s?<Ta?  uaiy n*pi  *-uv6if.  feft.  1 4. 
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Ch.  2.  fore,  in  the  fame  fyllable,  all  the  mutes, 
either  afpirated  or  not  afpirated,  except 
y  and  S.  whereas  the  liquids  go  before 
none  of  the  mutes  in  the  fame  fyllable. 

The  mutes  in  the  Greek  alphabet  are  in 
number  nine  ;  and  they  are  divided  into 
three  claffes,  according  to  the  organs 
which  chiefly  co-operate  with  the  breath 
in  the  pronunciation  of  them,  three  in 
each  clafs  : 

The  firft  are  labial ,  viz.  -  G,  p. 

The  fecond  palatine ,  viz.  -  y,  ^ 

The  third  dental ,  viz.  -  r,  l,  8. 

And  each  of  thefe  claffes  is  fubdivided  in¬ 
to  three,  which  are  faid  to  be  of  different 

orders,  the  one  being  what  is  called  te~ 

•  • 

71UIS ,  VIZ.  -  -  it,  yt}  r . 

The  fecond  middle ,  «  C,  y,  t 

And  the  third  afpirated ,  <p ,  ^ 

This  diviflon  is  taken  from  the  different 
degrees  of  breath  with  which  they  are  e- 
nunciated,  and  which  breath  is  faid  to  be 
the  fpirit  of  the  letters.  For  if  they  are  pro¬ 
nounced  with  a  gentle  breath,  they  are 
faid  to  be  tenues ,  or  flender-founding  let¬ 
ters  ;  if  they  are  more  ftrongly  enunciated, 

then 
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then  they  are  faid  to  be  middle  letters  ; 
or  if  more  ftrongly  flill,  they  are  faid  to 
be  afpirated  or  thickened ,  as  I  think  it  is 
better  expreffed  by  the  Greek  work  Wuc  * ; 
for  the  afpiration  is  truly  produced  by 
thickening,  and  as  it  were  condenfing  the 
breath,  fo  as  to  make  a  very  forcible  e- 
nunciation. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  artifts  of  lan¬ 
guage  knew  perfedtly  the  power  of  the  fe- 
veral  elements  ;  the  organs  that  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  pronouncing  them  ;  and  the 
difference  which  the  different  degrees  of 
breath  made  in  the  enunciation  of  them* 
In  fhort  it  appears,  that  the  Greek  lan¬ 
guage  was  formed  by  men  who  had  tho¬ 
roughly  fludied,  and  minutely  differed, 
the  operation  of  the  feveral  organs  of  ar¬ 
ticulation.  And  it  may  be  obferved,  that 
they  did  not  employ  only  the  foft  and 
fweet-founding  letters,  but  alfo  the  ftrong 
and  rough,  in  order  to  give  ftrength  and 
nerves  to  their  language,  as  well  as  foft- 
nefs  and  beautv. 

J 

*  The  t  e  n  n  e  $ ,  on  the  other  hand,  are  culled 
which  denotes  that  they  are  juft  (imply  founded,  without 
any  addition  of  breath  extraordinary.  See  the  Halicar* 
naffian’s  treatife  of  Compofition,  fetf.  14,  in  fine. 

e 
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It  may  likewife  be  obferved,  that  afpi- 
ration  does  not  belong  properly  to  confo¬ 
nants,  but  chiefly  and  principally  to 
vowels,  which  by  being  afpirated  them- 
felves,  communicate  it  to  the  confonants 
that  precede  them  ;  for  the  confonants  are 
nothing  but  fo  many  different  ways  of  e- 
nunciating  the  vowel  *.  And  it  would 
appear,  that  the  afpiration  of  confonants 
was  not  ufed  among  the  Greeks  at  fir  ft  ; 
for  in  the  oldeft  dialed!  of  Greek,  namely 
the  Latin,  though  they  afpirated  vowels, 
yet,  according  to  the  antient  ufe  of  the 
language,  they  did  not  afpirate  confo¬ 
nants.  Thus  they  faid  pulcros ,  not  pul- 
chros  ;  Cetegus ,  not  Cethcgus ;  triumpos ,  not 
triumphos  ;  Cartaginem ,  not  Carthaginem  *f*. 

As  to  the  pronunciation  of  each  parti¬ 
cular  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  it  is 
very  well  explained  by  the  author  X  have 
fo  often  mentioned,  Dionyflus  the  Hali- 
carnaffian  J,  in  his  moft  accurate,  as  well 

as 

*  This  is  the  opinion  of  Scaliger,  De  caufts  Lingua 
Latina.  See  alfo  Ariftides,  lib.  i.  pag.  44.  Meibomii. 

f  Cicero  Orator.  48. 

X  As  I  have  fo  often  quoted  this  author,  and  fhall  dill 
make  more  ufe  of  him  in  the  fequel,  I  think  it  is  proper 

here 
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as  mo  ft  elegant  treatife  of  Compofition,  Ch.  2. 
where  he  has  mechanically  defcribed,  with 
the  utmoft  exacftnefs,  the  pronunciation  of 
each  letter ;  and,  according  to  the  beft  of 

mv 

/ 

here  to  give  Tome  account  of  him.  He  flourifhed  in  the 
time  of  Julius  Caefar,  and  was  one  of  thofe  learned 
Greeks  that  came  to  Rome,  to  inftrudt  the  great  men 
there,  after  that  city  had  become  the  capital  of  the 
world,  and  begun  to  form  a  tafte  for  learning  and  the 
fine  arts  ;  for  it  was  the  fate  of  Rome,  both  in  more  an- 
tient  and  later  times,  to  be  taught  by  Greeks.  He 
taught  rhetoric,  as  appears  from  a  paffage  in  his  trea¬ 
tife  of  Compofition.  And  he  feems  to  have  been 
familiarly  acquainted  with  fome  of  the  greateft  men 
in  Rome  at  that  time,  particularly  with  Pompey,  be¬ 
twixt  whom  and  him  there  was  an  epiftolary  corre- 
fpondence,  fome  part  of  which  is  yet  preferved  to  us. 

He  is  beft  known  by  his  Roman  hiftory,  a  work  of  great 
erudition,  as  well  as  elegance  of  compofition.  But  his 
critical  works  are,  in  my  judgement,  the  beft  extant,  both 
for  the  matter  and  the  ftyle.  As  to  the  former,  it  is  e- 
vident  that  he  was  thoroughly  learned  in  the  art ;  and 
accordingly  he  has  treated  every  part  of  it  that  he  has 
touched,  as  a  matter  of  fcience,  which  is  more  than  I 
can  fay  of  fome  of  the  antient  writings  upon  the  fu  bjecft, 
and  of  hardly  any  of  the  modern.  And  as  to  his  ftyle, 

I  think  it  is  undoubtedly  the  beft  that  has  been  written, 
fince  fine  fpeaking,  and  fine  writing,  were  dead  arts ,  by 
which  I  mean  performed  only  by  imitation  of  dead  authors. 

The  period  when  thofe  arts  ceafed  to  be  living,  I  fix  at 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  or,  if  we  have  a  mind 
to  bring  it  down  a  little  further,  the  death  of  Demofthe- 
aes.  Since  his  time,  ail  writing  of  any  value  has  been 

from 
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2,  my  judgement,  they  were  pronounced  in 
^  the  manner  we  pronounce  them  in  Scot¬ 
land,  with  fome  fmall  differences  which 
it  would  be  thought  trifling  to  mention  ; 

for 

from  the  imitation  of  him,  or  of  the  great  authors  that 
lived  before  him,  or  at  the  fame  time.  And  among  thofe 
writers  by  imitation,  Greek  or  Latin,  I  give  the  firft 
place  to  the  Halicarnaffian.  The  MSS  of  him  are  very 
faulty  ;  but  his  ftyle  is  fo  perfpicuous,  as  well  as  elegant, 
that  it  is  not  difficult  to  correct  them,  unlefs  where  the  gap 
or  the  corruption  is  very  great.  The  mod  finifhed  and 
perfect  of  his  critical  works,  are  his  Judgement  of  Thu¬ 
cydides,  his  treati fe  mp}  tvc  SeivoTuro?  r3  Ae/too-Sew?,  and  his 
book  nt pi  a-vvdt<riQc  MOftuTuv,  the  mod  finifhed  of  all  in  my 
judgement,  and  which  luckily  has  come  down  to  us  en¬ 
tire  ;  whereas  the  others  are  mutilated.  Of  it  I  fliall 
make  very  great  ufe  in  what  I  fliall  fay  of  the  material 
part  or  found  of  language  ;  for  what  he  calls  c-wfco-ic,  re¬ 
lates  only  to  that. 

In  general  the  reader  will  obferve,  that  through  the 
whole  of  this  work,  I  make  but  little  ufe  of  the  Latin 
authors  in  matters  of  phi lolophy,  grammar,  orcriticifm; 
for  though  I  have  read  fuch  of  them  as  are  of  any 
■note,  who  have  written  upon  thofe  fubje&s,  I  mull  con- 
fefs  that  I  have  not  profited  much  by  them,  not  even  by 
Cicero,  who  is  certainly,  upon  the  whole,  the  bell:  of 
them.  But  the  beft  of  them  are  little  better  than  tranf- 
lators  from  the  Greek  ;  and  fome  of  them  I  think  not 
good  tranflators,  becaufe,  inftead  of  acknowledging  fair¬ 
ly  the  poverty  of  their  language,  as  Lucretius  does,  and 
ufing  the  Greek  terms  of  art,  they  make  words  of  their 
own  to  exprefs  them,  which,  for  the  greater  part,  are  to 
me  not  intelligible.  Cicero  particularly  had  a  great 
deal  of  that  vanity  concerning  the  language  of  his  coun¬ 
try* 
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for  though  I  myfelf  think  nothing  trifling  Ch.  2. 
that  belongs  to  fo  noble  and  ufeful  an  art, 
yet  I  know  well  that  I  do  not  live  in  an  age 
fuch  as  that  of  Auguflus  Caefar,  when  Meffa- 
la,  a  noble  Roman,  and  the  firft  orator  of  his 
time,  wrote  a  book  upon  each  letter  of  the 
alphabet ;  and  Julius  Caefar,  as  it  is  well 
known,  employed  himfelf  in  writing  upon 
another  part  of  grammar,  when  he  had 
upon  his  hands  the  moft  dangerous  war  in 


try,  which  he  is  not  afhamed  to  prefer  even  to  the 
Greek  ;  and  therefore,  both  in  his  rhetorical  and  phi- 
lofophical  works,  he  has  ufed  the  Greek  terms  of  art 
as  little  as  poffible.  Quintilian  had  lefs  of  it,  for  which 
reafon  I  am  more  edified  by  what  he  has  written  upon 
ftyle  and  rhetoric,  (though  he  is  certainly  not  near  fo 
good  a  writer  as  Cicero),  becaufe  he  always  makes  him¬ 
felf  intelligible,  by  giving  us  the  Greek  word,  as  well  as 
the  Latin  tranflation  of  it.  If  he  had  not  done  fo,  I 
I  fhould  not  have  underftood  that  appofitum  fignified  an 
epithet ,  or  that  contrapojitum  or  contentio  denoted  that 
common  figure  of  rhetoric  we  call  antithefu  ;  and  much 
lefs  Ihould  I  have  known  that  inverfio  fignified  an  alle¬ 
gory. 

Nor  is  this  my  judgement  only  of  the  Latin  learning, 
but  it  was  the  judgement  of  a  very  learned  man,  in  a  very 
learned  age,  I  mean  Chancellor  More  ;  who  fays,  that 
the  citizens  of  his  Utopia  made  very  little  account  of 
the  Latin  learning,  but  applied  themfelves  almoft  wholly 
to  the  Greek.  And  a  very  learned  man,  though  not  in  a 
learned  age,  is,  I  find,  of  the  fame  opinion.  See 
Hermes,  pag.  41 1,  et  feqq. 


which 
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Ch.  2.  which  he  was  ever  engaged.  I  will  there- 
fore  fay  nothing  more  upon  this  fubjedt  of 
elemental  founds,  except  to  obferve,  that 
the  Latin  was  defective  in  them,  by  the 
confeffion  of  the  Roman  authors  them- 
felves.  For  Quintilian  has  obferved,  lib .  12. 
cap.  10.  that  they  wanted  two  of  the  fweet- 
eft-founding  letters  in  Greek,  one  of  them 
a  vowel,  and  the  other  a  confonant ;  the 

4 

vowel  is  v,  and  the  confonant  C  Thefe 
letters,  fays  he,  we  borrow  when  we  ufe 
any  of  their  words,  and  by  doing  this  he 
adds,  we  give  a  pleafant  and  chearfui 
found  to  the  language ;  whereas,  if  we 
were  to  ufe  our  own  letters,  the  found 
would  be  barbarous  and  uncouth.  He 
further  fays  of  the  found  of  their  fixth 
letter,  viz.  /,  what  one  would  not  have 
believed,  if  it  had  been  faid  by  any  o- 
ther  than  a  Roman,  namely,  that  it  was 
not  like  a  human  voice,  or  rather  like  no 
voice  at  all,  being  breathed  out  through 
intervals  of  the  teeth  ;  which  clearly  {hews 
the  error  of  thofe  who  confound  this  letter 
either  with  the  Greek  <p,  or  the  Eolic  di¬ 
gamma,  of  which  laft  Quintilian  fpeaks 
in  the  fame  pafifage,  as  of  a  letter  quite 
diftinci  from  the  f  Of  it  he  does  not 

commend 
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commend  the  found  neither  ;  and  though 
the  Eolians  retained  it,  from  whom  the 
Latins  had  it,  it  appears  that  the  politer 
tribes  of  the  Greeks  laid  it  afide  as  a  bar¬ 
barous  found. 

As  to  our  Englifo,  we  need  not  be  a- 
foamed  of  our  defeats  in  elemental  founds, 
after  what  I  have  faid  of  the  Latin.  We 
have  not,  any  more  than  the  Latins,  the 
vocal  found  of  which,  as  the  Halicar- 
naflian  has  defcribed,  is  pronounced  as 
the  French  u  ;  whereas  our  pronunciation 
of  the  «,  is  that  of  the  diphthong  eu ,  not  of 
the  fimple  found.  Then  in  England  they 
do  not  pronounce  the  afpirated  *  or  the 
but  found  it  juft  as  they  do  the  fimple 
which  I  obferve  has  led  the  printers  there 
into  feme  errors  in  their  editions  of  Greek 
books,  fometimes  printing  the  *  for  x>  or 
vice  verfai 
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C  I-I  A  P.  III. 

Of  alphabetical  characters . — That  they  came 
originally  from  Egypt. — -The  additions  made 
to  them  by  the  Greeks  no  improvement . — 
Defects  of  the  Roman  and  Eng l if h  alpha¬ 
bet. 

AL though  the  notation  of  language  ill 
writing  do  not,  ftriclly  fpeaking, 
belong  to  my  fubjeet ;  yet  the  characters  of 
the  alphabet  are  fo  much  connected  with 
the  alphabet  itfelf,  that  I  cannot  well  avoid 
faying  fo  me  thing  of  them. 

This  difcovery,  where- ever  it  was  made, 
was  certainly  not  early  made  ;  and  a  na¬ 
tion  irnift  have  been  far  removed  from  a 
date  of  barbarity,  before  they  could  have 
fo  much  as  thought  of  this  invention. 
They  muft,  I  imagine,  have  iirft  invented 
many  other  arts,  befides  the  neceffary  arts 
of  life  ;  and  as  the  art  of  language  is,  no 
doubt,  among  the  firft  arts  that  men  cul¬ 
tivate  after  they  come  out  of  the  favage 
ftate,  I  think  it  Is  highly  probable,  that  an 

art 
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art  of  language  was  formed  before  alpha¬ 
betical  characters  were  invented  to  exprefs 
the  founds  of  it ;  and  as  there  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  any  country,  on 
this  fide  of  the  globe,  where  arts  were 
cultivated  fo  early  as  in  Egypt,  I  cannot 
refufe  my  affent  to  thofe  authors  who  give 
to  that  country  the  glory  of  the  invention. 
And  particularly  Plato  the  philofopher,  who 
had  been  fo  long  in  Egypt,  and  was  not 
free  of  partiality  for  his  own  country,  but 
no  wife  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  appears  to  me  to  be  a  moft  unex¬ 
ceptionable 


*  Plato,  in  bis  12th  book  of  Laws,  pag.  990.  edit.  Fi~ 
cini ,  accufes  the  Egyptians  of  inhofpitality,  even  to  fuch 
Grangers  as  came  among  them  for  the  fake  of  knowledge  ; 
and  gives  them,  upon  that  occafion,  the  contemptible  appel¬ 
lation  of  0 pi/xuccTcc  int«a a,  a  word  which  indeed,  by  its  ety¬ 
mological  fignification,  denotes  every  thing  that  is  brought 
up  or  nourilhed,  but  is  commonly  applied  only  to  the 
brute  kind.  The  pafage  occurs  where  he  is  fpeaking  of 
the  manner  in  which  thofe  learned  and  curious  Grangers 
ought  to  be  received  in  his  city,  after  which  he  adds, 

T ovroig  Sn  roig  voy.oig  vroSt  ^scrSai  te  j  7TavTxg  .jEyuf  rf  y.xl  %evag 
ah\tig  xvpxg,  Kcd  rxg  xvtuv  e’kte^twv,  t tyuvrxg  %evtov  Six'  yv  Cpccyx- 
ci  y.xi  61 lyxcri  rxg  %(vv\xa-ixg  Troivyivug  (yxQaxtp  7roivcri  vvv  QpiyyxTx, 

n«a.w)  ynSt  y.ytpv-yyxa-t  uyptoig.  What  he  means  by  thofe 
meats  and  facrifices,  and  harfh  ordinances,  by  which 
they  drove  away  Grangers,  is  explained  by  the  wri¬ 
ters  of  the  life  of  Pythagoras,  Porphyry  and  Jambli- 
chus,  who  tell  us,  that  the  Egyptian  prieils  would  not 

H  h  2  initiate 
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CL.  ceptionable  authority  in  the  cafe,  to  which 
I  have  nothing  that  I  can  oppofe. 

But  if  the  invention  of  them  was  fq 
late  as  I  fuppofe,  it  is  natural  to  believe, 
that  the  Egyptian  nation  was  not  all  that 
time  without  fome  way  of  conveying  in¬ 
telligence  to  the  ahfent,  and  tq  pofte- 
rity  ;  and  the  queftiqn  is,  what  that  way 
was  ?  Some  think  they  ufed  what  is  call- 

p4 

initiate  Pythagoras  irjto  the  myfteries  of  their  theology 
and  philolophy,  though  he  was  recommended  to  them 
by  their  King  Amahs,  till  he  had  gone  through  a  very 
ley  ere  novitiate,  and  had  Submitted  to  very  hard  rules, 

pposTay/xMTCi  cnt.\y>pf(  y.ai  y.t  papier  j^.tyct  'F-AXwxjjc  ayaytis,  as  Por- 
phyry  expreffes  it,  in  v.ita  Pyihagorx ,  fee 1  8.  among 

which,  no  doubt,  were  thole  ftrange  meats  and  facrifices 
mentioned  by  Plato.  And  Clemens  AJexandrinus, 
from.  1  further  tells  us,  that  drcumcihon  was  one  part 
of  the  ceremony  of  his  initiation.  All  which  after  he 
had  gone  through  with  great  patience  and  fortitude, 
they  taught  him  every  thing  he  defired  to  know.  By 
thefe  means  lie  became  the  moll  learned  Greek  that  ever 
©sifted,  and  I  believe  the  moft  learned  man  that  ever 
was  at  any  time  in  Europe  It  would  appear  from  this 
paftage  cf  Plato,  that  the  fame  probationary  trial  was 
required  oi  him,  to  which  it  is  likely  he  did  not  fubmit  ; 
and  it  was  probably  for  this  reafon  that,  as  Strabo  tells 
ms,  lib*  17.  p.  806.  they  did  not  teach  Plato  every  thing 
they  knew  :  and  perhaps  they  had  not  fo  much  to  teach 
him  at  that  time  ;  for  the  Egyptians  were  then,  and 
had  been  lor  many  years,  under  the  dominion  of  the  Per- 
fians,  and  their  priefts  had  no  doubt  loft,  with  the  fplen- 
dor  of  their  hierarchy,  and  their  authority  in  the  Hate,  a 

great 
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ed  hieroglyphics .  But  it  is  not  proved  to  Ch.  3? 

my  fatisfadion  that  hieroglyphics  were  at 
any  time  the  written  language  of  Egypt, 
in  common  ufe :  for  though  there  was 
no  doubt  a  great  deal  of  fculpture  upon 
the  Egyptian  obelilks,  and  the  walls  of 
their  temples,  reprefenting  various  forms 
of  things,  and  particularly  of  animals  ; 
and  though  there  be  no  doubt  that  thofe 
reprefentations  had  forne  allegorical  or  em- 

great  deal  of  their  philofophy  and  arts.  It  was  ftill 
worfe  in  the  days  of  Strabo,  who  tells  us,  ibid,  that  he 
faw,  himfeif,  at  Hieropolis,  where  once  refided  the  mc(l 
J earned  college  of  prieds  in  Egypt,  the  ruins  of  their 
houfes  ;  and  there  \ftas  no  body  then  to  be  found  in  that 
city  of  any  knowledge,  except  fome  inferior  miniders  of 
the  altar,  who  (hewed  the  antiquities  of  the  place,  and 
performed  to  ((rangers  much  the  fame  office  that  the 
.Ciceronis  in  Rome  do  at  prefent :  whereas,  when  Pytha¬ 
goras  was  in  Egypt,  it  was  an  independent  kingdom,  the 
mod  civilized  of  any  then  in  the  world,  and  flourifhing 
in  philofophy  and  arts. 

With  refpe<d  to  his  own  country,  Plato  does  not  praife 
it  in  the  ahfurd  manner  that  Diogenes  Laertius  does, 
who  fays,  that  not  only  philofophy,  but  even  the  human 
race,  began  there.  On  the  contrary,  he  acknowledges, 
that  the  barbarians  were  more  antient  than,  the  Greeks, 
and  that  they  got  from  the  barbarians  many  arts  and 
fciences,  particularly  adrcnomy.  But  he  every  where 
infill's  upon  the  didinUion  betwixt  Greeks  and  barbarians, 
commending  his  own  countrymen  as  of  a  nature  more 
gentle,  humane,  and  generous,  and  as  improving,  and 
carrying  further  every  thing  they  had  learned  from  the 
oarbarians.  See  Plato’s  Epi  newts,  pag,  1012.  edit.  Fiend. 
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blematical  meaning,  chiefly  of  the  religi^- 
011s  kind,  as  the  name  in  Greek  imports  ; 
I  fee  no  reafon  to  believe  that  they  ever 
fupplied  the  place  of  writing,  any  more 
than  onr  allegorical  fculpture  or  painting, 
or  that  they  were  at  any  time  ufed  for  re¬ 
cording  events.  One  thing  at  leaft  is  cer¬ 
tain,  that  they  were  not  the  facred  charac¬ 
ters  of  the  Egyptian  priefts  ;  for  thofe  cha¬ 
racters  were  undoubtedly  letters,  not  hie- 
roglyphics  *  :  and  if  thefe  could  not 

be 


*  This  is  evident  from  both  Herodotus  and  Diodorus 
Siculus.  Herodotus,  fpeaking  of  the  Egyptian  manner 
of  writing  and  computing,  has  thefe  words,  TpuyyuTu  yPu- 

Y.a.t  Xoyilovrxi  vt ■mpetcri,  'EWyvtc  yiv,  or.7fo  t5v  api^ipuv  Itti  tu  Si%ict 

fipOVTip  T> IV  X.iiPCC'  A  lyVTTTtOl  <T  E,  U7T0  TUV  Si%lCVV  E2T4  TU  UpKTTipU. Sl~ 

Quctcucri  Si  ypuy.y.uTi  ^piuvTUf  y.ai  tu  ylv  uvtuv  Ipu,  tu  Si  SvyoTixop 

xccKXTut,  lib .  2.  cap .  36,  ;  where  he  exprefsly  fays,  that 
the  Egyptians  ufed  two  kinds  of  letters,  the  one  Jacred 
and  the  other  popular.  And  Diodorus  makes  the  fame 
djftinftion,  where  he  tells  us,  that  the  priefts  taught  their 
children  two  kinds  of  letters,  the  one  called  facred ,  and 
the  other  of  common  ufe  :  nuiStwcri  Si  vivo  61  yiv  Up&s  ypay~ 

yUTU  SlTTU ,  TU  Ti  lipCC  XUkUyiVU,  XCY.I  TU  Y.OlVOTipUV  1%0VTU  TYIV  yU$r,(TlV. 

lib.  i.  cap.  81.  edit .  IV ef cling.  And  again,  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  third  book,  comparing  the  cuftoms  of  the  E- 
gyptians  and  Ethiopians,  he  fays,  That  among  the  E- 
gyptians  there  were  two  kinds  of  letters  ;  one  called  vulgar 
or  popular ,  which  everybody  learned;  the  other  called  fa - 
cred,  vTich  the  priefts  only  among  the  Egyptians  under¬ 
stood,  the  foil  being  fecretly  taught  them  by  the  father  : 
but  among  the  Ethiopians,  thefe  facred  letters  were  of 

common 
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be  the  invention  of  a  barbarous  age,  there  Ch.  3. 
is  much  lefs  reafon  to  fuppofe,  that  thofe 

fymbolical 


Common  Uie  :  ’iS'iuv  yap  * Aiyvvmotg  ovruv  ypapcptaruv,  tcc  pttv  Sn- 
ptuSn  7rpocry)yoptvopttvx  7txvTxg  pcxvSaveiv,  tu  St  Upx  x.a\vpitvx  vxpx  pttv 
Toig  ’ kiywrnoig  ptovug  yivucrK&v  rug  hp&g,  vrapc i  ruv  vrartp uv  tv  ct7Topp)i - 
Ttig  ptavQxvovrag,  7rxpx  St  roig  ’Adnc^iv  drxvTxg  th Toig  ^pyurQxt  roig 

Tvroig .  It  is  true  indeed,  that  both  Herodotus  and  Dio¬ 
dorus,  fpeaking  of  thefe  letters,  uie  the  word  ypapipta, 
which  in  Greek  is  a  general  word  denoting  every  kind  of 
drawing  or  delineation,  whether  in  writing  or  painting. 
But  it  is  to  be  obferved,  imo,  That  the  word  fimply 
ufed,  always  fignifies  what  we  call  a  letter,  ido ,  When 
it  is  applied  to  the  facred  charadlers,  we  cannot  underftand 
it  in  a  fenfe  different  from  that  in  which  it  is  applied  to 
the  popular,  otherwife  the  divifion  into  facred  and  po¬ 
pular  would  be  altogether  abfurd  and  unintelligible.  Nor 
is  it  poffible  to  fuppofe  that  two  fuch  writers  as  Herodotus 
and  Diodorus  would  ufe  the  fame  word,  in  the  fame  len¬ 
ience,  in  two  fignifications  fo  different  as  that  of  elemen¬ 
tal  characters,  or  marks  of  found,  and  that  of  fymbolical 
reprefentations  of  things.  And,  laftly.  If  there  were  any 
thing  doubtful  or  equivocal  in  the  matter,  Diodorus  has 
removed  all  doubt,  by  exprefsly  diffinguilhing  betwixt 
the  ypxy.y.xTx  limply,  or  letters,  and  the  ypxpcpcaTx  IspoyAv- 
?<*«;  for,  in  the  palfage  laft  quoted,  after  having  ex¬ 
plained  the  ufe  of  the  ypxptptxrx  among  the  Egyptians  and 
Ethiopians,  he  goes  in  the  next  chapter  to  the  explica- 
tion  of  the  hieroglyphics,  which  he  oppofes  to  the  letters, 
in  this  manner  :  Tlepi  St  t«v  ’AzBzotzjccbv  ypa.ptpc.xTUV ,  ruv  Trap  ’a tyvx- 
T.oig  y.x\Mpttvuv  itpoyXvpty.uv,  ptiTtov,  ivx  pojStv  vt xpxXeiTtupttv  tuv  xpya.io-' 
hoyupttvuv. 

1l  hus  it  is  evident,  that  thofe  who  confound  the  facred 
characters  of  the  Egyptians  with  hieroglyphics,  are  in 
a  great  miftake,  into  which  even  the  learned  Lipfius  has 
fallen,  as  appears  from  his  notes  upon  the  nth  book  of 
Tacitus  s  Annals,  c.  14.  But  this  error,  both  the  very 

learned 
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fymbolical  reprefentations,  containing,  as 
is  generally  fuppofed,  deep  myfteries  of 

religion 

,  •  j. *  '  *  ’  ■  , 

learned  Dr  Warbnrton,  in  His  Divine  Legation,  and  the 
Count  de  Cayius,  in  his  Collection  of  Antiquities,  have 
avoided  ;  and  the  latter  has  given  us  a  fpecimen  from 
antient  Egyptian  monuments,  of  both  the  facred  and  po¬ 
pular  writing,  as  quite  diffiridt  from  the  hierogtyphica! 
characters. 

As  to  the  nature  of  this  facred  fculpture,  it  is  agreed 
by  all,  that  the  characters  ufed  in  it,  (land  not,  like 
alphabetical  characters,  for  the  marks  of  founds,  but 
exprefs  the  things  themfelves  direfily  and  immediately. 

2 do,  W  hatever  they  may  have  been  originally ;  yet,  as 
they  are  defers  bed  to  US  by  antient  authors,  and  are  ufed 
upon  obelilks,  and  other.  Egyptian  monuments  yet  re¬ 
maining,  they  are  certainly  fymbolical  or  enigmatical 
reprefentations  of  things.  This  account  is  given  of  them 
by  Diodorus,  in  the  paflage  laft  cited,  where  he  fays, 
that  the  figures  ufed  in  hieroglyphics  were  thofe  of  ani¬ 
mals  of  all  kinds,  the  members  of  the  human  body,  and 
likewife  the  organs  or  inftruments  of  art,  chiefly  thofe 
belonging  to  carpentry.  For,  fays  he,  this  kind  of  written 
language  does  not  exprefs  its  meaning  by  compofrtion  of 
fyllables,  but  by  metaphorical  or  allegorical  representa¬ 
tions  of  things,  which,  by  ufe  and  exercife,  are  fixed  in 
the  memory,  and  lb  become  familiar.  touw  t«? 

fxzv  rvrvg  czvnxv  (i.  e.  rm  UpoyWpwosv  yptiyy.cnav)  oymug  {uoig  roevro - 
Saroig  xal  uKpuTwpioif  ’ Avtipurav,  In  St  opyavoig,  x al  yantru  Tt.Toviv.oig, 
v  yap  Ik  r>k  rezv  crvWaCuy  avvSta-eag  y>  ypauy.ccTtKV  rap  iuroig  tov  uro- 
•A&pctvov  Xoycv  uffoStSatriv,  kXa  eypaatug  rav  ytrcxypatpofttvav  xal 

yttufopag  yvnyy  o-vnG wyevvc*  He  proceeds  next  to  explain 
the' nature  of  this  kind  of  writing  among  the  Ethiopians, 
and  which  he  ftrppofes  to  be  the  fame  among  the  Egyp¬ 
tians.  <s  The  jfymbois  they  ufe/'  fays  he,  “  are  a 

hawk. 
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the  invention  of  fuch  an  age. 


What 


“  hawk,  a ‘crocodile,  a  ferpent  *  and  of  the  human  bo- 
**  dy,  the  eye,  the  hand,  the  countenance,  and  fuch 
41  Jike.  And  a  hawk  denotes  every  thing  that  is  quickly 
“  done,  becaufe  this  animal  is  the  fwifteft  of  all  birds, 
<e  and  therefore  is  ufed  metaphorically,  to  denote  every 
“  thing  that  is  quick,  or  has  any  relation  to  quicknefs, 
“  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  ul'e  metaphors  in  fpeaking. 
“  The  crocodile  fignifies  all  kind  of  wickednefs  or  evil  ; 
“  the  eye,  being  the  guard  or  keeper  of  the  whole  body, 
“  is  the  fymbol  of  jultice  ;  the  right  hand,  with  the 
“  fingers  fpread,  denotes  the  acquiring  and  collecting 
“  what  is  necelfary  for  life  ;  the  left  hand,  clinched, 
“  denotes  the  cuftody  and  prefervation  of  thofe  things. 
“  The  like  may  be  faid  of  all  the  other  figures  from  the 
“  human  body,  from  inftruments  of  art,  or  other  things. 
“  Of  thefe  reprefentations,  having  made  the  meaning 
“  familiar  to  them  by  conftant  ufe,  they  eafily  read 
“  what  is  written  in  that  way.”  lib.  3.  cap.  4. 

Thus  far  Diodorus  Siculus.  There  are  many  other 
fymbols  of  the  fame  kind  with  thofe  he  mentions,  which 
we  find  in  other  antient  authors ;  fuch  as,  a  ferpent  in  a 
circle  to  denote  eternity,  an  eye  on  a  feeptre  to  reprefent 
a  monarch,  and  the  like  ;  but  thefe  are  fufficient  for  our 
purpofe.  And  I  think  Diodorus,  in  the  pafiage  1  have 
quoted,  has  given  us,  in  a  few  words,  a  very  clear  idea 
of  this  kind  of  hieroglyphical  writing.  I  lhall  not  there¬ 
fore  trouble  myfelf  with  explaining  fome  other  paffages  of 
antient  authors  upon  the  fubjeCt,  particularly  two  quo¬ 
ted  by  Dr  Warburton,  and  much  infilled  on  by  him  ; 
one  from  Porphyry,  in  his  life  of  Pythagoras,  which  I 
hold  to  be  irretrievably  corrupted,  as  well  as  many  other 
things  in  that  work  ;  and  one  from  Clemens  Alexandri- 
V©l.  II.  Ii  nus3 
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What  then  was  the  method  ufed  by  the 
Egyptians  before  the  invention  of  letters 

to 

mis,  which  I  likewife  think  is  nat  found.  Befides,  the 
authority  of  Diodorus,  who  lived  in  fo  much  an  earlier 
age,  and  was  at  fo  great  pains  to  inform  himfelf  concern¬ 
ing  Egypt,  having  been  in  the  country  himfelf,  in  order 
to  collect  materials  for  his  hiftory,  is  of  much  greater 
weight  than  that  of  either  of  thofe  two  authors. 

The  next  thing  to  be  confidered  is,  When  the  ufe  of 
this  enigmatical  language  began  among  the  Egyptians  ? 
a  queftion  not  of  eafy  folution.  One  thing  appears  to 
me  certain,  that  it  could  not  have  been  the  invention  of 
a  barbarous  age,  and  that  the  Egyptians  mull  have  been 
far  advanced  in  arts  and  civility,  and  even  in  philofophy, 
before  they  could  have  thought  of  exprefting  their  mean¬ 
ing  by  fuch  fymbols,  fome  of  which  allude  to  properties 
of  animals,  and  other  natural  things,  not  at  all  obvious. 
Another  thing  feems  to  be  alfo  certain,  that  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  letters  was  very  early  among  the  Egyptians  ;  for 
they  afcribe  the  invention  to  a  god,  viz.  Theuth ,  who 
was  their  Mercury.  If  therefore  hieroglyphical  writing 
was  ufed  before  the  invention  of  letters,  it  muft  have 
been  ufed  before  the  reign  of  Menes,  their  firft  king, 
during  the  reigns  of  their  gods  ;  that  is,  while  the 
Egyptians  were  learning  arts  and  civility,  which  were 
taught  them  by  thofe  firft  kings,  whom  on  that  ac¬ 
count  they  deified.  That  the  remains  of  hieroglyphical 
writing,  upon  the  obelifks  ftill  preferved„  are  fo  old,  I 
believe  no  body  believes  •  and  Dr  Warburton  acknow¬ 
ledges,  that  hieroglyphics  continued  in  ufe  long  after 
the  invention  of  letters,  Divine  Legat .  book  4.  feet.  4. 
pag.  145.  It  appears  therefore  to  be  certain,  that  at 
leaft  thofe  hieroglyphical  monuments  (till  extant,  are 
not  fo  old  as  the  invention  of  letters. 

We 
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to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  events,  or  Ch.  3. 
communicate  knowledge  to  the  abfent  ? 
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We  are  next  to  inquire,  for  what  purpofe  this  enigmati¬ 
cal  writing  was  employed  ?  And  that  it  was  not  ufed  for 
recording  hiftorical  events,  which  were  intended  to  be 
published  and  made  known  to  all  the  world,  at  leaft  that 
it  was  not  fo  ufed  in  later  times,  after  the  invention  of 
letters,  a  method  of  recording  fo  much  more  eafy  and 
obvious,  1  hold  to  be  certain.  Even  the  facred  books  of 
the  priefts,  in  which  the  hiftory  of  Egypt  was  contained, 
do  not  appear  to  me  to  have  been  written  in  that  lan¬ 
guage.  For  otherwife  Diodorus,  who  faw  them,  and 
made  ufe  of  them  in  compiling  his  hiftory,  (lib.  i.  c.  69. 
edit.  Weffel.),  would  certainly  have  told  us  fo.  And  as 
to  their  infcriptions,  fuch  as  that  upon  the  firft  pyramid 
built  by  Cheops,  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  exprefling 
the  fum  that  was  expended  upon  the  onions  and  garlick 
eaten  by  the  workmen  who  built  it,  this  hiftorian  has 
informed  us,  that  it  was  written  in  Egyptian  letters, 
ypxpy.ccTcc  ’ AiyvTmot  (lib.  2.  c,  i2£  )  ;  as  well  as  another  in¬ 
feription,  which  he  mentions  upon  another  pyramid,  of 
which  he  has  given  us  the  very  words  tranflated  into  . 
Greek,  {ibid.  cap.  136  ).  And  if  more  authority  upon 
this  head  were  wanting,  we  have  that  of  Tacitus,  who 
tells  us,  that  Germanicus,  in  his  travels  through  E- 
gypt,  faw  at  Thebes,  which  was  even  then  in  ruins,  an 
infeription  ftill  remaining,  written  in  Egyptian  letters, 
{lit  er  cc  Egypt  ice  \  an  expreflion  wdiich,  in  Latin,  without 
any  ambiguity,  denotes  only  elemental  charafters), 
which  being  interpreted  to  Germanicus  by  one  of  the 
priefts,  was  found  to  contain  an  account  oi  the  power 
and  opulence  of  this  great  city,  which,  at  the  time  of 
this  infeription,  contained  feven  hundred  thoufand  men 
fit  to  bear  arms,  Annal.  2.  cap.  60.  Now  we  can  hard- 
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Ch.  3.  I  think  it  is  highly  probable,  (and  we 
can  fay  no  more  of  a  thing  fo  far  beyond 

all 

\y  fuppofe  the  obelifks  yet  preferved  to  be  older  than 
this  infcription,  or  the  oldeft  pyramid  ;  and  as  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  it  was  not  the  fafhion  at  that  time  to  record 
fads  of  hiftory  in  this  myflerious  chara&er,  I  think  we 
may  fafely  conclude,  that  the  hieroglyphics  upon  the  o- 
belifks  ftill  to  be  feen,  are  not  any  hiftorical  record.  I 
am  therefore  of  opinion,  that  however  Kircher,  that 
learned  Jefuit,  may  have  erred  in  the  explanation  of  the 
hieroglyphics  upon  the  obelifks,  he  is  right  in  the  main 
doctrine  upon  which  all  his  explanations  are  founded, 
namely,  that  the  hieroglyphics  contained  myfteries  of 
rebgion  and  philofophy,  which  the  priefts  did  not  mean  to 
publifh  to  the  whole  world,  but  to  keep •*»  aroffinnU,  among 
themfelves.  And  indeed,  if  they  were  not  ufed  for  hifto-> 
rical  record,  as  I  think  I  have  fhewn  they  were  not,  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  for -what  purpofe  they  could  have  been 
ufed,  other  than  that  of  myflery  and  concealment. 

This  account  of  the  antient  ufe  of  hieroglyphics,  is 
perfectly  agreeable  to  what  we  read  concerning  them 
in  antient  authors,  particularly  to  the  account  which 
Pliny  gives  of  two  obelifks  that  he  faw  at  Rome,  of 
which  he  fays,  Infcripti  ambo  re  rum  naturae  interpreta • 
tionem  philofophid  Egyptiorum  continent  ;  lib.  36.  cap . 
14.  edit.  Harduini.  Egypt  we  know  was  the  land  of  my- 
ftery,  and  both  her  religion  and  philofophy  were  covered 
with  that  veil  ;  from  thence  it  fpread  all  over  the  Eaff, 
of  which  the  wife  men  fpoke  in  parables .  It  was  im¬ 
ported  into  Greece  by  their  earlieft  fages,  who  travelled 
in  Egypt,  fuch  as  Orpheus  and  Mufasus ;  for  in  the  my- 
Jleries  which  thofe  fages  brought  from  Egypt  into 
Greece,  were  contained  the  fublimeft  truths  of  religion 
and  philofophy,  at  hrft  exhibited  only  in  allegoric  fhew, 
but  at  Jail  plainly  revealed  to  thofe  who  were  initiated 

into 
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they  ufed  was  that  moil  natural  and  ob- 

vious 


into  the  greater  myfteries,  who  were  faid  to  be  icurorraif 
and  to  enjoy,  as  it  were,  the  beatific  vifion  of  the  univer- 
rerfal  nature,  and  the  firft  principles  of  things.  See 
Clement.  Alexand.  Jlrom.  5.  ;  Strabo ,  lib,  10.  ;  and  Di¬ 
vine  Legat.  book  2.  feft.  4.  fag.  163.  The  philofophy 
too,  which  Pythagoras  in  later  times  brought  from  E- 
gypt,  wore  the  difguife  of  allegory  and  fymbol,  and  was 
plainly  taught  by  him  only  to  thole  who  had  approved 
themfelves  worthy  by  a  long  novitiate. 

This,  according  to  my  notion,  was  the  only  ufe  of 
hieroglyphics,  after  the  invention  of  letters.  But  were 
they  ufed  at  all  before  that  invention  ?  And  if  I  faw  any 
reafon  to  believe  that  the  Egyptians  had  lived  as  long 
in  a  ftate  of  civility  and  arts,  without  an  alphabet,  as 
the  Chinefe  have  done,  I  fhould  have  been  of  opinion,, 
that  they  might  have  formed  this  myfterious  philofophi- 
cal  language,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  the  cha- 
ra&ers  of  the  Chinefe  are  of  that  nature.  But  as  it  is 
certain  that  letters  were  invented  very  early  in  Egypt,  I 
think  the  probability  is,  that  before  this  difcovery  they 
were  not  fo  far  advanced  in  philofophy,  as  to  have  any 
fuch  myfterious  language  ;  and  that  their  only  way  of 
recording  things  was  by  pictures  or  natural  reprefents- 
tions,  either  at  full  length  or  abridged.  From  this  pic¬ 
ture-writing,  I  think  it  is  likely  that  the  firft  forms  of  the 
Egyptian  letters  wTere  derived.  And  hence  comes  the 
connexion  which  learned  men  have  obferved  betwixt  their 
alphabetical  writing,  and  their  hieroglyphics  of  later  times ; 
for  it  was  natural  enough,  that  with  their  hieroglyphics, 
they  fhould  mix  thofe  antient  characters  ufed  before  the  in¬ 
vention  of  letters,  which  characters,  like  the  hieroglyphics, 
flood  for  the  marks  of  ideas,  not  of  founds.  And  per¬ 
haps 
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Ch.  3.  vious  way  of  fpeaking  to  the  eyes,  I  mean 
by  painting  or  carving  natural  reprefen- 
rations  of  the  things  they  meant  to  ex- 
prefs.  This  we  know  was  practifed  by 
the  Mexicans  before  the  Spanifh  con- 
qued,  and  is  at  this  day  ufed  1  by  the 
Indians  of  North  America.  But  as  this 
way  of  recording  things  would  be  very 
tedious,  and  take  up  a  great  deal  of  time  ; 
and  as  human  invention  proceeds  but 
very  (lowly  ;  it  is  likely,  that  before  the 
difcovery  of  letters,  fome  way  was  con¬ 
trived  of  abridging  this  picture-writing, 
and  making  it  more  fit  for  common  ufe. 
The  Indians  of  North  America  are  not  yet 
fo  far  advanced  ;  but  the  Chinefe  are.  For 
it  appears  to  me  certain,  from  the  bed 
information  that  I  can  get  concerning  the 
Chinefe  characters,  that  they  were  origi¬ 
nally  no  other  than  the  natural  rep  refen  t  a- 
tions  of  the  things,  which,  in  procefs  of 
time,  were  abridged,  and  at  lad  fo  much 


haps  they  might  be  neceflary  for  conne&ing  together 
the  emblematical  figures,  and  marking  the  connection 
and  dependence  they  had  upon  one  another  :  for,  no 
doubt,  in  the  picture- writing,  there  would  be  fuch 
marks  of  connexion,  which  probably  were  figns  of  arbi¬ 
trary  inftitution. 


fliortened 
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fhortened  and  altered,  that  we  can  now  1 
hardly  fee  in  any  of  them  the  original 
picture. 

From  thefe  abridged  pictures,  I  think 
it  is  a  very  probable  conjeCture,  that  after 
the  analyfis  of  articulation  was  difcovered, 
the  characters  ufed  to  exprefs  the  elemen¬ 
tal  founds  were  formed.  Thus  far  at  leaft 
is  certain,  that  many  of  thofe  characters 
which  are  found  in  antient  monuments 
of  Egy  ptian  alphabetical  writing,  are  like- 
wife  to  be  found  on  their  obeliiks 

The  great  advantage  which  the  ufe  of 
letters  has  above  any  other  kind  of  wri¬ 
ting,  is,  that  it  connects  together  fpeaking 
and  writing,  fo  as  to  make  but  one  art 
in  effeCt  of  both.  For  letters  ftand  for 
founds,  not  for  the  ideas  expreffed  by 
thofe  founds.  And  therefore,  when  the 
founds  are  once  learned,  we  fee  how  ealily 
even  our  children  learn  the  expreffion  of 
them  by  alphabetical  characters  ;  whereas, 
if  the  written  characters  are  expreflive  of 
the  ideas,  not  of  the  founds,  then  is  the 
written  language,  and  the  language  that 

*  See  the  Count  de  Caylus's  Collection  of  Antiquities , 
tom.  i.  pag.  et  feqq.  See  alfo  what  Dr  Warburton 
has  faid  upon  this  lubjeft,  in  his  Divine  Legation. 
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Ch.  3.  is  fpoken,  entirely  unconnected,  and  each 
of  them  requires  a  feparate  ftudy  ;  and 
that  of  the  written  language,  which  is  fo 
jmuch  eafier  to  be  learned  among  us  than 
the  language  that  is  fpoken,  becomes  a 
molt  intricate  and  difficult  ftudy*  Accor¬ 
dingly,  it  is  a  fad:  well  known,  that  the 
Chinefe,  after  having  learned  the  language 
they  fpeak,  as  we  do  ours,  confume  their 
whole  lives  in  learning  their  written  lan¬ 
guage,  that  is,  learning  to  read. 

It  no  doubt  {hewed  a  great  deal  of  inge- 
nioufnefs,  to  think  of  making  founds  vi- 
fible,  and  the  object  of  one  fenfe,  by  that 
means,  to  fall  under  the  perception  of  an¬ 
other  ;  but  ftill  I  am  of  opinion,  that  if 
we  fuppofe,  as  I  do,  that  the  analyfis  of 
the  found  of  language  was  already  made, 
it  was  no  more  than  an  ingenious  thought, 
but  not  at  all  a  great  difcovery,  at  leaft 
not  to  be  compared  to  that  of  the  analyfis 
of  the  found  of  language  For  it  was 

no 


*  Plato  gives  us  an  account  of  the  invention  both  of  the 
analyfis  of  the  found  of  language,  and  of  alphabetical 
characters.  The  firft  is  in  the  Philebus,  p.  374  and  the 
other  in  the  Phaedrus,  p .  1240.  edit.  F'tcini .  And  he  a- 
fcribes  both  to  fome  god  or  godlike  man  he  calls  ©fu3, 
the  fame  who  in  Greek  was  called  *£/>/*»?,  and  in  Lat-n 

Mercury. 
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no  more  than  finding  out  marks  for  what  Ch.  1. 
was  known  before.  And  if  we  fuppofe 
that  the  Egyptians,  like  other  nations* 

11  fed  fymbols,  or  reprefentations  of  things, 
before  they  knew  the  ufe  of  letters,  it  would 
be  no  more  than  transferring  that  method  of 
reprefentation  to  the  elements  of  found. 

And  accordingly*  the  learned  academic 
cian  whom  I  mentioned  before,  M.  de 
Guignes,  maintains,  that  the  alphabetical 
characters  were  made  out  of  fuch  repre¬ 
fentations.  If  the  notation  of  mulic  had 
been  invented  before  letters,  which  might 
have  happened,  and  perhaps  did  actually 
happen,  I  fhould  have  thought  the  difco- 
very  juft  as  great  as  that  of  letters,  but 
not  to  be  compared  to  that  moft  won¬ 
derful  analyfis  of  mufical  founds,  for  ex- 
prefimg  which  that  notation  is  ufed. 

And  therefore  the  only  diftinCtion  I  make 
betwixt  the  two  difcoveries,  is,  that  the 

Mercurv.  Bat  there  were  feveral  who  bore  that  name 
in  Egypt ;  and  Plato  does  not  fay  that  it  was  the  fame  €>cv9 
who  invented  both,  but  rather  the  contrary  :  for  though  he 
mentions  feveral  other  inventions  of  the  &tvi  who  invent¬ 
ed  letters,  he  does  not  fpeak  of  the  analyfis  of  articulate 
founds  as  one  of  them  ;  and  I  think  it  is  more  probable 
that  it  was  a  Mercury  before  him  who  made  that  greater 
difeovery. 

V OL.  II,  K  k 
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one  which  was  firft,  has  the  greateft  me- 
rit.  But  I  think  the  inventor  even  of 
that  one,  rniift  be  contented  to  fhare,  the 
with  him  who  firft  deviled  a  method 
of  making  the  ideas  of  the  mind  vifible ; 
for  there  is  really  no  difference  betwixt 
making  ideas  vifible,  and  founds  vifible, 
if  the  ideas  are  of  things  not  vifible. 

Whether  there  was  a  progrefs  in  the 
invention  of  alphabetical  characters,  or 
whether  they  were  invented  all  at  once,  is 
a  matter  of  conjecture.  If,  as  I  fuppofe, 
the  analyfis  of  articulation  was  not  made 
at  once,  but  that  they  ft  opt  at  fyllables, 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  a  fyllabical  alpha¬ 
bet  may  have  been  firft  invented,  fuch  as 
that  of  the  Japanefe.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  fuppofe  that  there  were  no  al¬ 
phabetical  charadiers  invented  till  the  a- 
nalyfis  of  articulate  founds  was  comple¬ 
ted,  there  is  no  reafon  I  think  to  believe, 
but  that  the  whole  alphabet  would  be  at 
once  completed,  and  that  a  character 
would  be  invented  for  every  element  that 
had  been  difcovered  ;  for  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  why  the  inventor  fliould  have 
ftopt  fliort,  and  not  gone  through  the 
whole  elements. 


As 
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As  to  the  utility  of  letters,  I  have  faid  Ch.  3. 
already  *,  that  the  writing-art  is  not  an 
art  of  memory ,  but  an  art  of  remtnifcence . 

And  it  is  a  mo  ft  certain  fatft,  that  the 
practice  of  writing,  fo  far  from  ftrengthen- 
ing  the  memory,  weakens  it ;  for  this  rea- 
fon,  that  when  we  commit  a  thing  to  wri¬ 
ting,  we,  as  it  were,  difcharge  the  me¬ 
mory  of  it.  And  accordingly,  thofe 
who  cannot,  or  do  not  write,  have  much 
more  tenacious  memories  than  thofe  who 
truft  nothing  to  memory.  I  have  likewife 
faid,  that  I  doubted  whether  the  ufe  of  let¬ 
ters  had  contributed  to  the  improvement 
of  knowledge  ;  and  if  it  be  true  that  it 
weakens  memory,  as  knowledge  depends 
fo  much  upon  memory,  it  muft  be  like¬ 
wife  true,  that  it  retards  our  progrefs  in 
knowledge.  Beftdes,  as  nothing  improves 
knowledge  fo  much  as  mutual  intercourfe 
and  communication  of  our  thoughts  to 
one  another,  fuch  intercourfe  is  better 
carried  on  by  converfation,  than  by  wri¬ 
ting  ;  and  therefore,  if  the  frequent  u(e  of 
writing  has  the  effect  of  making  converfa¬ 
tion  upon  fubjefts  of  fcience  lefs  frequent, 

*  Part  2.  book  i.  ch.  2.  in  fine. 

K  k  2 
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which  I  doubt  is  the  cafe  among  us,  in- 
ftead  of  advancing  learning,  it  will  be  a 
hindrance  to  it.  And  accordingly  I  am 
perfuaded,  that  learning  flouriihed  moft 
both  in  Greece  and  Egypt,  when  there  was 
lead  written  upon  the  fubjedt.  And  par¬ 
ticularly,  in  the  Pythagorean  fchool,  the 
moft  learned  fchool  of  philofophy  that  ever 
was  in  Greece,  we  are  informed,  that  no¬ 
thing  was  committed  to  writing  while 
the  fchool  flouriihed,  and  not  till,  by  the 
perfecution  of  thofe  philofophers  in  Italy, 
it  was  broken  and  difperfed.  Then  in¬ 
deed  feme  of  them,  for  the  fake  of  pofte- 
rity,  committed  fome  part  of  their  philo¬ 
fophy,  but  I  believe  no  great  part  of  it,  to 
writing  *  ;  and  to  thofe  writings  wre  owe 
what  is  moil  valuable  in  the  philofophy  of 
Plato  and  Ariftotle,  the  firft  of  whom  we 
know  purchafed  fome  of  thofe  books  at  a 
very  high  price  f . 

It  cannot  however  be  denied,  that  in 
other  refpedts,  the  invention  of  writing 
has  many  advantages.  In  the  jirji  place, 
It  is  a  method  of  communication  betwixt 

*  Jamblichus  in  vita  Pyihagorx,  /eft.  253. 

f  See  Diogenes  JLaertius  in  vita  Platonis, 
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abfent  perlons,  which,  in  many  cafes,  is  a  Ch.  3. 
matter  of  great  utility,  as  well  as  pleafure 
and  fatisfa6Iion.  2<i/y,  It  is  without  doubt 
the  bell  way  of  preferving  the  memory  of 
fafts  and  dates ;  for  though  fcience,  whofe 
chief  feat  is  the  underftanding,  may  be 
continued  by  tradition,  and  delivered 
down  from  father  to  fon  for  many  gene¬ 
rations,  not  only  without  lofs,  but  with 
increafe  ;  it  is  otherwife  with  fadts,  and 
more  fo  Hill  with  dates,  which  depending 
folely  upon  memory,  cannot  be  fo  exactly 
preferved  by  tradition  only.  And  accor¬ 
dingly,  the  facred  books  of  the  Egyptians, 
fo  far  as  we  can  learn,  contained  nothing 
but  fadls,  either  of  natural  or  civil  hiilo- 
ry,  and  their  dates  ;  for  it  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  that  their  geometry,  aftronomy,  or 
philofophy,  were  recorded  there  f.  But 
ydly^  One  principal  ufe  of  it  is,  what  I 
have  already  hinted,  to  preferve  learning 
againft  fuch  a  calamity  as  befell  it  in  Italy, 

*  Diodor.  Siculus,  who  made  ufe  of  thefe  books  in 
compiling  his  hiftory,  lib.  i.  fett.  69.  edit.  Weffeling.  does 
not  fpeak  of  their  containing  any  thing  elfe  but  fads,  i- 
bid,  feci.  44.  And  Plato,  in  the  Timaus ,  p.  23.  edit.  Ser- 
rani ,  fays,  that  all  the  memorable  events  that  happen¬ 
ed,  whether  in  Egypt  or  other  countries,  of  which  they 
had  information,  were  fet  down  in  thofe  books. 


when 
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Ch.  3.  when  the  Pythagorean  philo fophers  were 
v^r'w'’  maffacred,  or  driven  out  of  the  country  *  ; 
or  againft  deftruftion  of  men  and  arts,  by 
famine,  peftilence,  or  inundations  of  bar¬ 
barous  nations,  fuch.  as  overfpread  Europe, 

*  and  deftroyed  the  Roman  empire.  And 
it  is  to  the  manufcripts  that  were  faved  in 
that  general  wreck  of  philofophy,  and  all 

*  This  is  a  fa<5t  that  is  little  known.  It  is  not  mentioned 
by  any  hiftoarian,  fo  far  as  I  know,  that  has  come  down 
to  ns,  except  Polybius,  who  fpeaks  of  it  only  in  palling, 
lib .  2.  p.  17  S'  ;  and  the  text  of  Polybius  is  there  mutilated. 
But  the  fact  cannot  be  doubted  of:  for  it  is  related  by 
Jamblichus,  in  his  life  of  Pythagoras,  with  many  cir- 
cumftances  from  authors  whom  he  quotes  that  are  now 
loft.  It  was  the  greateft  blow  that  ever  learning  got, 
next  to  the  deftruftion  of  the  Egyptian  hierarchy  ;  and 
it  would  have  gone  near  to  have  extinguilhed  learning 
altogether,  if  fome  of  them  whoefcaped  the  maftucre,  had 
not  committed  their  learning  to  writing,  left  philofophy, 
that  beft  gift  of  the  gods  to  men,  as  Plato  fays,  ftiould  be 
totally  loft;  Jamb .  ubi  jupra ,  fett.  253.  Thofe  writings 
were,  for  a  long  time,  concealed  in  the  families  of  the 
authors,  being  tranfmitted  as  a  facred  depofit,  from 
father  to  fon.  But  feveral  of  them  at  laft  came  abroad, 
and  were  picked  up  by  the  philofophers  of  Greece,  fuch 
as  Plato  and  Ariftotle  ;  the  laft  of  whom,  as  I  have  had 
occafion  to  obferve,  publifhed  one  of  them  under  his 
own  name,  I  mean  the  book  of  Categories ,  which  he  has 
made  the  foundation  of  his  fyftem  of  logic  ;  and  indeed  it 
contains  the  principles  of  all  fcience.  In  fhort,  all  the 
good  philofophy  we  have  now  in  Europe,  is  little  more 
than  fragments  that  had  been  faved  out  of  this  lhipwreck 
of  learning  in  Italy,  one  of  the  greateft  events  in  the  hi- 
ilory  of  learning,  though  fo  little  known. 

fcience, 
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fcience,  that  we  owe  all  the  learning  we  Ch.  3. 
have  at  prefent  in  Europe. 

Having  laid  thus  much  concerning  the 
invention  of  letters,  and  the  utility  of 
them,  I  will  proceed  to  follow  them  from 
Egypt  to  Greece  ;  whither  they  were 
brought  hr  ft  by  the  Pelafgi,  and  after¬ 
wards  by  Cadmus,  with  home  variation, 
no  doubt,  of  the  form.  Whether  there  was 
any  addition  made  in  Egypt  to  the  ftrft 
invention  of  them,  is,  as  I  have  faid,  a 
doubtful  point.  But  it  is  certain  that  af¬ 
ter  they  came  to  Greece,  there  was  no  ad¬ 
dition  made  to  them  by  the  Greeks  of  any 
value.  The  original  Egyptian  letters  were 
ftxteen  in  number,  viz.  five  vowels,  fix 
mutes  ftmple  and  middle,  four  liquids, 
and  the  folitary  letter  With  thefe  it  is 
likely  there  came  a  mark  of  afpiration,  or 
an  /j,  fuch  as  we  have  in  the  Roman  al¬ 
phabet,  and  in  home  antient  Greek  monu¬ 
ments.  To  thefe  Palamedes  added  marks 
for  the  three  afpirated  confonants,  and 
alfo  for  the  double  confonant  5.  Then 
came  Simonides,  who  added  two  other 
characters  for  double  confonants,  viz.  f 
and  C,  and  likewife  marks  for  two  long 
vowels,  viz.  the  long  *  and  the  long  0. 

But 


\ 
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Ch.  3.  But  thefe  additions,  I  fay,  were  no  improve- 
ments,  but  rather  corruptions  of  the  al¬ 
phabet.  For  with  refpedt  to  the  double  let¬ 
ters,  they  are  at  beft  only  an  abridgement 
of  the  orthography  :  but  I  fay  further, 
that  two  of  them  are  equivocal  characters ; 
for  i  ftands  either  for  or  yc,  and  4  either 
for  ttc  or  Cc.  And  as  to  the  afpirated 
letters,  they  too  are  no  more  than  a 
Aiort-hand  way  of  writing,  fuch  as  that 
which  is  ufed  for  marking  the  afpira- 
tion  of  the  vowels  ;  and  accordingly  the 
Latins,  and  we  too  in  Britain,  mark  our 
afpirations  very  well,  both  of  vowels  and 
confonants,  by  the  original  mark  of 
afpiration,  viz.  the  letter  h  *,  without 

*  This  is  not,  properly  {peaking,  a  letter,  but  a  mark 
of  afpiration  ;  and  accordingly  was  fo  ufed  antiently  by 
the  Greeks,  who  wrote  hcxxtov  in  place  of  eWc*,  as  it  is 
now  written.  And  the  marks  of  the  two  fpirits,  they  fay, 
were  taken  from  the  divifion  of  the  antient  mark  of  afpi¬ 
ration,  the  one  half  of  it,  with  a  bend  towards  the 
right  hand,  being  ufed  to  denote  the  fpiritus  afper , 
and  the  other  half,  with  a  bend  the  other  way,  the  fpi¬ 
ritus  lenis •  And  here  again  we  may  obferve,  that  the 
antient  manner  of  writing  was  more  fenfible  ;  for  they 
had  only  a  mark  for  the  fpiritui  afper ,  judging  it  unne¬ 
cessary,  as  it  really  is,  to  have  any  mark  at  all  for  the 
/  fpiritus  lenis . 

Palamedes’s 
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Palamedes’s  invention.  And  it  may  be  Ch.  3. 
obferved,  tliat  this  way  of  marking  the 
afpiration,  fhe'ws  the  nature  of  it  better 
than  Palamedes’s  characters  :  for  they  have 
probably  led  the  grammarians  into  what 
I  hold  to  be  a  miftake,  that  the  afpiration 
belongs  to  confonants  ;  whereas  it  belongs*  * 
as  I  have  faid,  primarily  to  vowels,  and 
only  confequentially  to  the  confonants,  by 
their  being  joined  to  afpirated  vowels.  Thus 
when  I  write  Cethegns  in  Latin,  it  is  evident 
that  it  is  the  vowel  e  that  is  afpirated ;  where¬ 
as,  when  I  ufe  Palamedes’s  character,  and 
write  K tQvyoc,  it  may  be  thought,  and  is 
commonly  thought,  that  the  afpiration  be¬ 
longs  principally  to  the  confonant  t.  And 
as  to  Simonides’s  marks  for  the  long  t  and 
long  <?,  if  he  had  carried  the  invention 
farther,  and  deviled  marks  for  all  the  long 
vowels,  it  might  have  been  fo  far  nfeful, 
that  it  would  have  faved  writing ;  but  as 
he  did  not  carry  it  fo  far,  he  had  much 
better  have  let  it  alone  altogether,  and 
then  it  is  likely  the  old  way  of  writing 
would  have  continued,  of  doubling  the 
character  when  the  vowel  is  long,  of 
Vol.  II.  L  1 
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Ch.  3.  writing,  for  example,  aa ,  when  the  a  was 


But  though  thefc  additions,  made  by 
the  Greeks  to  the  Egyptian  alphabet,  were 
neither  neceffarv  nor  ufeful :  fome  cor- 

J  7 

redtions  which  they  made  upon  their  own 
orthography,  were  certainly  a  great  im¬ 
provement,  For  the  letter  e,  among  them, 
flood  for  three  different  founds,  the  fhort 
e,  the  long  %  and  the  diphthong  «,  which 
was  the  name  of  the  letter.  The  long  * 
they  expreffed,  as  I  have  juft  now  faid, 
by  doubling  the  character  ;  but  it  was 
certainly  very  blundering  to  make  the  let¬ 
ter  ftand  for  the  name  they  happened  to 
give  it.  They  might  as  well  have  made  a 
ftand  for  the  found  a\pa,  or  £  for  Gra.  In 
like  manner  the  letter  0  flood  not  only  for 
both  long  and  fhort  0,  (which  ambiguity 
was  removed  by  writing  it  double),  but 
alfo  for  the  diphthong  y,  probably  for  the 
fame  reafon  that  e  flood  for  namely, 
becaufe  »  was  the  name  they  gave  the  let¬ 
ter. 

*  This  was  the  antient  practice  among  the  Latins,  as 
appears  from  Quintilian  ;  and  probably  alfo  among  the 
Greeks.  See  what  I  fay  further  of  this  fubjeft,  when  I 
come  to  treat  of  accents. 
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Several  other  obfervations  might  be  Ch.  3. 
made  upon  the  Greek  alphabet,  but  e- 
nough  has  been  fa  id  of  the  alphabet  of  a 
particular  language  :  and  I  fhall  conclude 
this  part  of  the  analyfis  of  language,  after 
having  made  a  few  obfervations  upon  the 
Roman  and  Englilh  alphabet. 

The  Roman  alphabet  was,  as  I  have 
fhewn  elfewhere,  the  antient  Greek  alpha¬ 
bet,  probably  more  antient  than  that 
which  Cadmus  brought  into  Greece  ;  and 
as  I  have  faid,  it  was  no  worfe  for  want¬ 
ing  the  additional  letters  invented  by  Pa- 
lamed  es  and  Simonides.  But  as  the  Latin 
was  a  dialedt  of  the  fEolic,  and  as  the  iEo- 
lic  ufed  very  much  the  found  of  the 
digamma,  which  refembled  the  found 
of  our  *zu,  the  Romans  had  the  fame 
found,  but  did  not  ufe  the  character,  ma¬ 
king  the  letter  u  and  v  (for  both  forms 
were  ufed  indifcriminately)  ftand  both 
for  the  vowel  and  the  digamma ;  for  as  to 
their  letter  /,  it  neither  expreffed  the 
Greek  9,  nor  the  iEolic  digamma,  but  a 
found  different  from  either,  and  a  very 
unpleafant  one,  as  appears  from  the  paf- 
fage  above  quoted  from  Quindlilian,  lib . 

12.  cap .  10.  To  Ripply  this  defeft  in  the 

L  1  2  Latin 
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Latin  alphabet,  Claudius,  the  Emperor, 
introduced  the  ufe  of  the  iEolic  digamma, 
marked  like  a  Roman  F  reverfed,  which 
is  (till  to  be  feen  in  fome  antient  in- 
fcriptions,  but  went  out  of  ufe  after  his 
death 

As  to  our  Englifli  alphabet,  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  very  faulty.  For  the  firii  letter  has 
three  founds :  jirjl ,  the  common  found  of 
a  ;  then  the  found  of  the  diphthong  au  ; 
and  lajlly ,  the  found  of  the  Greek  « :  and 
yet  there  is  but  one  character  to  exprefs 
all  the  three.  Then  the  i  fupplies  the 
double  office,  expreffing  both  the  genuine 
found  of  that  letter,  and  of  the  diphthong 
ai.  A,  in  like  manner,  ftands  both  for 
its  own  found,  and  the  found  of  i ;  and  u 
is  fometimes  the  diphthong  eu ,  and  fome- 
times  the  plain  vowel,  or  rather  the  diph- 


*  See  what  Mr  Fofter  has  collected  upon  the  fubjecff 
of  the  digamma,  pag.  122  of  his  Effay,  to  which  may 
be  added  the  p adage  I  quoted  above  from  QuinUiJian, 
lib.  12.  cap  10.  ;  and  alfo  what  Mr  Fofter  has  obferved 
from  Mr  Dawes,  concerning  the  effect  of  this  digamma* 
in  making  the  preceding  vowel  long,  as  in  the  perfeU 
tenfes  of  the  third  and  fourth  Latin  conjugation  ;  for  in 
the  preterite  cupii  and  audii ,  the  firft  /  is  fhort,  but  by 
inferting  the  digamma  betwixt  them,  it  becomes  long, 
as  in  cupivi  and  audivi» 


thong 
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thong  *  ;  for,  as  I  obferved,  we  have  not  Ch.  3* 
in  Englifli  the  genuine  found  of  that 
vowel.  Then,  with  refpeil  to  confonants, 
the  c  is  an  ambiguous  character ;  for  it  is 
fometimes  founded  hard  as  the  £,  and 
fometimes  foft  as  the  f;  and  the  t  is  of¬ 
ten  founded  as  Jh .  And  in  the  combi¬ 
nations  of  confonants  in  fyllables,  we  do 
not  always  give  them  the  fame  found ;  for 
the  th  in  thing  is  a  much  ftronger  afpirate 
than  in  then  or  though . 


C  H  A  P.  IV. 

\ 

Of  the  ant  lent  accents.— That  they  ivere  real 
notes  of  mufic ,  dijhnff  from  the  quantity 
of  the  fy liable.  —  What  accent  in  Engli/h 
is  ? 

I  Come  now  to  the  analyfis  of  the  fecond  Q1>  ^ 
part  of  the  matter  of  language,  of 
which  I  propofed  to  treat,  viz.  the  Profody . 

And  here  I  am  to  fpeak  of  a  thing  fo  little 
under  flood  in  modern  times,  that  fome  e- 
ven  deny  the  exiftence  of  it ;  I  mean,  the 
melody  of  language,  as  the  antients  called 

it; 
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.  it ;  which,  as  we  fhall  fliew  in  the  fequel, 
made  a  confiderable  part  of  the  beauty  of 
their  compofition.  For  the  better  under- 
flanding  it,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  go  back 
to  that  higher  genus  which  I  mentioned 
in  the  beginning  of  this  book,  namely, 
found .  For  melody,  as  I  have  already  ob- 
ferved,  belongs  not  to  language,  as  arti¬ 
culated  voice,  but  as  found,  being  com¬ 
mon  to  it  with  mufic, 

Sound  is  defined  by  antient  authors  to 
be  a  percuffion  of  the  air,  perceivable  by 
the  fenfe  of  hearing  Now  found  fimply 
without  articulation,  may  be  confidered  in 
a  threefold  view.  For  it  is  louder  or 
fofter ;  — it  is  higher  or  lower,  as  to  mufical 
modulation,  or,  in  other  words,  is  acuter 
or  graver;  —  or,  laftly,  it  is  of  fhorter  or 
longer  duration.  The  fir  ft  of  thefe  diffe¬ 
rences  does  not  belong  to  the  art  of  lan¬ 
guage,  (except  fo  far  as  concerns  the  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  fyllables  in  Englifh,  of 
which  I  fhall  fay  more  hereafter)  :  for 
men  fpeak,  and  make  other  noifes,  loud  or 
foft,  as  occafions  require,  which  are  too 
many  and  various  to  be  comprehended  by 


'vripi  tpuneacg,  foL  2 5.  See  alfo  Euclid ,  fsc 7.  Can,  in  initio. 
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rules.  But  the  other  two  make  part  of  Ch.  4, 
the  grammatical  art,  at  lead  in  the  antient 
languages. 

The  firft  of  thefe,  as  I  have  faid,  is 
called  profody ;  a  word  which  I  obferve  is 
frequently  applied  very  improperly  to 
quantity  *  ;  for  t /w«W  in  Greek  exactly 
anfwers  to  the  Latin  word  accentus ,  and 
denotes  that  tune  or  melody  which  is  an¬ 
nexed  to,  or  accompanies  fpeech  f  :  and  ' 
it  is  of  the  analyfis  of  this  melody  that  I 
am  now  to  treat. 


*  In  the  common  Latin  grammars,  it  is  ufed  to  fignif)^ 
that  part  of  grammar  which  treats  both  of  quantity  and 
accent  ;  and  it  is  fo  ufed  even  in  the  learned  Voflius’s 
grammar. 

■f  This  is  the  fenfe  in  which  the  word  is  conftantly  ufed 
by  Dionyfius  the  Halicarnaffian,  in  his  moft  accurate 
treatife  of  Compofition,  fo  often  quoted,  particularly  in 
fett.  25.  where  he  exprefsly  diftinguilhes  •  it  from  quanti¬ 
ty  ;  for  fpeaking  of  the  accidents  of  words,  he  mentions 
£x.ra<7\*<-  Tc  xai  cvo-Tohxg,  x«<  7rpo<ruSiac .  The  learned  Theo- 
dorus  Gaza,  in  his  grammar,  fpeaks  the  fame  lan¬ 
guage,  n poa-uS'ict  irt  rxcig  vroix  Tng  fuvyg  lyypx/x/xaTV  rrpog  Ivpuvix t 

t3  \oy*  ;  and  then  he  proceeds  to  define  rovog,  as  that 
of  which  the  7rpocru$ia  was  compofed.  And  Demetrius 
Triclinius,  an  antient  grammarian,  gives  the  fame  ratio 
nominis  that  I  have  given  ;  for  fpeaking  of  the  marks  of 
accents  and  fpirits,  he  adds,  'a  S»  x.xl  7tpoau$ixg  uyoyaa-xv  og 
xpog  tyiv  uSm  x.ai  Tyjv  tKfavyviv  tuv  vv\\x QZqv  tswreKviras*  Prefat. 

ad  Arif  op  k  an , 
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Like  every  other  melody  it  arifes  from 
a  combination  of  founds,  and  is  refolve- 
able  into  what  is  called  ffoyyoc  in  Greek, 
and  in  Englilh  a  note ,  which  is  defined . 
by  Ariftoxenus,  an  antient  writer  upon 
mufic,  to  be  “  one  ftretch  or  extenfion  of 
the  voice  * that  is,  as  I  underftand  it, 
a  continuation  of  the  voice  in  the  fame 
tone,  without  ftop  or  interval,  and  with¬ 
out  change. 

A  note  may  have  all  the  three  qualities 
of  found  above  mentioned  :  for  it  may  be 
loud  or  foft  ;  long  or  fhort  ;  acute  or 
grave.  But  it  is  of  this  laft  quality  only 
that  I  am  now  to  fpeak  *j\ 

And  firft  it  is  apparent,  that  aeutenefs 
and  gravity  are  relative  qualities,  as  well 
as  length  and  fhortnefs  :  for  it  is  impoffible 
to  conceive  a  found  either  acute  or  grave, 
but  in  relation  to  another  found  ;  and  in 
general  there  is  in  mufic  nothing  abfolute, 

^  <S iavvf  rtTutri g  Itfi  /xixv  racriv.  Harmonic .  lib .  I .  p*  iy. 

f  Thofe  who  are  entirely  ignorant  of  mufic,  may  ima¬ 
gine,  that  loud  and  acute,  grave  and  foft,  in  founds,  are 
the  fame.  But  they  are  quite  different ;  for  the  found 
of  a  cannon  is  one  of  the  graved  founds  that  can  be  made* 
and  at  the  fame  time  one  of  the  ioudeft. 

but 
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but  it  is  altogether  a  fcience  of  ratios  and  Ch.  4, 
proportions.  But  the  queftion  is,  What 
is  it  that  makes  this  acutenefs  or  gravity 
in  founds  ?  And  for  folution  of  this  que¬ 
ftion,  we  muft  go  ftill  a  little  higher  than 
we  have  hitherto  done,  I  mean,  to  an  idea 
more  general  than  even  that  of  found ,  viz. 
motion  :  for  all  found  is  motion  ;  and  if 
all  things  were  at  reft,  there  would  not, 
as  Euclid  fays,  be  either  found  or  voice  *. 

It  is  therefore  evident,  that  acutenefs  or 
gravity  in  founds  muft  be  certain  modi¬ 
fications  of  the  motion  which  produces 
them.  And  Ariftotle  has  told  us,  that 
when  the  found  is  acute,  there  is  much 
motion  in  little  time  ;  when  it  is  grave,  it 
is  little  motion  in  much  time  f .  This  is 

*  Euclid,  fcft.  Canonis ,  in  initio. 

•j*  Euclid  has  faid  the  fame  thing,  but  at  more  length, 
in  the  beginning  of  his  fettio  Canonis .  His  words  are, 

Tuv  Sc  x.ivY)<rtav  ui  fjt.iv  7Tm.voTipai  vert,  cci  Sc  a.pxtoTCpcci’  v.u\  at  pccv 
7rw/.ioTCpou  o^vrcpyg  7fotyai  tpBoyyvs,  at  Si  apaisrcpai  Cxpvrepy;.  ’a- 
vxyxxiov  Sc  tu;  pav  c%VTepy£  elvxi,  cbrcp  ck  7rvKvoTipav  v.a'i  7r\aoyuv  cruy ~ 
y.&rxi  y.tvn<rcuv’  ryq  Sc  QxpvTaryg  (/fg'f  fapuTtpy?)  hrmtcp  c%  apcciorcpui 

xai  cxarcrovuv  trvyv.eiTai  Kivwrta y.  From  whence  it  appears, 
that  Euclid  knew  in  fubftance  the  doctrine  of  our  modern 
philofophy  concerning  founds,  though  I  am  perfuaded 
he  never  made  experiments  fuch  as  that  German  philofo- 
pher  made,  who  difcovered  that  a  fixing  of  fuch  a  length 
and  fuch  a  thicknefs,  and  ftretched  by  fuch  a  weight, 
made  fo  many  vibrations  in  a  fecond. 

VoL.II,  Mm 
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Ch.  4.  truly  faid,  but  fhortly  :  it  therefore  needs 
to  be  exol ained  ;  and  the  difcoveries  of  our 
modern  experimental  philpfophy  have  en¬ 
abled  us  to  do  it. 

For  it  is  now  found  out,  that  the  per- 
cuffion  of  the  air,  by  which  the  antients 
defined  found,  is  caufed  by  the  percuiTion 
of  feme  elaftic  body,  whole  vibrations, 

J{  j  ' 

thereby  produced,  being  communicated 
to  the  air,  and  by  the  air  propagated  to 
the  ear,  produce  the  fenfation  of  hearing. 
A  firing  or  wire,  ft  retched,  has  been  found 
the  molt  proper  fubject  for  fuch  .  experi¬ 
ments.  If  the  vibrations  of  this  firing 
are  greater  or  lefs,  that  is,  occupy  more  or 
lefs  fpaee,  then  is  the  note  louder  or  fofter ; 
if  there  are  more  or  fewer  vibrations  in 
the  fame  time,  then  is  the  note  acuter  or 
graver  ;  and,  laftly,  if  the  firing  conti¬ 
nues  to  vibrate  for  a  greater  or  lefs  time, 
•without  any  fenfible  variation  of  the  found, 
then  is  the  note  longer  or  ftiorter  :  fo  that 
here  we  have  the  threefold  di virion  of 
found  above  mentioned. 

That  there  are  all  thefe  differences  in 

,  v  >  *  •  ••  ;  ;  ‘  •  •  ■  v  ■  • 

jmific,  no  man  will  deny  who  has  only  a 
natural  ear,  though  he  never  was  taught 
art  5  and  that  two  of  them,  at  ieaft, 

takq 
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take  place  in  language,  is  as  impoffible  to  Cli.  4. 
deny.  The  only  queftion  therefore  is  with  v^rN^ 
refpecl  to  the  third,  viz.  the  diftinction  of 
acutenefs  and  gravity,  whether  it  applies 
to  language.  Nor  was  even  this  diiputed 
till  of  late.  But  Mr  Fofter,  in  his  effay 
above  mentioned  has  made  the  matter 
fo  perfectly  clear,  that  I  will  not  fay  a 
word  upon  the  fubject.  And  indeed  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  me,  that  nothing  but  abfolute 
ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  antient  lan- 
guages,  or  the  moil  violent  prejudice,  can 
induce  a  man  to  be  of  another  opinion. 

One  reafori,  perhaps,  that  may  have  led 
fome  people  into  it,  is  the  improper  life  a- 
bove  mentioned  of  the  word  profody ,  by 
applying  it  to  quantity,  and  not  to  accent. 

This,  I  imagine,  has  made  Ifaac  Voflius, 
among  others,  believe,  that  quantity  and 
accent  were  the  fame,  or  at  lead  that  the 
long  fyllable  always  was  accented  t.  An¬ 
other 

*  This  eflay  did  not  fall  into  my  hands  till  I  had  bo 
gun  to  write  upon  this  fubjeft,  and  had  formed  the  opi¬ 
nion  which  I  was  glad  to  find  fo  well  fupported  by  Mr 
Fofter.  His  eflay  is  indeed  full  of  excellent  grammatical 
learning,  and  Iras  furniftied  me  with  feveral  authori¬ 
ties,  of  which  I  have  made  ufe. 

f  The  work  of  Ifaac  Voftius  I  refer  to,  is  what  he 

M  m  2  has 
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Ch.  4.  other  probably  has  been,  that  there  is  na 
accent  fuch  as  the  Greek  and  Latin  ac¬ 
cents,  in  any  modern  language,  as  I  fhall 
afterwards  fhew.  And,  laftly,  the  im- 
poflibility  for  us,  that  are  not  accuftomed 
to  it,  to  found  thofe  antient  accents,  has 
perfuaded  many  people  that  it  wras  as  im~ 
poffible  for  the  antients  to  do  it. 

Taking  it  therefore  for  granted,  that 
this  antient  profody  was,  as  the  name  im¬ 
ports,  applicable  to  language ;  the  next, 
thing  to  be  confidered  is,  how  it  was  ap¬ 
plied.  And  we  are  informed,  by  the  antient 
writers,  that  it  was  applied  to  fyllables ; 
that  is  to  fay,  that  different  fyllables  of 
the  fame  word  were  pronounced  with  tones 
differing  in  acutenefs  and  gravity,  and 
fo  me  times  the  fame  fy  liable,  as  fliall  be 
afterwards  more  particularly  explained. 

But,  in  the  firjl  place,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  this  fyllahic  tone  is  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  general  tone  of  a  lan¬ 
guage  ;  for  each  language  has  a  particular 
tone  with  which  it  is  fpoken.  But  this 

has  written,  De  viribus  rythmi ,  et  cantu  poem  at  um ;  a 
work  written  in  fuch  excellent  Latin,  that  I  read  it  with 
pleafure,  though  I  could  find  no  fenfe  or  matter  in  it  of 
any  value. 


national 
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national  tone,  as  it  may  be  called,  aftedts 
the  whole  tenor  of  the  fpeech,  not  words 
only,  and  much  lefs  fyllables. 

2 dly.  It  is  alfo  to  be  diftinguifhed  from 
the  tones  of  paftion  or  fentiment,  by  which 
the  feelings  of  the  mind  are  expreffed  ;  for 
thefe  belong  to  words  or  lentcnces,  not  to 
fyllables. 

And,  lajlly ,  It  is  likewife  to  be  diftin- 
guiftied  from  the  variation  of  loud  and 
foft  in  difcourfe;  for  we  may  raife  our 
voice  in  fpeaking,  or  link  it,  without  any 
variation  of  the  tone.  And  in  this  way  we 
may  alter  our  voice,  not  only  upon  words 
and  fentences,  but  upon  fyllables  ;  which, 
as  I  Ihall  fhew  afterwards,  is  what  we  call 
accent  in  Englifh. 

But  the  antient  accents  are  real  notes  of 
mufic,  or  variations  of  the  tone,  by  which 
the  voice  is  raifed  higher,  with  refpetr  to 
mufical  modulation,  upon  one  fyllable  of 
a  word,  than  upon  another  :  and  this  fyl¬ 
lable  is  faid  to  have  an  acute  accent,  while 
all  the  reft  of  the  fyllables  are  pronounced 
with  what  is  called  a  grave  accent  ;  that 
is,  they  are  pronounced  upon  a  level  with 
the  reft  of  the  difcourfe,  or  in  that 
key  in  which  the  difcourfe  is  taken 

up 
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4.  up  For  it  is  an  invariable  rule  of  ac^- 
^  centing,  both  in  Greek  and  Latin,  that 
only  one  fyllable  of  a  word,  how  many 
foever  there  be,  has  an  acute  accent ;  for 
it  feems  they  thought,  that  the  railing  the 
tone  upon  more  than  one  fyllable  of  the 
word,  would  have  made  the  pronuncia¬ 
tion  of  common  fpeech  too  various  and 
complicated,  and  too  like  chanting. 

There  is  a  third  accent  in  thofe  langua¬ 
ges  called  the  circumflex ,  which  is  com- 
nofed  of  the  other  two.  This  happens 
when  the  tone  is  both  raifed  and  depreffed 
upon  the  fame  fyllable,  which  never  can 
be  but  when  the  vowel  is  long  ;  for  a  long 
vowel  in  Greek  and  Latin  was  founded 
like  two  fhort  vowels  of  the  fame  kind  ; 
and  it  was  fc  written,  according  to  the 

*  That  this  is  the  true  notion  or  a  grave  accent,  is 
evident  from  a  pafTage  of  Dionyfius  Thrax,  in  his  fhort 
but  elegant  treadle  of  Grammar,  publifhed  by  Fabricius, 
in  the  7th  volume  of  his  Greek  library.  He  defines  ac¬ 
cent.  tO  be,  <t>uvYig  a7fvxy <ri£  Ivoip/zovtv,  *i  y.ar  dvxracriv  lv  rw  o%&x,  y) 

'/.XT  Op.XKlXfJl.OV  EV  TM  QxpMX,  Y)  V.CCT  X  7ttpl7T\X&lV  Iv  Tp  7T(ptX7TU fXtVU. 

So  that  the  grave  accent  is  the  fundamental  or  ordinary 
level  of  the  fpeech  ;  and  therefore  the  mark  of  it  is  never 
tiled,  except  upon  the  laid  fyllable  of  a  word  ;  and  then 
it  denotes  not  the  grave,  but  the  acute  accent.  For 
what  reafon  this  flrange  practice  has  been  introduced,  I 
never  could  learn,  nor  do  I  fee  any  reafon  for  marking 
two  accents,  more  than  for  marking  two  fpirits. 


antient 


I 
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antient  Latin  orthography  *.  Such  a  fyl-  Ch.  4. 
lahle  therefore  might  be  confidered  as  two 
fyllables,  upon  one  of  which  the  tone  was 
raifed,  and  upon  the  other  depreiTed  j\ 

And  thus  we  fee  that  thofe  languages  had 
in  this  matter,  all  the  variety  that  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  thing  will  admit ;  for  every 
fyllable  among  them  had  either  an  acute 
accent,  or  a  grave  accent,  or  both. 

But  how  much  was  the  tone  of  the  voice 
to  be  elevated  in  founding  the  acute  ac¬ 
cent  ?  or  was  it  left  to  the  arbitrary  will 
of  every  fpeaker,  to  raife  his  voice  more 
or  lefs,  as  he  thought  proper  ?  If  that  was 

*  See  what  Mr  Foher  has  very  well  faid  upon  this  fub- 
jeca,  in  his  Effay,  pag.  38. ;  to  which  I  will  only  add,  that 
in  l'ome  of  the  antient  Roman  monuments,  particularly  the 
laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  inhead  of  writing  the  character 
double  for  the  long  i,  they  wrote  a  great  character  thus,  /. 

There  is  reafon  to  think,  that  the  Greeks  wrote  in  the 
fame  way,  before  they  invented  different  characters  to  cx- 
prefs  fome  of  their  long  vowels.  Plato,  in  the  Cratylus, 
pag.  282.  if  I  underhand  him  rightly,  fays,  that  they 
>vrote  two  ep films  in  place  of  the  eta,  and  the  figure  of 
the  omega  is  plainly  the  two  omicrons  joined  together. 

f  In  this  way  the  circumflex  accent  is  explained  by 
Scaliger,  De  caufis  lingua  Latina ,  lib.  1.  cap.  60.  ;  and 
it  is  in  this  fenfe  we  are  to  underhand  the  antient  au¬ 
thors  who  fpcak  of  the  circumflex,  as  being  a  middle  be- 
I  tween  the  acute  and  grgve. 

the 
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Ch.  4.  the  cafe,  it  is  plain,  that  the  antients,  in 
fpeaking,  limit  have  often  run  into  cant ; 

for  an  elevation  and  fall  of  the  voice,  to  a 

/ 

certain  degree,  will  make  a  kind  of  fing- 
ing.  But  neither,  in  this  refpeft,  was  the 
Greek  language  defective  ;  for  in  it  the 
boundaries  were  fixed  betwixt  the  melody 
of  fpeech  and  mufical  modulation.  This 
appears  from  a  paifage  in  Dionyfius  the 
Halicarnaffiaif  s  treatife,  upon  Compofi- 
tion,  that  I  have  fo  often  quoted ;  which 
paifage,  if  it  had  been  rightly  underflood 
by  thofe  who  have  argued  againft  the 
Greek  accents,  it  is  impoffible,  I  think, 
that  they  could  have  been  of  that  opinion ; 
for  it  not  only  proves  the  exiftence  of  fuch 
accents,  but  explains  moft  accurately  the 
nature  and  meafiire  of  them.  I  will  there¬ 
fore  give  the  paifage  rendered  into  Engliih  ; 
but  before  I  do  that,  I  will,  for  the  fake 
of  thofe  grammarians  who  know  nothing 
of  the  principles  of  rnufic,  explain  a  little 
of  the  nature  of  mufical  tones  ;  be- 
caufe  I  fufpedt  it  is  the  want  of  knowledge 
of  thefe  which  has  made  Mr  Fofter’s  adver- 
faries  not  give  fufficient  attention  to  thi§ 
paffage. 

The  Greeks  ufed  the  fame  fcale  of  mu¬ 
fic 
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fic  that  we  ufe,  viz.  the  diatonic  fcale,  Ch.  4. 
which  rifes  by  certain  intervals  or  degrees, 
from  any  given  pitch  of  the  voice,  called, 
in  the  language  of  mufic,  the  fundamental \ 
to  that  note  which  is  known  by  the  name 
of  odtave ;  and  the  degrees  or  intervals  b7  1 
which  the  voice  rifes  to  the  octave,  are 
meafured  by  numbers.  And  as  the  rife  is 
chiefly  by  what  is  called  tones,  the  fcale 
has  from  thence  the  name  of  diatonic .  The 
interval  of  a  tone  is  as  8  :  9,  if  it  be  a 
greater  tone  ;  or  of  9  :  10,  if  it  be  a  lefler 
tone  :  and  there  is  a  fmaller  interval  (till, 
called  a  f emit  one,  which  is  as  15  :  16.  By 
thefe  intervals  of  tones,  greater  and  lefler, 
and  femitones,  making  all  together  feven 
notes,  befldes  the  fundamental,  the  voice 
rifes  in  a  natural  and  eafy  afcent  to  the 
odtave  above  mentioned,  which  has  that 
name  from  its  order  in  the  fcale,  being  the 
eighth  note,  including  the  fundamental,  to 
which  it  is  in  the  ratio  of  2  :  1. 

Of  thefe  feven  notes  all  our  mufic  is 
compofed,  as  all  the  words  of  our  lan¬ 
guage  are  compofed  of  the  four  and  twen¬ 
ty  elementary  founds.  For  though  in  mu¬ 
fic  we  go  far  above  the  eighth  note,  it  is  by 
the  fame  intervals  ;  fo  that  all  further 
Vol.II.  Nn  progrefiion 
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CIi.  4.  progreffion  upwards,  is  but  a  repetition  of 
w  sr"”'  the  iirft  feven  notes,  the  odtave  ferving  al¬ 
ways  for  a  new  fundamental.  This  way 
we  proceed  upwards  to  a  fecond,  third,  or 
fourth  octave,  or  as  far  as  any  voice  or  in- 
ftrument  will  go 

This  fcale,  though  it  has  been  found 
convenient  to  divide  it  into  the  intervals  a- 

1 

bove  mentioned,  yet  is  capable  of  being 
divided  into  intervals  very  much  fmaller. 
And  accordingly,  in  fome  fpeciefes  of  the 
antient  mufic,  the  fcale  was  divided  not  only 
into  tones  and  femitones,  but  likewife  in¬ 
to  third  parts  of  tones,  and  even  the  fourth 
parts  of  tones,  which  laft  they  called  hmc. 
But  in  their  diatonic  fcale,  they  proceeded, 
as  we  do,  by  tones  and  half-tones.  This 
progrefs  we  mark  by  numbers  2,  3,  4, 
and  fo  on,  reckoning  the  fundamental  al¬ 
ways  one.  And  in  like  manner  the  an- 
tients  proceeded  ;  but  what  we  call  a 
fourth ,  they  called  the  ,*  becaufe 

> 

*  It  is  a  curious  problem,  How  it  comes  to  pafs  that 
Hie  power  of  nature  can  go  no  farther  in  mufical  modu¬ 
lation  than  an  oUave  ?  The  fadl  is  undoubtedly  fo  ; 
but  I  do  not  know  that  it  ever  has  been  demonftrated, 
though  I  think  it  might  eafily  be  fo,  if  this  were  the  pro¬ 
per  place. 


It 
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1  * 

it  went  through  four  degrees,  including  Ch.  4* 
the  fundamental,  viz.  two  tones  and  a 
half  above  the  fundamental.  And  the  next 
note,  which  we  call  the  fifth ,  confiding  of 
three  tones  and  a  half  above  the  fundamen¬ 
tal,  they  for  the  fame  reafon  called  Wa-em. 

And  the  oflave,  which  goes  through  all 
the  notes  of  the  fcale,  they  called  S/cwraow, 

The  other  deps  of  the  progrefs  they  mark¬ 
ed  by  words,  as  we  do,  expreding  their 
order.  Thus  the  fird  degree  above  the 
fundamental  they  called  hroyov,  as  we  call 
it  a  fiecond . 

This  being  premifed,  I  come  now  to 
the  paffage  before  us,  in  which  the  Hali- 
carnadian,  after  having  laid  it  down,  that 
the  beauty  of  compodtion  condds  in  the 
melody,  rhythm,  variety,  and,  ladly,  what 
is  proper  or  fuitable  to  the  fubjedt  ;  and 
after  having  told  us,  that  the  compodtion 
of  words,  even  in  profe,  is  a  kind  of  mu- 
dc,  differing  from  dnging  or  indrumental 
mudc  only  in  the  quantity,  that  is,  the 
more  or  lefs,  not  in  quality  or  kind ; 
and  that  words  have  their  melody,  rhythm, 
and  other  things  above  mentioned,  as  well 
as  mudc  ;  he  proceeds  to  explain  the  me¬ 
lody  of  words  as  follows, 

N  n  2 


“  The 
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44  The  melody  of  common  fpeech,”  fays 
he,  44  is  meafured  nearly  by  one  interval, 
44  that  namely  which  is  commonly  called  the 
44  \1a7nvn.  Nor  does  it  rife  beyond  three 
44  tones  and  a  half  towards  the  acute,  nor 
44  is  it  let  down  further  towards  the  grave. 
44  But  every  word  has  not  the  fame  tone  ; 
44  for  fome  are  founded  with  an  acute  tone, 
44  fome  with  a  grave,  and  fome  have  both. 
44  Of  thefe  laid  fome  have  the  acute  and 
44  grave  blended  together,  in  the  fame  fyl- 
44  lable,  which  are  called  circumfieEled  fyl - 
46  lahles  ;  others  have  them  on  different 
44  fyllabies,  each  of  which  preferves  its 
44  own  proper  accent,  whether  grave  or 
44  acute,  diiiinct  and  feparate  from  that 
44  of  any  other.  In  the  diffyllables  of  this 
44  kind,  the  one  is  grave  and  the  other  a- 
44  cute,  and  betwixt  thefe  there  can  be  no 
44  middle  ;  but  in  words  of  many  fyllabies 
44  of  whatever  kind,  there  is  but  one 
44  which  is  accented  acute,  while  all  the 
44  reft  are  grave.  This  is  the  melody  of 
44  fpeech;  but  vocal  and  inftrumental  mu™ 
44  fic  ufe  more  intervals,  not  the  S/a^em  on- 
44  ly  ;  for  beginning  with  the  hctTrccaur,  they 
44  go  through  the  lictmvTt,  the  h  oLTiaccifur,  the 
44  ha  Tor  ov,  or  (as  it  ought  to  be  written) 

44  the 
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<c  the  ^itovov,  th eri/MToviov,  and,  as  fome  think,  Ch. 
“  even  the  W/c 

This  paffage  not  only  ihews,  as  I  have 
faid,  that  the  Greek  accents  were  really 
notes  of  mufic,  but  alfo  gives  us  the  mea- 
fare  of  them,  and  further  marks  the  dif¬ 
ference  betwixt  the  melody  of  fpeech  and 
mufic :  which  he  makes  to  confift  in  two 
things  ;  jlrji ,  That  the  melody  of  fpeech 
does  not  rife  above  a  fifth,  whereas  mufic 
goes  to  an  odtave,  or  much  higher;  zdlyy 
The  degrees  or  intervals  in  mufic,  either 


#  The  paffage  is  in  the  nth  fe&ion  of  the  treatife  of 
Compofition.  It  is  too  long  to  be  here  tranfcribed. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  it  to  thofe  who  underhand  the 
language  and  the  fubjecf  ;  nor  was  it  poffible  that  the 
author  could  have  ufed  clearer  'words  to  exprefs  that  the 
accents  were  mufical  tones.  I  (hall  only  obferve,  that 
when  he  fays  w  /ccwv  affcctra.  yt  tj  w  **6’  sv  pcopiov  Koyu  t <xtto~ 

/ctf vn,  tvs  uvty.i;  \tyi7xi  Txcrtac,  the  addition  to  the  word 
of  the  defcription  of  «  koc6’  iv  piopiov  \oyv  raTToy.tytiy  is  only 
to  remove  the  ambiguity  of  this  word  in  Greek.  For 
M fignifies  either  the  whole  ftyle  and  compofition,  or  a 
fingle  word  or  part  of  fpeech,  in  which  laft  fenfe  it  an- 
fwers  exaftly  to  the  Latin  word  diftio .  In  each  of  thefe 
fenfes  I  obferve  it  ufed  by  the  fame  author  in  the  third 
fe&ion  of  the  fame  treatife.  I  have  therefore  tranflated 
it  fimply  by  word,  which  in  Englilh  is  not  ambiguous, 
without  the  addition  that  Mr  Fofter  makes  of  “  that  is 
“  placed  in  a  fentence,”  pag.  142.  which  appears  to  me 
foreign  to  the  fenfe  of  the  author. 


below 
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Ch.  4.  below  or  above  the  fifth,  are  exactly 
marked.  But  that  was  not  the  cafe  in 
fpeech  ;  for  the  voice  did  not  rife  exadtly 
to  a  fifth  on  the  acute  accent,  but  near  to 
to  it,  (cJc  lyy/s-a),  fo  as  fometimes  to  be  a- 
bove  it,  and  fometimes  below  it ;  and  in 
falling  to  the  grave,  they  did  not  pitch 
exactly  upon  the  fourth,  third,  or  any 
particular  note  below  it.  And  this  muft 
neceffarily  have  happened,  as  the  voices  of 
the  fpeakers  were  of  greater  or  lefs  com- 
pafs,  or  their  ear  more  or  lefs  juft. 

But  there  is  another  difference  betwixt 
the  melody  of  fpeech  and  of  mufic,  ob- 
ferved  by  Ariftoxenus  *,  and  other  antient 
writers  upon  mufic,  That  the  melody  of 
fpeech  is  cvnxn,  or  continued,  while  mufi- 
cal  melody  is  or  diftinguiftied 

by  intervals  ;  by  which  is  meant,  that  in 
fpeech  the  notes  fucceed  one  another  fo 
quickly,  that  the  intervals  can  hardly  be 
perceived  ;  whereas  the  intervals  in  mufic 
are  eafily  diftinguifhable,  the  different 

*  Artftoxen.  Harmonics ,  pag.  9.  in  the  Collection  of 
Meibomius.  See  alio  Gaudentius,  another  writer  on 
nrnfic,  contained  in  the  fame  collection.  His  words  are, 

*0 1  y!v  sv  rw  A oytx.»,  xcttf  yv  <x\\y\oi£  oixXeyofitsQtz,  pboyyot  crvvs^g  e«v- 

t'oi;  TOY  TOTTO'l  TtfTOV  J'lS^p^OYTOCl,  pVTSi  TtVl  7T STrovBortg  Tra.p&7C\Yi<SlOV>  Itl 

TO  o£vt  YM  kw7tp.\i'J}  W  Ix'i  ytdg  Icay.woi  rdareag. 
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notes  being  more  exactly  marked,  and  the  Ch.  4. 
voice  retting  longer  upon  them.  And 
therefore,  fays  our  author,  the  language 
of  paffion  is  more  mufical  than  common 
fpeech  ;  becaufe,  when  we  are  affedted  by 
paffion,  we  generally  dwell  longer  upon 
the  fame  note. 

It  appears  therefore  to  be  exadtly  juft, 
what  the  Halicarnaffian  fays,  that  the  me¬ 
lody  of  fpeech  differs  from  mufical  modu¬ 
lation  only  in  degree,  not  in  kind  *. 

The 


*  The  account  I  have  here  given  of  the  antient  mufic, 
is  taken  from  the  authors  in  the  colledion  of  Meibomius. 
As  we  are  upon  the  fubjed  of  analyfing  language,  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  obferve  how  wonderful  the  dis¬ 
covery  was  of  this  analyfis  of  mufical  founds,  and  of  the 
application  of  numbers  to  meafure  the  tones  of  a  voice  or 
inilrument.  I  think  it  a  greater  difcovery  than  even 
that  of  the  analyfis  of  fpeech  into  its  elemental  founds ; 
becaufe  there  was  there  no  application  of  numbers  ;  and 
befides,  that  analyfis  itfelf  appears  to  me  more  eafy  and 
obvious.  The  difcovery  is  afcribed  to  Pythagoras,  by 
thofe  writers  upon  mufic,  and  the  authors  of  his  life, 
who  tell  a  blundering  ftory  about  his  making  experi¬ 
ments  with  a  firing,  flretched  by  different  weights.  And 
it  is  faid,  he  difcovered  that  the  tones  were  in  the  ratio 
of  the  weights,  ceteris  paribus  ;  whereas  the  fad  is, 
that  they  are  as  the  fquare-roots  of  the  weights.  But 
the  cuftom  of  Pythagoras’s  fcholars  was,  to  afcribe  to  him 
as  difcoverer  every  thing  he  taught  them.  And  we 
jnay  as  well  fuppofe  that  his  geometry,  theology,  and 
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Ch.  4.  The  chief  objection  that  I  believe  many 
VorN-/  people  have  to  this  account  of  the  accents, 

is 


every  other  fcience,  taught  in  the  fchool,  was  of  his  in¬ 
vention-  The  truth  therefore,  I  believe,  is,  that  he 
brought  this  fcience  of  raufic  with  him  from  Egypt,  a- 
long  with  other  fciences,  (for  that  he  was  the  Hrffc  who 
taught  it  to  the  Greeks,  and  gave  them  the  ufe  and 
knowledge  of  the  odtave,  which  they  had  not  before,  I 
have  not  the  lead  doubt).  Nor  do  I  think  fiich  a  difeo- 
very  could  have  been  made,  except  in  a  country  luch  as 
Egypt,  where  there  was  a  clafs  of  men  fet  apart  for  the 
ftudy  of  the  fciences.  And  belides  this  advantage,  a 
nation  muft  have  laded  a  long  time,  and  advanced  far 
in  other  fciences,  before  they  could  have  made  luch  a 
difeovery.  Further,  we  know  very  well  that  mufic  was 
very  much  pra<5tifed,  not  only  in  their  religious  ceremo¬ 
nies  ;  but,  as  Plato  informs  us,  it  was  made  a  part  of 
the  education  of  their  youth,  and  regulated  by  law. 
And  he  fpeaks  of  pieces  of  mufic  of  their  goddefs  Ills 
many  thoufand  years  old,  but  which  were  dill  preferved 
in  his  time.  See  P lato  de  Legibus ,  lib.  2.  p.  789.  and  790. 
edit.  Ficini,  Now  I  cannot  conceive  how  they  could 
have  been  preferved  for  fo  great  a  number  of  years, 
with  that  religious  exatdnefs  which  Plato  fuppofes,  un- 
lefs  they  were  noted,  or  fome  way  or  other  put  in  wri¬ 
ting*  And  if  they  had  a  notation  of  mufic,  as  well  as 
of  fpeech,  it  is  evident  that  they  mud  have  made  the 
anal  yds  of  the  one  as  well  as  of  the  other. 

The  antient  art  of  mufic  appears  to  me  to  be  lefs 
known  to  the  moderns,  than  any  other  antient  art  ;  and 
accordingly  they  have  fallen  into  great  midakes  concern¬ 
ing  it.  I  will  venture  to  fay,  that  we  have  not  even  an 
idea  of  their  excellence  in  that  art,  becaufe  we  know  no¬ 
thing  of  two  kinds  of  their  mufic  which  were  the  mod 

excellent  s 
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is  the  impracticability  of  them.  For  how,  Ch.  4. 
will  they  fay,  is  it  partible  that  the  voice 

Ihould 

excellent :  for  we  know  nothing  but  the  diatonic  mufic, 
which  they  knew  alfo  ;  but  it  was  among  them  the  mufic 
only  of  the  vulgar  ;  whereas  the  other  two  kinds,  viz.  the 
chromatic  and  enharmonic ,  were  the  mufic  of  the  learned, 
and  the  connoifteurs.  Now  the  mufic  of  thefe  two  kinds, 
proceeded  by  intervals  fo  {mail,  as  a  third  or  fourth  part 
of  a  tone,  of  which  we  have  no  pra&ice,  nor  hardly  an 
idea,  except  what  we  may  get  from  an  AEolus  harp,  or 
£he  mufic  of  the  birds.  And  the  later  antient  writers 
upon  mufic  tell  us,  that  thofe  two  kinds  of  mufic  were 
much  difufed  in  their  time,  and  that  hardly  any  body 
could  be  found  that  was  able  to  praclife  them.  And 
Plutarch,  in  his  treatife  of  Mufic,  fays,  that  even  as 
early  as  his  time,  the  enharmonic,  which  was  the  mufic 
mo  ft  efteemed  and  pra<5lifecl  of  old,  was  quite  neglecfted  ; 
the  intervals  of  it  not  underftood  ;  and  they  even  went 
fo  far  as  to  deny  that  the  divifion  of  the  femitone,  which 
they  called  was  perceptible  by  the  fenfe,  edit .  Fro- 

hen ,  p.  5  5  S .  And  there  is  a  fragment  preferved  of  Lon¬ 
ginus,  where,  fpeaking  of  mufic,  he  applies  to  it;  this 
verfe  of  Homer,  kmc?  i hoy  ukvo/uiv,  iSt  n  :  “  We  only 
“  hear  the  fame  of  it,  but  know  nothing  of  it.” 

Further,  there  are  perfons  among  us  fo  ignorant,  as  to 
doubt,  and  even  to  deny,  that'the  antients  knew  and  prac- 
tifed  mufic  in  parts.  The  contrary  of  this  may  be  proved 
by  many  paffages  in  antient  authors.  I  will  mention  oniy 
two  or  three  that  I  think  have  not  been  taken  notice  of. 

The  firft  is  from  the  Sophijia  of  Plato,  pag .  177.  edit  Fie . 
where,  fpeaking  of  letters,  he  fays,  fome  of  themioir  to¬ 
gether  to  make  fyllables,  and  fome  of  them  do  not. 

Then  he  afks,  to  what  art  it  belongs  to  know  what  wilf 
join  or  will  not  join  with  what  ?  The  anfwer  is,  to 
the  grammatical  art.  Then  follows,  t *  St  7Tlpl  t2 ;  t it  0- 
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Ch.  4.  fhould  ftart  at  once  up  to  a  fifth,  from 
one  fyllable  of  a  word  to  another,  and  of¬ 
ten 


Ijfav  xau  Gocpi&v  tpBoyyvg  ;  ap*  yx.  irug ;  — -  0  [xiv  T'jg  0-vyy.ipctvw/xtvvg  tS 
xou  fxrt  Tiyywv  lp>(uv  yiyvua-y.ui,  /uvciKog'  l  Si  pin  crvnetg,  a/xvcrog.  The 

meaning  of  which  is,  that  as  the  grammarian  knows  what 
articulate  founds  will  mix  together,  and  what  will  not ; 
fo  the  mufician  knows  what  notes  of  mufic  will  mix  to¬ 
gether,  and  what  not.  Now  this  mixture  of  founds,  like 
that  of  letters  in  a  fyllable,  can  be  nothing  elfe  but  what 
we  call  harmony .  The  next  palfage  I  (hall  mention  is  from 
Plutarch,  in  his  hphiczJUones Platonic ee ,  where  he  very  particu- 
lary  deferibes  the  way  in  which  the  acute  and  grave  founds 
mix  together,  and  the  effe<5t  which  that  mixture  produces. 
The  words  are,  '0%uc  pilv  yap  0  roiyyg  yiviTou,  Qxpvg  Si  0  Cpa- 
Sv$'  Sio  you  7TpoTipov  Kivvc-t  ty)v  aicrBncriv  01  d%ng‘  orxv  Si  riroig  tjSyj  f. /_«- 
pauopilvoig  y.oc't  ontoXnyopdvoig  01  SpxSeig  i7n€d\a<riv  ap^o/uivoi,  to  xpxBiv 
avrav,  Si  d{xoio7fxBdciv,  riSovdv  r\ i  UKon  Ttxpiar yyv,  rjv  crvfiupavtctv  kuKutiv. 

Here  we  have  harmony,  or  fy m phony,  as  Plutarch 
calls  it,  and  the  effe&s  of  it  upon  the  ear,  very  well  de- 
feribed.  For,  if  I  am  not  much  miftaken,  it  will  be 
found  by  experience,  that  the  acute  ftrikes  the  ear  firft 
with  a  quick  impulfe,  and  that  we  do  not  perceive  the 
mixture  of  the  grave,  till  the  acute  begins  to  die  away. 
The  third  palfage  I  fhall  mention,  is  from  Longinus, 
De  Suhlimitate ,  fett.  28.  where,  fpeaking  of  the  figure 
called  periphrajis ,  he  fays,  it  is,  with  refpecl  to  the  pro¬ 
per  expreffion,  what  the  accompaniment  in  mufic  is  to 
the  melody  or  air,  as  it  is  commonly  called.  The  words 

are,  dg  ydp  tv  ptwtnxji  Sid  rdv  rapxpdvuv  xaXupdvav  0  v.vpiog  cpBoyyog 
■fiSiuv  d-xcTt'hdiTxi,  vrejg  n  TTipippxa-ig  rfoWobiig  cru/i&pSlyyirai  rri  xu- 

pioTioyhx,  y.ul  dg  xocrpcov  Irmroxv  cruv«^«.  Here  we  have  a  con¬ 
cert  deferibed  as  exaftly  as  is  poffible.  The  Kupiog  <p6dyyog 
is  the  proper  expreffion  for  the  air  or  melody,  which  is  or 
ought  to  be  predominant  through  the  whole  piece  ;  and 
if  one  were  to  tranflate  into  Greek  accompaniment ,  one 

could 
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ten  upon  the  fame  fyllable,  and  then  be  Ch.  4. 
let  down  again  as  many  degrees,  and  as 

fuddenly  ? 


could  not  find  a  more  proper  word  to  exprefs  it  than 
57 'ocpctfuvrj.  And  it  may  be  obferved,  that  in  order  to  make 
out  the  fimile,  and  apply  the  cafe  of  the  periphrafe  to 
the  concert,  he  ufes  the  word  which  precifely 

denotes  confonance.  The  laft  authority  I  fhall  mention, 
is  from  the  above-mentioned  treatife  of  Plutarch,  con¬ 
cerning  Mufic,  where  he  gives  the  reafon  why  the  fmalf. 
intervals  of  the  enharmonic  were  not  pradifed  in  his 
time,  namely,  becaufe  they  could  not  make  a  harmony 
which  fuited  them,  pag.  558.  edit.  Froben.  When  wa 
join  thefe  authorities  to  thofe  commonly  quoted  from  A- 
riftotle,  Ds  mundo ,  and  Seneca,  it  makes  the  matter,  in  my 
apprehenfion,  abfolutely  clear  ;  and  indeed  the  very  de¬ 
finition  they  give  of  confonance,  or  fymphony ,  as  they 
call  it,  decides  at  once  the  queftion,  o-vfifuvix  Se  in,  fays 
jTlian  the  Platonic,  quoted  by  Ifaac  Voffius,  in  his  trea¬ 
tife,  De  vivibus  vyhthnii ,  Svotv  »  tfx&ovuv  tp&oyyuv  v.al  Zx* 

pUTVTl  SlCtpipOVTUV  X.CCTU  TO  UVTO  7TTUCTIZ  XCCt  XpCZ<7If  l  thaU  which  tll£ 

Greek  language  affords  no  words  clearer  to  exprefs  what: 
we  call  harmony,  and  to  diftinguifh  it  from  melody,  or 
mufic  by  fuccefiion.  To  all  thefe  authorities  may  be 
added  what  our  late  travellers  into  the  South  lea  tell  us, 
of  the  mufic  of  the  New  Zealanders  in  their  concerts, 
which  they  fay,  to  the  beft  of  their  judgement,  was  in 
parts.  This  is  a  fad  in  which  our  travellers,  though  not 
learned  in  mufic,  could  hardly  be  miftaken.  And  if 
thole  barbarians  have  fuch  mufic,  how  can  we  fuppofe 
that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  had  it  not  ? 

Let  us  not  therefore  believe,  that  the  antients  were  fo 
ignorant  of  this  fine  art,  as  to  know  only  mufic  in  fuccef- 
fion,  not  in  confonance.  I  believe,  indeed,  their  har¬ 
mony  was  not  fo  complicated  as  ours,  in  which  the  air 
or  melody  is  often  loft  ;  but  was  more  fimple,  fo  that  not 

O  o  2  only 
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'h,  4.  fuddenly  ?  But  a  very  ordinary  finger 
finds  no  difficulty  in  this  ;  and  I  am  per- 
fuaded  that  any  man  who  has  the  leaft  ear 
or  voice  for  mufic,  could,  by  cuftom  from 
his  earlieft  youth,  be  brought  to  do  it 
with  the  greateft  eafe  even  in  common 
fpeech,  Becaufe  therefore  we  have  not  a 
mtifical  language,  we  ought  not  to  con¬ 
clude  that  the  Greeks  or  Romans  had  none 
filch.  The  Chinefe,  at  this  day,  we  are 


only  the  air  was  preferved,  but  the  words  lung  to  it 
were  diftinfHy  heard.  No  body  can  doubt  but  that  this 
was  the  cafe  of  the  fongs  of  the  chorus  in  tragedy.  And 
I  am  perfuaded,  that  when  Horace’s  odes  were  fung  both 
to  lyre  and  pipe,  which  he  tells  us  was  done,  Epod.  9. 
the  poetry  was  not  for  that  loft.  So  that  in  the  mufical 
compofitions  of  the  antients,  there  was  joined  together 
the  force  of  melody,  harmony,  and  poetry  ;  and  the 
more  antient  the  mufic  was  among  them,  the  more  fimple 
it  was.  This  Horace  tells  us  of  the  mufic  of  the  theatre  : 

‘f'ibias  non  ut  nunc ,  orichalco  junfla  tubseque 
JEmuia  ;  fed  tenuis  frmplexque  for  amine  pauco 
ylfpirare  et  adeffe  choris  erat  utilisy  atque 
Nondmn  fpifa  nimis  complere  fedilia  fiatu. 

Jurs  Poet. 

And  Plutarch,  in  his  treatife  of  Mufic,  gives  this  fimpJi- 
eity  as  the  charaderiftic  of  the  antient  mufic.  His  words 

are,  T>?v  yap  cktyoyopeiav  xa\  rv jy  etTfkoTYira,,  xoc<  rriv  trty.voTYiTcc  r »£ 

yuc-iv-Yis  7fuvTt ka£  ap ycciyinv  &vai  a-vuCtCmsy .  0 pufcula  I\loralia9 
pap.  551  edit.  Frobenii.  Where  we  may  obferve  the  word 
o’a lyoxopu*,  which,  as  I  underhand  it,  denotes  a  fimple 
harmony,  or  final!  accompaniment. 

allured  9 
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allured,  have  a  language  of  that  kind ;  for  Ch.  4. 
they  give  different  tones  to  their  mono- 
fyllables,  of  which  their  language  entirely 
confifts,  and  by  this  difference  of  tone, 
they  make  the  fame  word  to  fignify  nine 
or  ten  different  things.  So  that  it  would 
appear  they  have  a  greater  variety  of  ac¬ 
cents  than  even  the  Greeks,  infomuch 
that  ftrangers  among  them  think  they  are 
finging  rather  than  fpeaking. 

Another  objection  is,  That  it  is  impof* 
fible  to  reconcile  this  accent  with  quantity, 
unlefs  we  were  to  lay  the  acute  accent  on¬ 
ly  on  long  fyllables.  And  accordingly  I~ 
faac  Voffius,  in  his  treatife  above  quoted, 

De  viribus  rhythmic  maintains,  that  it  is  an 
error  to  lay  it  any  where  elfe,  and  that  in 
this  refpect  the  accentuation  of  our  Greek 
books  is  altogether  wrong.  But  it  is  he 
that  is  in  an  error,  not  the  books,  and  a 
very  fhameful  error  for  a  learned  man, 
proceeding  from  his  not  diftinguifhing  ac¬ 
cent  and  quantity  :  for  in  the  fequel  of 
the  paffage  above  quoted  from  the  Hali- 
carnaffian,  fpeaking  of  the  violence  which 
the  muficians  of  his  time  offered  to  the 
profody  of  the  language,  he  gives  an  in- 
ftance  from  a  chorus  in  the  Oreftes  of 

Euripides, 
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Ch.  4.  Euripides,  where,  in  the  word  aVcT/^are, 
inftead  of  giving  the  acute  tone  to  the 
fyllable  (which  undoubtedly  is  a  fhort 
fv liable),  the  mufician  who  fet  it  to  mufic, 
or  fecit  modos ,  according  to  the  Latin  ex- 
preffion,  brought  it  down  to  the  fourth 
fyllable  of  the  word,  fciz.  -Ca- ;  and  this, 
by  the  way,  is  of  itfelf  evidence,  if  Dio- 
nyfius  had  faid  no  more,  that  the  accent 
was  a  real  tone  of  mufic.  And  befides, 
Voffius  ought  to  have  known,  that  in  a 
Latin  diffyllable  there  would,  according 
to  his  rule,  have  been  no  acute  accent  at 
all,  if  the  firft  fyllable  was  ihort,  becaufe 
the  Latins  never  acuted  the  laft  fyllable* 
Now  it  is  an  invariable  rule  of  accenting, 
that  there  is  an  acute  accent  fomewhere 
upon  every  word,  unlefs  it  be  an  enclitic, 
or  ufed  as  an  enclitic. 

It  is  therefore  moft  certain,  that  a  fhort 
fyllable  will  bear  an  acute  accent,  as  well 
as  a  long  ;  and  the  fadl  truly  is,  that  the 
acute  note,  by  its  quick  movement,  as  a- 
bove  explained,  tends  rather  to  fhorten 
than  lengthen  the  fyllable.  And  accord¬ 
ingly,  in  fome  Latin  words,  when  the  fyl¬ 
lable  would  be  otherwife  long  by  pofition, 
it  is  fhortened  by  being  acuted,  as  in  up¬ 
time  ^ 
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time,  servitus ,  pervelim ,  Pamphilus ,  where  Ch.  4. 
the  antepenult  fyllables  being  acuted,  are 
thereby  ihortened  where  they  would  other- 
wife  be  long  *.  It  is  indeed  true,  that 
according  to  our  method  of  pronunciation, 

(of  which  I  lhail  fay  more  afterwards),  it 
is  very  difficult,  if  not  impoffible,  for  us  to 
acute  a  fyllable,  without  making  it  appear 
long  to  our  ears  ;  but  we  ought  not  from 
thence  to  infer,  that  it  was  impoffible  for 
the  Greeks  or  Romans  to  do  fo.  I  am 
informed  by  a  perfon  whom  I  can  be¬ 
lieve  f ,  that  the  learned  among  the  Greeks 
do,  at  this  day,  in  their  pronunciation, 
make  the  diftindtion  betwixt  accent  and 
quantity.  It  is  certain  that  they  both 
fpeak  and  write  the  antient  language ;  and 
it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  they  may 
have  likewife  preferved  the  pronunciation 
of  it,  with  the  affiftance  of  thofe  accentual 
marks,  which  furely  are  not  of  modern 

*  This  is  an  obfervation  of  Bifhop  Hare,  quoted  by 
Mr  Fofter  in  his  ehay,  pag.  279.  where  there  are  other 
quotations  upon  the  fubjeft  worth  reading. 

\  Dr  Turnbull,  who  was  long  in  the  Eaft,  and  much 
among  the  Greeks,  having  married  a  Greek  woman, 
and  is  a  man  of  learning,  as  well  as  worth.  He  is  now 
in  Florida,  with  the  colony  of  Greeks  that  he  carried 
thither. 


invention 
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invention  And  Sir  John  Cheke,  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  fays,  in 
one  of  his  letters  f ,  that  he,  and  fome  of 
his  learned  friends,  fpoke  the  Greek  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  antient  pronunciation,  and 
particularly  according  to  the  antient  pro- 
fody,  obferving  both  accent  and  quantity. 

I  have  only  further  to  add,  concerning 
the  Greek  accents,  that  as  there  is  nothing 
in  that  language  without  art,  that  can 
be  fubjedted  to  the  rules  of  art,  not  even 

*  They  are  faid  to  have  been  invented  by  a  famous 
grammarian,  Ariftophanes  of  Byzantium,  keeper  of  the 
Alexandrian  library  under  Ptolomy  Philopater  and  Epi- 
phanes,  the  firft  likewife,  as  it  is  fuppofed,  that  pra<5H~ 
fed  pun&uation.  Accentual  marks,  however,  did  not 
become  of  common  ufe  till  about  the  feventh  century, 
when  we  find  them  in  manufcripts.  It  was  certainly  a 
ufeful  invention  for  preferving  the  genuine  pronuncia¬ 
tion  of  the  Greek  language ;  I  cannot  however  bellow 
fuch  an  elogium  upon  the  author  of  it  as  Mr  Fofier  does, 
who  fays,  that  pofterity  has  been  more  benefited  by  his 
difcovery,  than  by  the  writings  of  any  one  profane  au¬ 
thor  of  antiquity,  pag.  1 9 1 .  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
marking  of  the  accents  was  ever  much  praftifed  among 
the  Romans.  Mr  Fofter  fays,  he  never  faw  but  one 
Latin  book  that  had  the  accents  marked  throughout,  and 
that  was  Grammatics  quadrilinguis  partitiones ,  by  Johan¬ 
nes  Drofsus.  Paris .  1544.  I  have  feen  another,  viz.  a 
Virgil  in  the  poffeffion  of  the  Earl  of  Hopetoun;  but  I 
have  forgot  where  or  when  it  was  printed. 

f  EpiJioL  ad  Epifcop .  Vinton,  p,  284. 

the 
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the  choice  of  their  primitive  words,  ac¬ 
cording  to  my  hypothefis  ;  fo  there  are  fix¬ 
ed  rules  for  the  accents,  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Greek  grammars,  particular¬ 
ly  in  that  of  Theodoras  Gaza,  who  treats 
it  as  a  material  part  of  the  language,  and 
not  as  a  thing  of  no  ufe,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  fome  among  us.  I  have  al¬ 
ready  obferved  a  great  difference  betwixt 
the  Greek  and  Latin,  in  the  matter  of  ac¬ 
centing  ;  the  Latins  never  putting  an  acute 
accent  upon  the  laft  fyllable,  which  the 
Greeks  frequently  did  ;  fo  that  the  Pto- 
mans  were  all  GapvTom,  which  gave  to  their 
difcourfe,  and  to  themfelves,  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  great  gravity,  and  even  of  haugh- 
tinefs  and  aufterity  But  at  the  fame 
time  it  gave  an  uniformity  and  fimilarity 
to  their  accentuation,  which  made  their 
language  much  lefs  fweet  and  pleafant  to 
the  ear  ;  and  therefore,  fays  Quincdilian, 
who  makes  this  obfervation,  when  our 
poets  would  make  fweet- flowing  verfe, 

*  Olympiodorus  in  Ariftot.  pcTtopot,  pag.  27.  The  paf- 
fage  is  quoted  by  Fofter  in  his  EJdy,  pag.  290.  ;  and 
likewise  another  to  the  fame  purpofe,  from  Gregory 
Thaumaturgus,  In  laud  at  tone  Origenis . 

Vol.  IT.  P  p  they 
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Ch.  4,  they  adorn  it  with  Greek  names  fuch 
was  the  effect  in  the  judgement  of  Quinc- 
tilian  of  thofe  accents,  which  modern  cri¬ 
tics  condemn  as  corruptions  of  the  lan- 
guage. 

As  to  accents  in  Englifh,  Mr  Fofter, 
from  a  partiality,  very  excufable,  to  his 
country,  and  its  language,  would  fain 
perfuade  us,  that  in  Englifh  there  are  ac¬ 
cents  fuch  as  in  Greek  and  Latin.  But 
to  me  it  is  evident  that  there  are  none  fuch  ; 
by  which  I  mean  that  we  have  no  accents 
upon  fyllables,  which  are  mufical  tones, 
differing  in  acutenefs  or  gravity.  For 
though,  no  doubt,  there  are  changes  of 
voice  in  our  fpeaking  from  acute  to  grave, 
and  vice  verfa ,  of  which  a  mufician  could 
mark  the  intervals,  thefe  changes  are  not 
upon  fyllables,  but  upon  words  or  fen ten- 
ces.  And  they  are  the  tones  of  paffion  or 
fentiment,  which,  as  I  obferved,  are  to  be 
diftinguifhed  from  the  accents  we  are 
fpeaking  of.  Nor  fhould  we  confound 
with  them  either  the  general  tone,  which 
belongs  to  every  language,  or  the  particu¬ 
lar  provincial  tone  of  the  feveral  dialects  of 

*  Lib.  2.  cap.  10.  See  what  Fofter  fays  further  upon, 
this,  fubjectj  pag.  2 36. 

the 
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the  fame  language.  And  there  is  an-  Ch.  4, 
other  difference  betwixt  our  accents  and 
the  antient,  that  ours  neither  are,  nor 
can,  by  their  nature,  be  fubjedted  to 
any  rule  ;  whereas  the  antient,  as  we 
have  feen,  are  governed  by  rules,  and  make 
part  of  their  grammatical  art. 

But  what  do  we  mean  then  when  we 
fpeak  fo  much  of  accent  in  Englifh,  and 
difpute  whether  a  word  is  right  or  wrong 
accented  ?  My  anfwer  is.  That  we  have,  no 
doubt,  accents  in  Englifh,  and  fyllabical 
accents  too  :  but  they  are  of  a  quite  diffe¬ 
rent  kind  from  the  antient  accents;  for 
there  is  no  change  of  the  tone  in  them ; 
but  the  voice  is  only  railed  more,  fo  as  to 
be  louder  upon  one  fyllable  than  another. 

Our  accents  therefore  fall  under  the  firft 
member  of  the  divifion  of  found,  which 
I  made  in  the  beginning  of  this  chapter* 
namely,  the  diftinction  of  louder,  and  foft- 
er,  or  lower. 

That  there  is  truly  no  other  difference* 
is  a  matter  of  fact,  that  muft  be  determined 
by  muficians.  Now  I  appeal  to  them,  whe¬ 
ther  they  can  perceive  any  difference  of 
tone  betwixt  the  accented  and  unaccented 

P  p  2  fyllables 
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Ch.  4.  fyllables  of  any  word  ;  and  if  there  be 
none,  then  is  the  mufic  of  our  language 
in  this  refpeft  nothing  better  than  the 
mufic  of  a  drum,  in  which  we  perceive 
no  difference  except  that  of  louder  or  fofter, 
according  as  the  inftrument  is  more  or  lefs 
forcibly  (truck. 

This  fort  of  accent  is,  if  I  am  not  much 
miftaken,  a  peculiarity  which  diftinguilhes 
our  language  from  other  languages  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  particularly  the  French,  which  has 
no  fuch  accents,  at  lead  none  fo  Itrong- 
ly  marked  ;  and  a  Britifh  man,  fpeaking 
French,  if  he  is  not  a  perfect  mafter  of  the 
language,  difcovers  his  country  as  much  by 
the  emphafis  he  lays  upon  particular  fyl¬ 
lables,  as  by  any  other  mark.  And  I 
am  inclined  to  believe,  that  in  the  Latin, 
from  which  the  French  language  is  for 
the  greater  part  derived,  and  like  wife  in 
the  Greek,  there  was  little  or  no  accent 
fuch  as  ours  ;  one  thing  at  leaft  is  certain, 
that  no  antient  grammarian  fpeaks  a  word 
of  it. 

Of  what  ufe  this  accent  is  in  our  poetry, 
and  that  it  is!  by  it,  and  not  by  quan¬ 
tity,  that  our  verfe  is  made,  I  fhall  have 
occafion  afterwards  to  ihew. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  V. 

Of  rhythm  in  general ,  and  the  divifion  of 
it  into  the  rhythm  of  motion  'without  founds 
and  the  rhythm  of  found . —  Subdivifion  of 
the  rhythm  of  found  into  five  different  fpe- 
ciefes,  —  Of  that  fpecies  of  it  'which  is  call¬ 
ed  quantity  or  metre. — Verfe  in  Englift h 
not  made  by  quantity ,  but  by  'what  'we  call 
accent. 


JCome  now  to  analyfe  the  third  and  lad  Ch.  5. 

thing  I  propofed  to  confider  belonging 
to  the  found  of  language,  namely  quantity . 

And,  in  treating  of  this,  we  muft  come 
back  again  to  the  general  idea  of  motion , 
according  to  the  ancient  method  of  treat¬ 
ing  matters  of  fcience,  which  was,  to  a- 
fcend  to  what  is  mod  general  of  the  kind, 
and  from  thence  to  deicend,  marking  the 
feveral  fubordinate  fpeciefes.  And  in  this 
way  the  whole  nature  of  the  thing  was 
explained  in  its  utmod  extent.  In  the 
preceding  chapter,  we  have  conildered  the 
effects  of  quicker  or  flower  motion  in  the 

fame 
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Ch.  5.  fame  time,  the  firft  producing  what  is 
called  acute  in  found,  the  other  what  is 
grave .  We  are  now  to  confider  the  du¬ 
ration  of  motion,  or  its  difcontinuance, 
and  the  effedls  which  thefe  produce. 

Hitherto  we  have  only  confidered  mo¬ 
tion  as  accompanied  with  found  ;  but  in 
order  to  inveftigate  thoroughly  the  fubjedt 
we  are  now  upon,  we  mull  confider  it  in 
general,  with  or  without  found.  In  this 
way  confidered,  if  the  mind  perceives  any 
relation  or  analogy  betwixt  different  mo¬ 
tions,  or  parts  of  the  fame  motion,  in 
point  of  length  or  duration,  then  we  have 
the  idea  of  what  is  called  ryhthm .  In  this 
moft  general  fenfe  of  the  word,  rhythm  is 
faid,  by  an  antient  writer  upon  mufic 
to  be  perceived  by  three  fenfes  ;  namely, 
the  fight,  as  in  dancing  ;  the  hearing,  as 
in  mufic  ;  and  the  feeling,  as  in  the  beat¬ 
ing  of  the  pulfe.  In  all  fuch  motions, 
perceived  by  one  or  other  of  thofe  fenfes, 
if  the  mind  difcover  any  relation  or  ana¬ 
logy,  there  is  rhythm.  The  laft  fpecies  of 
rhythm  mentioned  by  this  author,  which 
falls  under  the  fenfe  of  touch,  does  not, 
fo  far  as  I  know,  make  the  fubject  of  any 

*  Ariftides  in  Mufic .  lib.  1.  p.  31.  Meibom . 

art 
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art  or  fcience.  What  we  are  to  fay  of  Ch.  5. 
rhythm  therefore  will  be  confined  to  the 
other  two. 

When  in  any  motion  falling  under  the 
fenfe  of  fight,  the  mind  perceives  any  re¬ 
lation  of  parts,  the  antients  called  this  by 
the  general  term  of  rhythm ,  as  belonging 
to  motion  in  general,  or  they  called  it  /u0- 
(jloq  ^ikos,  as  being  without  found  ;  and  if  it 
was  accompanied  with  movements  or  at¬ 
titudes  of  the  body,  it  was  called  y 

pivot  And  this  was  the  rhythm  of 
dancing,  an  art  of  great  eftimation  among 
the  antients,  being  among  them  an  art  of 

*  See  Ariftotle  in  the  beginning  of  his  Poetics ,  where 
he  tells  us,  that  the  imitative  arts,  of  which  he  there 
fpeaks,  viz.  epic  poetry,  tragedy,  comedy,  the  dithy- 
rambic  art,  and  the  mufic  of  the  flute  and  the  harp,  do 
all  imitate  by  rhythm,  by  words,  and  by  harmony  ;  and 
thefe  either  afunder,  or  mixed  together.  — —  Acracrxi  yev  apyiyt- 

you  rf %yxt  •xoiwtou  t>)v  yiyvcnv  tv  puByco,  xai  Xoya,  xcci  apyovior  reroig 

i)  yi  ytyiyyivois ■  And  a  little  after  he  fays,  that 

dancing  imitates  by  rhythm  only, — ’ Avtu  Pe  pvOya  yty. «v- 
tcu,  tipyovixg,  in  tuv  cp^7Tuv  [^perhaps  7tuiSig  has  fallen 
out  of  the  MS.]. —  Ka*  yap  uroi  Sitz  rav  cr yr\y.a.Ti\oy,ivuv  pvBpcav 
pupcwTcu  y.a.]  w S>7,  xa<  crxQn,  x at  7rpa^eig.  This  was  the  pantomime 
art,  which,  as  I  have  obferved  elfewhere,  was  brought 
to  fuch  perfe&ion  in  the  days  of  Auguftus  Cadar,  that 
not  only  the  things  mentioned  by  Afiilotle,  viz.  man* 
ners,  paflions,  and  actions,  but  fentiments  of  every  kind, 
and  whole  theatrical  pieces,  were  reprefented  by  it.  See 
vqL  I*  pag-  309. 

imitation, 
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imitation,  by  which  they  reprefented  cha¬ 
racters,  manners,  and  fentiments  And 
this  may  fuffice  at  prefent  with  refpefi:  to 
the  rhythm  of  motion  without  found,  as  it 
is  the  rhythm  of  motion  with  found  that 
is  the  fubjed:  of  our  prefent  inquiry. 

This  rhythm  is  of  two  kinds  ;  for  it  is 
either  of  founds  not  articulated,  which 
may  be  called  mufical  rhythm ,  or  it  is  of 
founds  articulated,  and  that  is  the  rhythm 
of  language.  But  before  1  come  to  fpeak 
of  either  more  particularly,  it  will  be  pro¬ 
per  to  premife  fame  things  concerning 

*  This  rhythm  of  the  movements  of  the  body  was 
meafured  by  numbers,  as  much  as  the  notes  of  mufic,  as 
appears  from  a  p adage  of  Plato  in  the  Philebus ,  p,  374. 
edit .  Ficini ;  where,  fpeaking  of  grave  and  acute  founds  in 
mufic,  and  their  intervals,  and  the  fyftems  that  are  made  of 
thefe  intervals,  he  adds,  “a  xoctiSovt^  01  TrpocrBiv  Tfapidocrav  r)ix~» 

hro/jczvoit;  Ixmoig  zctXeiv  avToc  'APM0NIA2.  *Ev  n  roug  xivncrianv 
tzv  tv  cruptaTog  Inpa  toicivtci  Ivovra  7rx&n  ■yiyvop/.evix,  a.  Svt  Si  ’AP I©- 
M£IN  pi£Tpt)QivTO.>  Seiv  uvra  tpcccri  pvB/zvg  xui  usrpcc  sTCYS/xafav.  from 

this  p adage  it  is  evident,  that  they  meafured  and  marked 
by  numbers,  the  ratios,  which  the  feveral  movements  of 
the  body  had  to  one  another  in  dancing,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  they  meafured  the  ratios  of  the  feveral  notes 
of  mulic  ;  and  I  am  perfuaded  they  had  a  notation  for 
the  one,  as  well  as  for  the  other.  This  is  an  undent  art 
entirely  loft ;  and  I  believe  it  is  not  generally  known  that 
it  ever  exifted,  at  ieaft  I  have  not  met  with  any  critic  or 
antiquarian  that  fpeaks  of  thofe  movements  of  the  body 
icing  fo  adjufted  and  commenfurated  to  one  another. 

the 
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the  rhythm  of  found  in  general,  which,  Ch.  5, 


though  it  be  eafily  apprehended  by  the 
fenfe,  is  of  fome  variety,  and  I  think  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  the  fpeculation  ;  nor  do  I  know 
any  book,  antient  or  modern,  in  which 
it  has  been  fully  and  fcientifically  treated. 

And  firft,  it  is  evident,  that  without 
fome  change  of  one  kind  or  another  in  the 
found*  there  could  be  no  rhythm.  For, 
in  one  continued  found  of  the  fame  tenor, 
without  interval,  or  diftindiion  of  parts, 
the  ear  can  perceive  no  ratio  or  proportion, 
and  therefore  there  is  neither  rhytmh  nor 
number  In  order  therefore  to  know  the 
nature  of  rhythm,  when  applied  to  found, 
we  muft  confider  the  feveral  changes  and 
modifications  which  found  admits. 

The  firft  and  molt  fenfible  variation,  is 
when  the  found  ceafes  altogether.  This 
change  is  well  known  by  the  name  of  a 
paufe  or  flop,  whether  in  mufic  or  in 
fpeaking  :  and  it  admits  of  two  variations  ; 
for  it  is  different  according  to  the  length 

*  This  is  obferved  by  Cicero  .•  Numerus  autem  in  con - 
tinuatione  nullus  eji  :  diftinttio ,  et  equalium  et  fepe  vario¬ 
rum  intervallorum  percujfio,  numerum  conficit ;  quem  in  ca« 
dsntibus  guttis,  quod  intervallis  dijlinguuntur ,  nctare  pojfumus 9 
in  amni  precipitant?  non  pojfumtis .  De  Orat.  lib.  3.  cap.  48. 
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Ch.  5.  or  fhortnefs  of  the  paufes,  or  according  to 

K^sr^J  the  frequency  of  them.  So  that,  belong¬ 
ing  to  this  modification  of  found,  we  have 
two  fpecies  of  rhythm,  the  one  produced 
by  the  various  lengths  of  the  intervals, 
the  other  by  the  various  di fiances  or  inter¬ 
mediate  fpaces  betwixt  thofe  intervals. 
For  if  the  mind  perceives  any  ratio  be¬ 
twixt  the  lengths  of  the  intervals  them- 
felves,  or  of  the  diftances  betwixt  them, 
then  it  has  the  idea  of  rhythm  ;  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  this  is  a  great  part  of  the 
rhythm,  or  the  mufic,  as  it  may  be  call¬ 
ed,  of  a  drum.  And  it  belongs  not  only 
to  mufic  and  language,  but  to  every  kind 

/ 

of  noife  in  which  the  mind  can  obferve 
and  compare  any  intervals,  as  in  the  in- 
ftance  which  Cicero  gives,  in  the  pafiage 
above  quoted,  of  the  droppings  of  water. 

Thefe  are  the  rhythms  produced  by 
ceflation  of  found  ;  and  we  are  next  to 
confidex  thofe  which  arife  from  the  changes 
of  found,  without  any  ceifation  or  inter¬ 
val,  at  leaft  fuch  as  makes  a  paufe,  or  is 
diftindlly  perceptible  to  the  ear.  For  in 
every  change,  or  different  modification,  of 
the  found,  there  is  of  neceffity  fome  in¬ 
terval.  Thus,  when  a  mufician,  playing 

upon 
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upon  an  inftrument,  goes  from  one  note  to  Ch.  5, 
another,  we  are  fure,  from  die  change  of 
the  operation  of  the  hand,  that  there  muft 
be  fome  interval  betwixt  the  two  notes, 
that  is,  betwixt  the  motion  which  produ¬ 
ced  the  firft,  and  that  which  produces  the 
laft.  And  as  different  configurations  and 
motions  of  the  organs,  are  neceffary  for  the 
enunciation  of  different  fyllables,  there  muft, 
for  the  fame  reafon,  be  neceffarily  an  in¬ 
terval  betwixt  thofe  fyllables.  But  as  nei¬ 
ther  of  thefe  intervals  is  diftindtly  percep¬ 
tible  to  the  ear,  either  in  fpeaking,  or  play¬ 
ing  on  an  inftrument,  they  are  accounted 
for  nothing  in  this  argument  ;  and  the 
found  of  different  notes  of  mufic  joined 
together  without  a  paufe,  and  of  fyllables 
in  fpeaking,  and  even  of  words,  when 
they  are  pronounced  quickly,  and  without 
any  flop,  is  held  to  be  continuous. 

The  queftion  then  is,  What  changes 
continued  found  admits  of,  and  what  are 
the  rhythms  thence  arifing  ?  And  there  is 
one  obvious  change  which  very  ftrongly 
ftrikes  the  fenfe,  namelv,  that  from  louder 
to  fofter,  or  vice  versa .  This  proceeds 
from  a  ftronger  or  weaker  percuffion  of 
the  fonorous  body,  which  produces  greater 

Q  q  2  vibrations 
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GIi.  5.  vibrations  of  die  body,  and  confequently 
0p  t|ie  gy  greater  vibrations,  I  mean 
tliofe  which  occupy  greater  fpace  in  their 
eourfes  and  recourfes.  That  there  is  a 
rhythm  of  this  kind,  is  evident  from  the 
cafe  of  the  dram,  which,  befides  the  two 
rhythms  of  intervals  above  mentioned, 
has  alfo  this  third  rhythm,  arifing  from 
the  mixture  of  loud  and  foft,  and  thefe 
three  together  make  its  whole  mufic  ;  for 
it  has  neither  variation  of  tone  nor  length 
of  found. 

There  is  a  modification  of  found  fome- 
thing  akin  to  this  laid  mentioned,  but 
carefully  to  be  diftinguifiied  from  it, 
which  arifes  from  the  different  number  of 
vibrations  in  the  fame  time  produced  by 
one  percuffion,  according  to  which  the 
found  is  graver  or  acuter.  This  modifica- 
I  have  already  treated  of,  under  the  article 
of  accent  or  profody ,  by  which  name  it 
was  known  among  the  antients,  and  by 
them  carefully  diftinguilhed  from  rhythm, 
as  a  fpecies  of  thing  altogether  different, 
though  they  have  been  confounded  by 
modern  .writers. 

The  next  variety  in  continued  found 
I  fhall  obferve,  is  that  of  quick  and  flow. 

For 
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For  as  motion,  which  produces  found,  is  Ch.  5. 
quicker  or  flower  in  the  fame  time,  fo  alfo 
is  found  ;  and  this  variety  of  found,  ari- 
fes  from  the  percuflion,  which,  as  I  have 
faid,  produces  it ;  for  as  the  percuflion  is 
more  or  lefs  frequent  in  the  fame  time,  the 
found  is  quicker  or  flower.  And  this  is  e- 
vident  to  the  fenfe  :  for  if  we  make  but  one 
percuflion  upon  the  fonorous  body,  the 
found  dies  away  flowly  ;  or  if  we  repeat 
the  percuflions,  but  at  intervals  of  fome 
length,  the  found  continues,  but  is  ftill 
flow  ;  whereas,  if  we  repeat  them  faft,  it 
is  both  continued  and  quick.  And  here 
too  we  mu(t  likewife  carefully  diftinguifh 
betwixt  the  acutenefs  or  gravity  of  the 
found,  and  the  quicknefs  or  flownefs  of  it : 
for  though  in  both  cafes  there  be  more 
motion  in  the  fame  time,  it  is  the  quicker 
and  more  frequent  vibrations  of  the  body 
Jlruck ,  that  make  the  note  acute  ;  where¬ 
as,  in  the  other  cafe,  it  is  the  more  fre¬ 
quent  motion  of  the  body  Jinking ,  that 
makes  the  found  quicker,  without  altering 
the  tone  of  the  fonorous  body,  whole  vibra¬ 
tions  continue  ftill  to  be  of  the  fame  num¬ 
ber  in  the  fame  time.  And  if  the  percuflion 
is  not  ftronger,  they  continue  to  occupy 

the 
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Ox.  5.  the  fame  fpace  in  their  courfes  and  recour- 
fes.  And  the  only  effedt  of  the  repeated 
percuflion  in  that  cafe,  is  to  prevent  them 
from  growing  lower  as  the  found  decays. 
And  hence  proceeds  a  fourth  fpecies  of 

s 

rhythm.  For,  if  the  mind  perceives  any 
analogy  betwixt  the  founds  in  point  of 
quicknefs  and  flownefs  ;  if,  for  example, 
it  perceives  the  one  found  to  be  equally 
quick  with  the  other,  or  twice  as  quick, 
it  has  the  idea  of  this  kind  of  rhythm. 

But  the  variety  of  nature  does  not  flop 

even  here  ;  for  there  is  one  variety  yet  to 

be  obferved  in  continued  found,  and 

which  brings  us  diredlly  to  our  fabjedl. 

* 

It  is  the  variety  of  long  and  fiiort ;  for  as 
the  fame  motion  may  be  continued  a  £hort- 
er  or  longer  time,  fo  may  the  fame  found. 
And  that  found  which  continues  any 
length  of  time,  we  call  a  long  founds 
and  that  which  continues  a  fhort  time,  we 
call  a  Jhort  found.  And  as  this  quality  of 
found  depends  entirely  upon  the  time  of 
its  duration,  it  is  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  time. 

For  explaining  this  quality  of  found, 
and  diftinguifliing  it  from  the  quality  a- 
bove  mentioned  of  quick  or  flow,  it  is  ne- 
ceifary  to  obferve,  that  when  found  is 

v  * 

produced 
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produced  by  repeated  percuffions,  which  Ch.  5. 
as  they  are  more  or  lefs  frequent,  make  it 
quicker  or  flower,  it  is  not  altogether  con-> 
tinuous ,  as  we  have  hitherto  confidered  it, 
nor  one  found,  but  feveral  founds,  in  which 
the  ear,  when  attentive,  perceives  fome 
diftinction,  though  not  fuflicient  to  make 
what  we  call  a  paufe ,  or  interval .  For 
when  the  mufician  repeats  the  fame  note 
by  different  percuffions,  and  more  ftill 
when  he  changes  the  note,  the  ear  per¬ 
ceives  that  the  founds  are  diftinct,  and 
not  one  and  the  fame.  What  is  it  then 
that  makes  this  famenefs  or  unity  of  found 
to  which  the  quality  of  long  or  ffiort  be¬ 
longs  ?  And  I  fay  it  is  continued  motion 
producing  the  found,  not  repeated  percuf¬ 
fions,  as  in  the  cafe  of  quick  or  flo  w  found. 

As,  for  example,  when  the  fiddler,  inftead 
of  repeating  the  percuflion  of  the  firing 
with  the  bow,  (by  which  he  only  makes 
the  mufic  either  quicker  or  flower,  as 
the  percuflion  is  more  or  lefs  frequent¬ 
ly  repeated),  draws  the  bow  acrofs  the 
firing,  with  one  continued  and  unin¬ 
terrupted  motion,  ftill  keeping  his  finger 
upon  the  firing  in  the  fame  petition  ;  or  if 
the  player  upon  the  flute  continues  the 

fame 
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Ch.  5.  fame  infpiration  of  the  breath,  with  the 
fame  flops  of  the  inftrument,  then  it  is 
one  and  the  fame  note,  which  is  either 
long  or  fhort,  as  the  motion  which  pro¬ 
duces  it  is  continued  longer  or  fliorter 
time,  without  interruption  or  change. 

That  this  is  truly  the  nature  of  a  long 
note  in  mufic,  is  a  fact  well  known  to 
muflcians  ;  for  every  one  of  them  will  tell 
you,  that  it  is  the  continued  motion  of  the 
hand  in  ftringed  inftruments,  and  the 
continued  infpiration  of  the  breath  in 
wind  inftruments,  that  makes  a  long  note„ 
And  when,  by  the  nature  of  the  inftru¬ 
ment,  there  can  be  no  continued  found* 
but  only  repeated  percuflions  of  the 
firings,  as  in  the  cafe  of  the  harplichord, 
the  notes  are  all  of  the  fame  length,  with¬ 
out  the  diftinction  of  long  or  fhort ;  fo  that 
the  only  rhythm  of  this  inftrument,, 
is  the  rhythm  of  intervals  above  ex¬ 
plained,  and  of  quick  and  flow.  Nor  has 
it  what  is  properly  called  timc\  but  its 
whole  mufic  is  a  jingle  of  founds,  differ¬ 
ing  in  acutenefs  and  gravity,  and  diverfi- 
fied  by  different  paufes  and  flops,  or  diffe¬ 
rent  degrees  of  quicknefs  or  flownefs. 

This  is  the  nature  of  long  and  fhort  in 

mufic 
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mufic.  And  as  to  language,  when  we  con-  Ch.  5* 
tinue  the  motion  of  the  breath  in  the 
pronunciation  of  a  vowel  for  fhorter  or 
longer  time,  we  make  the  vowel  long  or 
fh  ort.  When  it  is  made  long,  it  appears 
to  be  doubled  in  the  pronunciation.  Thus 
when  we  found  a  long,  we  found,  as  it  were 
aa  ;  and  accordingly  the  antient  La¬ 
tins,  as  we  (hall  fee  afterwards,  expreffed 
the  long  vowel  by  doubling  the  character. 

And  this  is  the  fifth  and  laft  fpecies  of 
rhythm.  For  if  the  mind  perceives  any 
ratio  betwixt  founds  with  refpedt  to  their 
length  or  fhortnefs,  then  it  has  the  idea  of 
this  kind  of  rhythm,  which  in  mufic  is 
commonly  called  time ;  but  in  language 
the  antient  authors  call  it  by  the  name  of 
the  genus,  rhythm  ;  whereas,  in  modem 
authors,  it  is  commonly  diftipguifhed  by 
the  name  of  quantity . 

Thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  the 
different  kinds  of  rhythm  belonging  to 
found,  which  I  have  made  to  be  five ;  and 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  nature  of  the 
thing  admits  of  any  more.  For  all  found 
is  produced  by  motion.  Now  all  motion 
is  either  interrupted  by  paufes  or  inter¬ 


vals,  or  it 
VOL.  If 


is  without  fuch  interruption. 
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Ch.  5.  If  it  be  interrupted,  either  the  intervals  are 
greater  or  lefs,  or  the  diflances  betwixt  the 
intervals  are  greater  or  lefs.  And  hence  arife 

O 

the  two  firft  kinds  of  rhythm  I  mentioned, 
belonging  to  the  intervals  of  found.  A- 
gain,  if  the  motion  be  not  interrupted, 
then  it  is  either  more  or  lefs  vehement ; 
and  hence  arifes  the  third  rhythm  I  men¬ 
tioned,  of  loud  or  foft  in  found  ;  or  it 
confifts  of  parts,  which  the  ear  diftin- 
guiflies  ;  and  thence  arifes  the  fourth  fpe- 
cies  of  rhythm,  that  of  quick  or  flow,  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  parts  fucceed  one  another 
quickly  or  {lowly  :  or,  laflly,  the  motion  is 
altogether  continuous ,  fo  that  the  car  dif- 
tinguifhes  no  parts  in  it,  and  then  the 
found  is  either  long  or  fhort ;  which  makes 
the  fifth  and  laft  fpecies  of  rhythm.  All 
kinds  of  rhythm  therefore  belong  either  to 
the  intervals  of  found,  or  to  the  found  it- 
felf  confidered  without  intervals.  Of  the 
firft  kind  are  two  fpeciefes  of  rhythm,  of 
the  laft  three  A 

Of 

*  Suidas,  in  bis  Lexicon,  under  the  word  fu^.oc,  after 
fpeaking  of  the  rhythm  of  mufic,  has  thefe  words,  'o  pAv 

wv  hri  tuv  uWuv  pvdpco;  y.ara  to  Cpocyy  jt xi  GpccSv  y_ccpav.TY)pi&Tou.  0 
Ss  lari  tS  7T popopiy y  Xoyv,  Kara,  to  pcccv.pov  v.al  Speedy,  ocrTrep  pj,ovog  y.oci 
fttrpov  teysTca'  a*  Itt)  tuv  7rotY)Tix.av  Ss  \oyuv  tccvtcc  Of updreu,  dkXx 

KOll  IXl  TUV  priTOplY.UV.  Upon  which  paffage  it  may  be  ob- 

ferved. 
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Of  thefe  feveral  kinds  of  rhythm,  the  Ch.  5. 


be- 


two  firfl,  relating 


long  to  language,  as  well  as  to  mufic.  They 
are  however  no  part  of  the  grammatical 
art,  and  therefore  are  not  the  fubject  of  our 
prefent  inquiry,  but  belong  rather  to  an¬ 
other  art,  namely  rhetoric  The  third 
kind,  relating  to  loudnefs  or  foftnefs,  mull 
be,  as  I  have  already  faid,  by  its  nature, 
as  various  as  the  different  occafions  of 
fpeaking  ;  and  therefore  it  is  not,  fo  far  as 

ferved,  imo.  That  there  is  no  mention  here  at  all  of  the 
rhythm  of  intervals,  for  this  reafon,  no  doubt,  that  the 
rhythm  of  this  fort  was  not  reduced  to  any  art.  2 do. 
With  refpecl  to  the  rhythm  of  found  itfelf,  there  is,  for 
the  fame  reafon,  no  mention  of  the  rhythm  of  loud  or 
foft  ;  but  the  other  two  are  mentioned,  as  being  well 
known  in  mufic,  and  comprehended  in  the  art,  viz.  fhort 
or  long,  and  quick  or  flow,  or,  in  the  language  of  mo¬ 
dern  mufic,  adagio  and  piano.  But  with  refpedt  to  lan¬ 
guage,  or  fpeech,  he  mentions  only  one  of  thefe  two,  viz. 
long  or  fhort,  which  alone  made  what  is  called  ^£rpov,  or 
metre. 

*  Under  this  head  it  is  treated  of  by  Cicero,  lib .  5. 
De  Qratore ,  cap.  44.  where  he  lays,  That  flops  in  the 
proper  place  belong  to  the  art  of  fpeaking,  and  diftin- 
guifh  an  orator  from  a  vulgar  man.  His  words  are, 
JVeque  eft  ex  multis  res  una  qua  ?nagis  oratorem  ab  imperito 
dicendi  ignaroque  dijimguat ,  quarn  quod  tile  rudis  incondite 
fundit  quantum  pctejt  ;  et  id  quod  dicit  fpiritu  non  arte  deter - 
min  at  :  orator  autem  pc  illigat  fententiam  verbis 9  ut  earn  nu- 
mero  quodam  compleflatur  et  adjlriflo  et  foluta , 


It  r  2 
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Ch.  5.  I  know,  comprehended  in  any  art.  This 
is  alfo  the  cafe  of  the  fourth  kind,  arifing 
from  different  degrees  of  quicknefs  or 
flownefs,  at  leaft  fo  far  as  concerns  lan¬ 
guage.  So  that  it  is  only  the  laft  kind, 
relating  to  the  length  or  duration  of  found, 
which  belongs  to  the  grammatical  art. 

It  is  well  known  in  mufic,  as  I  have 
faid,  under  the  name  of  time .  For  as  the 
idea  of  time  arifes  from  motion,  fo  by 
time  is  motion  of  all  kinds  meafured, 
and  particularly  the  motion  of  mufic.  I 
fiiall  fay  nothing  further  of  this  mufical 
rhythm,  except  to  obferve,  that  the  an- 
tients  were  very  accurate  in  it,  as  in  every 
thing  elfe  ;  for  they  meafured  it  by  feet, 
as  they  did  the  rhythm  of  their  language, 
and  had  dactyls  and  fpondees,  and  the 
like,  in  their  mufic,  as  well  as  in  their 
poetry  *. 

As  to  this  rhythm  in  language,  we  have 
the  idea  of  it  when  we  perceive  any  rela¬ 
tion  or  analogy  betwixt  articulate  founds 


*  See  the  antient  writers  upon  mufic,  cohered  by 
Meibomius.  See  alfo  Quinftilian,  lib .  1.  cap .  10.  where 
he  tells  the  ftory  of  Pythagoras,  who  allayed  the  violence 
of  a  young  man,  by  cauftng  the  mufician  mutare  modos 
in  SPOND^UM, 

in 
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in  point  of  length  or  duration.  This  defi-  Ch.  5* 
nition  extends  to  all  the  founds  of  a  lan- 
guage,  words  and  fentences,  as  well  as 
Syllables  :  but  the  grammatical  art  confi- 
ders  it  only  in  fyllables ;  and  then  it  is  ex- 
prelTed  in  Englifh,  as  I  have  already  faid, 
by  the  name  of  quantity  which  is  the 
proper  fubjeft  of  this  chapter.  It  was 
meafured  among  the  antients  by  what 
they  called  feet,  which  confided  of  fyl¬ 
lables  two  or  more  ;  and  when  the  rhythm 
was  thus  meafured,  it  took  the  name  of 
fiiTfov  or  metre . 


*  This  property  of  the  found  of  language,  though  it 
be  called  in  Englifh  by  the  general  name  of  quantity ,  is 
only  a  part  of  the  quantity  of  a  language.  Scaliger,  in 
his  very  learned  work,  De  caujis  ling.  Lat.  lib.  2.  cap.  52. 
makes  it  but  a  third  part ;  for,  fays  he,  the  voice  in  lan¬ 
guage  has  three  dimenfions,  length ,  breadth,  and  height . 
And  Prifcian  before  him  had  laid,  Vox,  dum  tangit  audi¬ 
tion,  tripartite  dmditur ,  fciz.  altitudine ,  iatitudine ,  longitu- 
dine.  Habet  quidem  lit  era  altitudinem  in  pronttnciatione ,  la - 
titudinem  in  fpiritu,  longitudinern  in  te?7ipore.  The  fpirit, 
which  thefe  authors  call  the  breadth  of  the  found,  I  have 
already  explained,  under  the  head  of  articulation  ;  the 
height  too  1  have  given  an  account  of,  under  the  article 
of  accent ;  and  I  fhall  only  add  here,  that  it  is  always 
expreffed  in  Greek  by  the  word  rao-is,  though  that  be  a 
general  name,  which  might  apply  to  any  of  the  three 
dimenfions,  and  particularly  to  the  length  as  well  as  to 
the  height.  The  length  is  the  fubject  we  are  now  upon. 

The 
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Ch.  5.  The  analyfis  of  this  kind  of  rhythm  is 
into  fyllables,'  which  are  either  long  or 
fhort.  And  it  was  by  the  various  combi¬ 
nations  of  thefe,  that  the  rhythm  of  their 
language  was  formed,  whether  the  loofer 
rhythm  of  their  profe,  or  the  regular 
rhythm  of  their  verfe.  But  what  at  pre- 
fent  we  are  concerned  with,  is  the  nature 
of  their  long  and  fhort  fyllables,  which 
are  the  elements  of  this  part  of  their  lan- 
guage. 

And  it  is  here,  as  in  accents,  or  notes 
of  mufic,  there  is  nothing  abfolute,  but 
all  is  relative  ;  for  there  is  not,  nor  cannot 
be  by  nature,  any  fixed  ftandard  for  the 
length  or  fhortnefs  of  fyllables.  All  there¬ 
fore  that  art  can  do,  is  to  afcertain  the  ra¬ 
tio  that  a  long  fyllable  has  to  a  fhort.  And 
this  the  grammarians  have  fixed  to  be  as 
two  to  one.  And  thus  all  fyllables  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  compared  together,  are 
either  of  equal  length,  or  in  the  ratio  of 
two  to  one.  It  is  not  however  exactly  true, 
that  all  fhort  fyllables  are  of  equal  length, 
or  all  long ;  but  fome  fhort  fyllables 
are  fhorter  than  others  likewife  fhort, 
and  fome  long  fyllables  longer  than  o- 

thers 
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tkers  *.  But  in  the  metrical  art,  this  dif-  Ch.  5. 
ference  is  not  attended  to,  and  all  the 
fhort  fyllables  are  held  to  be  equal  to  one 
another,  and  all  the  long  f.  \ 

The  next  thing  to  be  confidered  is,  What 
makes  a  fyllable  long  or  fhort  ?  And  it  is 
either  the  vowel  or  the  confonants  which 
follow  after  the  vowel.  If  the  vowel  be 
long,  the  fyllable  is  neceffarily  long,  whe¬ 
ther  any  confonants  follow  after  the  vowel 
or  not.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  vowel 
be  fhort,  the  fyllable  is  fhort,  unlefs  two 
or  more  confonants  follow,  either  in  the 
fame  fyllable,  or  in  a  fubfequent  fyllable, 
which  neceffarily  retard  the  pronunciation 
fo  much,  as  to  make  the  fyllable  long  ; 
but  it  is  not  fo  long  as  if  the  vowel  were 


#  This  is  obferved  by  the  Halicarnafflan,  in  his  excel¬ 
lent  treatife  of  Compofition  fo  often  quoted  ;  and  he 
exemplifies  it  with  refpeft  to  the  fhort  fyllables  by  the 
words  o'cTo?,  poSo «•,  rp  orog,  rpotpog,  where  the  fir  ft  fyllable  is  fhort 
in  them  all,  though  in  the  fecond  it  be  longer  than  in 
the  firft,  in  the  third  ftill  longer,  and  in  the  fourth  long- 
eft  of  all.  And  with  refpect  to  long  fyllables,  he  fays, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  vowel  *,  with  three 
confonants  before  it,  and  one  after  it,  as  in  the  word  o-.rxwr, 
makes  a  longer  fyllable  than  when  it  is  fimply  by  itfelf. 
Jeft.  15* 

■}•  *£v  Si  TOig  y,%rpiv.oig  'tvcii  Sh  oti  tfoicrx  Cpx^x  xcct  x’uirx, 

fjcuY.pu  "cr*.  I*oiigin.  lv  Trpoteyoy.zvoig,  ad  Hep  ha  ejl  i  oti  is  Enchei - 
rid  ion, 

long : 
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Ch.  5.  long  :  and  in  fome  cafes  it  is  fhortened,  as 
when  one  of  the  two  confonants  following 
is  a  liquid  ;  or  though  both  be  mute,  it 
fometimes  happens,  that  if  the  acute  ac¬ 
cent  is  put  upon  it,  the  fyllable  is  fhort¬ 
ened,  as  in  the  cafe  of  the  word  optime , 
and  fome  others,  which  I  obferved  before* 
And  fo  nice  were  the  antients,  that  they 
diftinguifhed  by  their  pronunciation,  whe¬ 
ther  the  vowel  in  a  fyllable,  long  by  pofi- 
tion,  was  of  itfelf  long  or  fliort  *. 

The  only  thing,  therefore,  in  this  ana- 
lyfis  that  further  remains  to  be  oonfidered, 
is,  what  it  is  that  makes  a  vowel  long  or 
fliort.  And  I  fav,  a  vowel  is  long  two 
ways ;  either  by  continuing  the  impulfe 
of  the  breath  double  the  time  that  is  fpent 
in  the  pronunciation  of  a  fhort  vowel,  and 
fo  enunciating  the  vowel  in  the  manner  it 
was  antiently  written  by  the  Latins  f,  as 

I 

*  This  obfervation  I  owe  to  Mr  Fofter,  who,  in  his 
eflhy,  p.  35«  quotes  a  pailage  from  Gellius,  where  he 
fays,  in  the  word  unttito,  the  firft  vowel  is  pronounced 
long;  whereas,  in  ditfito,  the] firft  was  pronounced  fliort, 
though  they  are  certainly  both  long  by  pofition. 

f  This  was  pra&ifed,  fays  Quintilian,  lib .  1.  cap.  7. 
down  to  the  time  of  Accius,  and  even  longer :  Ufque  ad 
Accium  et  ultra  porreftas  fyllabas  gc minis  vocalibus  j crip - 

ferunt • 


/ 
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I  have  already  obferved,  or  by  incorpora¬ 
ting  it  with  another  vowel,  and  making  it 
what  is  called  a  diphthong .  If  neither  of 
thefe  was  done,  it  was  a  {hart  vowel. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  the  Greek  and 
Pmman  quantity ;  but  I  hold,  that  nei¬ 
ther  their  quantity  nor  their  accent,  tho5 
they  make  their  languages  mufical,  and 
mod  pleafing  to  the  ear,  are  efiential  to  the 
nature  of  language.  It  cannot  be  denied, 
I  think,  to  be  poflible,  that  a  language 
fhould  be  pronounced,  without  the  fylla- 
bles  being  didinguifiied  by  mufical  tones. 
And  I  have  Ihewn,  that  this  in  facd  is  the 
cafe  of  the  Englifh,  and,  for  any  thing  I 
know,  of  every  other  language  in  Europe. 
I  think  it  mud  alfo  be  admitted  to  be  pof- 
fible  at  lead,  that  a  language  may  be  pro¬ 
nounced  fo  as  to  make  all  the  fyllables  of 
an  equal  length ;  and  the  quedion  is,  How 
this  matter  Hands  with  refpedt  to  the  mo¬ 
dern  languages  of  Europe,  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  Englifh? 

There  arc  fome  learned  men,  fuch  as  Mr 
Eoder,  who  would  willingly  afcribe  to  the 

fertility  Thus,  in  place  of  emi,  they  wrote  eemi ;  in  place 
of  edi>  cedi  ;  in  place  of  libo,  leibo  ;  in  place  of  dico ,  deico  ; 
in  place  of  cogo>  coago,  &c.  See  Fofter,  pag,  39. 

Vol.  II;  S  f  Englifh 
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Ch.  5.  Englifh  language  every  beauty  to  be  found 
in  the  antient  Greek  and  Latin,  and,  a- 
mong  others,  their  quantity ;  and  they 
endeavour  to  make  out,  that  our  verfe  runs 
upon  the  fame  kind  of  feet,  and  almofl:  as 
many  in  number,  as  the  Greek  and  Latin 
verfe.  On  the  contrary,  a  French  au¬ 
thor  %  in  a  diifertation  publifhed  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres , 
vol.  12.  p.  91.  concerning  the  comparative 
merit  of  the  antients  and  moderns  in  point 
of  genius  and  learning,  afferts,  that  there 
is  no  quantity  at  all  in  modern  languages, 
and  that  their  fyllables  are  neither  long 
norfliort;  and  that  therefore  the  verfe,  in 
fuch  languages,  is  only  made  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  fyllables,  and  the  rhyme.  Nei¬ 
ther  of  thefe  contending  parties  is,  in  my 
appreheniion,  right;  but  the  truth,  as  it 
often  happens  in  fuch  cafes,  lies  betwixt 
them. 

And,  in  the  jrrjl  place,  With  refpedt  to 
the  Englifh,  I  think  it  cannot  be  denied, 
that  there  are  feveral  fyllables  in  it  which 
are  pronounced  long :  for  we  have  diph¬ 
thongs  in  our  language,  which,  if  they 
are  fully  founded,  are  neceffarily  long  in  all 

*  M.  L’Abbe  Gedoyn. 

languages. 
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languages.  Thus  who  can  deny,  that  the  Ch.  5. 
diphthong  oa  is  long  in  the  word  coat ,  and 
that  the  iimple  vowel  0  is  fhort  in  the 
word  cot ,  or  cottage.  The  fame  is  true  of 
the  diphthong  oi  and  oy  in  the  words  oil , 
boil ,  boy,  and  the  diphthong  ou  and  ozv  in 
the  words  hour,  ouul,  boivl,  &c.  We  have 
alfo  fome  hngle  vowels  that  are  pronoun¬ 
ced  fometimes  like  diphthongs,  and  make 
the  fyllable  long.  In  this  way  the  0  is 
frequently  pronounced,  as  in  the  words 
Holy ,  Ghojl,  &c.  where  the  0  is  founded 
as  if  it  were  -the  diphthong  oa.  In  like 
manner,  u  is  often  founded  as  if  it  were 
the  diphthong  eu  ;  and  i  as  if  it  were 
the  diphthong  ai ;  and  a  too  as  if  it  were 
the  diphthong  an.  But  I  fay,  hrft,  That 
fuppofe  all  fuch  fyllables  were  to  be  pro^- 
nounced  Iliort,  as  is  generally  done  by 
the  common  people  in  Scotland,  it  could 
not  be  faid,  that  the  language  was  ellen- 
tially  changed ;  though,  I  own,  the  beauty 
and  variety  of  its  pronunciation  would  be 
greatly  impaired.  And  for  proof  of  this, 

I  think  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  Eng- 
lifh  language  fpoken  in  this  way  would  be 
underftood  by  an  Englifhman,  and  is  ac¬ 
tually  underftood  when  fpoken  fo  by  a 
Scotch  peafant,  though  perhaps  he  might 

S  f  ?  be 
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be  at  a  lofs  for  fome  words.  Whereas,  if 
the  Greek  and  Latin  had  been  fo  fpoken  to 
an  antient  Greek  or  Roman,  I  am  perfua- 
ded  he  would  not  have  been  able  to  make 
fenfe  of  it. 

But,  2c//]',  I  fay,  That  for  one  fyllable 
in  Englifh  that  is  thus  long,  there  are  at 
lead  twenty  that  are,  as  the  Frenchman 
fays,  neither  long  nor  fhort ;  that  is,  are 
all  equally  either  long  or  fnort,  as  you 

JL  j  O  7  J 

pleafe,  without  any  perceptible  difference 
among  them.  For  the  vowels  among  us, 
unlefs  where  they  are  ufed  as  diphthongs, 
have  no  fixed  ftandard  of  quantity,  nor  are 
jdiftinguifhed,  as  in  Greek  and  Latin,  into 
long  and  fhort ;  neither  are  they  made  long 
.even  by  pofition,  unlefs  where  there  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  an  accent  upon  the  fyllable,  as 
in  the  word  Juba  item ;  where  it  is  evident, 
that  the  fyllable  al  ought  to  he  long  by 
pofition :  but,  neverthelefs,  as  it  is  not  ac¬ 
cented,  it  is  clearly  pronounced  very  fhort. 
And  fuch  is  the  vehemence  of  our  accents, 
that  every  fyllable  which  follows  the  accent¬ 
ed,  is  not  only  fhort,  but  aimoft  loft  in  the 
pronunciation.  And  the  accented  fyllable 
it  (elf  cannot  be  faid  to  be  long  :  for  even 
the  acute  accent  among  the  antients,  as  I 
obferved  before,  has  a  tendency  to  fhorten 

the 
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the  fyllable,  and  much  more  the  rapidity  Ch.  5. 
with  which  our  manner  of  accenting 
throws  out  the  fyllable.  So  that  truly  the 
accented  fyllable  is  not  longer  than  the 
reft,  but  only  louder,  and  pronounced 
with  more  violence. 

If  this  be  truly  the  genius  of  the  Englifh 
language,  the  reafon  is  plain,  why  we 
neither  have,  nor  can  have,  verfe  made  by 
quantity,  fuch  as  the  Greek  and  Latin : 
for  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  fyllables 
being  all  of  an  equal  length,  we  cannot  fo 
mix  long  and  fhort  together  as  to  make 
the  rhythm  of  the  antient  poetry. 

But  what  the  Frenchman  fays  in  general 
of  all  the  modern  languages  of  Europe, 
that  their  verfe  is  made  only  by  rhyme, 
and  the  number  of  fyllables,  is  not  true 
of  the  Englifh  verfe :  for  the  accent  is 
as  neceflary  to  our  verfe  as  the  number 
of  fyllables ;  and  as  for  rhyme,  it  is  not 
neceffary  at  all.  And  when  I  come  to 
fpeak  of  our  verfification,  I  will  endeavour 
toffhew,  that  by  the  means  of  our  peculiar 
manner  of  accenting,  we  make  a  better 
kind  of  verfe,  and  of  greater  variety,  than 
any  other  nation  in  Europe. 

But,  in  the  mean  time,  if  the  reader  is 

not 
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Ch.  5.  not  convinced  by  what  I  have  faid  of  our 
verfe  being  made  by  accent,  and  not  by 
quantity,  let  him  take  any  Englifh  verfe, 
whether  blank  or  rhyming,  long  or  fhort, 
and  let  him  make  every  accented  fyl- 
lable  either  long,  fuch  as  fome  fyllables 
which  1  have  allowed  to  be  fo  in  the  Eng- 
liih  language,  or  fliort,  as  he  pleafes,  and 
try  whether  that  will  alter  the  meafure  of 
the  verfe,  the  fyllables  ftill  continuing  to 
be  accented ;  and  if  it  does  not,  that,  I 
\  think,  is  demonftration,  that  it  is  not 
quantity,  but  accent,  wdiich  makes  our 
verfe.  Take,  for  example,  the  firft  verfe 
of  the  Paradife  loft :  “  Of  man’s  firft  difo- 
65  bedience,  and  the  fruit.”  Here  the  five 
accented  fyllables  are,  man  s,  dtj\  be ,  and, 
fruit .  Now,  take  any  or  all  of  thefe,  and 
alter  them,  with  refpedt  to  quantity,  as 
you  pleafe,  and  you  will  not  injure  the 
verfe.  Take,  for  example,  the  firft,  man  s, 
and  make  it  moan  s,  which  is  certainly  a 
longer  fyllable,  or  make  it  mas ,  which  is 
a  fhorter  fyllable,  and  the  verfe  is  the 
fame.  Or  take  any  of  the  unaccented  fyl¬ 
lables,  and  make  them  either  longer  or 
fhorter,  and  there  will  be  no  change  ia 
the  verfe.  Thus  the  unaccented  fyllable 
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firjl  is  certainly,  according  to  the  rules  of  Ch. 
antient  quantity,  longer  than  dlj\  the  ac~ 
cented  fy liable ;  but  make  it  ihorter,  and 
the  verfe  will  be  the  fame.  In  like  man¬ 
ner,  the  unaccented  fyllable  dience ,  having 
a  diphthong  in  it  followed  by  two  confo- 
nants,  is  certainly  longer  than  the  prece¬ 
ding  accented  fyllable  be ;  but  make  it  as 
fhort  as  you  pleafe,  and  you  will  not  hurt 
the  verfe. 

As  to  the  French  verfe,  what  the  French 
author  fays  is  certainly  true.  For  the  only 
thing  that  makes  verfe  in  French  is  the 
number  of  fyllables  and  the  rhyme  :  for 
even  this  laft  is  abfolutely  necefTary,  be- 
caufe  they  want  our  accents.  And  accor¬ 
dingly  all  their  attempts  in  blank  verfe 
have  been  miferably  unfuccefsful.  At  the 
fame  time,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  they 
have  fome  long  fyllables  in  their  language, 
though  I  think  not  fo  many  as  we. 

My  opinion,  therefore,  upon  the  whole, 
is,  that  there  is  a  certain  hardnefs  and 
want  of  mufic  in  all  the  languages  of  Go¬ 
thic  or  Celtic  extraftion,  or  that  have  a 
mixture  of  thefe  in  them,  which  makes 
them  incapable  of  verfe,  fuch  as  by  the 
flexible  and  mufical  genius  of  their  lan¬ 
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guage  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  able 
to  form. 

I  will  only  add  further  upon  this  fub- 
jedl,  that  in  treating  of  the  antient  rhythm* 
I  have  confidered  it  as  altogether  different 
from  their  accents,  that  is,  the  melody  of 
their  language.  So  it  is  treated  by  all  the 
antient  authors ;  and  particularly  by  the 
Halicarnaffian,  in  his  treatife  upon  compo- 
fition,  fo  often  quoted.  I  therefore  do  not 
approve  of  the  defcription  which  Mr  Fo- 
fter  in  his  Effay  has  given  of  the  rhythm 
of  the  antient  languages,  as  if  it  were  a 
mixture  of  accent  and  quantity.  In  mat¬ 
ters  of  fcience,  the  ideas  of  different  things 
Ihould  be  kept  d'iftindt,  and  expreffed  by 
different  names  :  for,  as  I  obferved  be¬ 
fore,  I  am  perfliaded  it  was  feme  fuch 
confufion  in  the  ufe  of  the  word,  profody 
that  contributed  to  lead  men  into  the  er-* 
tot  concerning  the  antient  accents. 
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C  H  A  P.  VI. 

Continuation  of  the  fubjeSi  of  quantity . — ■  The 
Greek  and  Latin  verfe  not  read  by  ns  ac¬ 
cording  to  quantity ,  but  in  the  manner  we 
accent  our  own  verfe . 

v 

L  l 

BUT  I  fay  further,  that  not  only  we  do 
not  pronounce  our  own  verfe  according 
to  quantity,  but  not  even  the  Greek  and  La¬ 
tin,  though  it  be  admitted,  that  their  verfe 
is  made  by  quantity.  This  is  obferved  by 
Mr  Falter  in  his  EfTay,  (pag.  361).  But  I 
think  the  fubject  defer ves  to  have  fome- 
thing  more  faid  upon  it. 

And,  in  the  firfi  place,  If  it  be  true,  as 
I  fuppofe,  that  we  pronounce  our  own 
verfe  entirely  by  what  we  call  accent,  and 
not  by  quantity,  there  is  nothing  more 
natural,  and  indeed  it  is  almoft  necelfary, 
that  we  fhould  pronounce  the  Greek  and 
Latin  in  the  fame  manner.  And  I  would 
have  Mr  Fofter,  who  admits  that  we  do 
not  pronounce  the  antient  verfe  according 
to  quantity,  confider  by  what  other  rule 
Vol„  II.  T  t  we 
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Ch.  6.  we  pronounce  it.  Ke  will  not  fay  it  is  by 
antient  accent,  which  he  confeffes  is  attend¬ 
ed  to  by  very  few  in  practice,  and  rejected 
by  many  even  in  theory.  It  remains, 
therefore,  that  it  can  be  pronounced  only 
by  what  I  call  Englifh  accent ;  that  is,  by 
founding  one  fyllable  of  the  word  louder 
and  ftronger  than  the  reft.  Now  I  think 
it  is  impofftble  that  we  fhould  pronounce 
the  Greek  and  Latin  verfe  in  this  way,  if 
we  did  not  fo  pronounce  our  own.  And 
this  to  me  is  of  itfelf  demonftration  of  the 
truth  of  what  I  maintain,  that  our  Englifii 
verfe  is  not  made  by  quantity. 

But  it  will  be  faid,  Is  all  the  trouble 
then  loft  that  we  bellow  in  learning  the 
quantity  of  the  antient  languages  ?  And 
is  it  poffible  to  fuppofe,  that  thofe  who 
rejedl  the  antient  accents,  becaufe  they  in¬ 
terfere  as  they  think  with  quantity,  do 
not  themfelves  obferve  quantity  in  reading 
Greek  and  Latin  ?  Or,  if  they  obferve  it, 
how  do  they  mark  it,  other  wife,  than  by 
making  the  fyllables  long  or  fhort  ?  My 
anfwer  is,  That  they  mark  it  by  accenting 
the  words  as  we  do  in  Englifh .  Thus, 
e .  g.  in  pronouncing  the  firft  line  of  Vir¬ 
gil’s  Eclogues, 


Tiiyre , 
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Tityre ,  tu  pat  nice  re  Cubans  fub  tegmine  fagi ,  Ch.  6, 

they  mark  the  length  of  the  firft  fyllable 
of  Tityre ,  by  accenting  it  juft  as  we  accent 
the  firft  fyllable  of  this  Englifh  verfe, 

Little  tube ,  of  mighty  power , 

k,  ,  < 

or  any  other  of  thofe  Englifh  verfes  that 
we  may  call  Trochaic ,  if  we  are  fond  of  gi¬ 
ving  antient  names  to  modern  things. 

That  this  is  not  a  proper  way  of  mark¬ 
ing  a  long  fyllable,  is  evident.  For,  inftead 
of  making  the  fyllable  longer,  we  make  it 
only  louder  and  ftronger ;  or  if  we  make  it 
in  any  degree  longer,  it  is  not  by  length¬ 
ening  the  vowel,  which  ought  to  be  done 
in  this  cafe,  but  it  is  by  pofition.  For, 
by  pronouncing  the  fyllable  fo  ftrongly,  we 

do  in  effeft  double  the  confonant,  and 

% 

pronounce  it  as  if  it  were  written  Titty  re. 

For,  if  we  obferve  attentively,  we  fhail 
find,  that  the  found  of  the  vowel  is  not  al¬ 
tered  in  any  refpedt,  but  the  ftrefs  of  the 
accent  falls  upon  the  confonant,  which 
neceffarily  gives  it  that  double  found.  x4nd 
to  be  convinced  of  this,  let  us  write  the 
long  i  in  Tityre ,  as  it  was  written  antiently 
by  the  Romans,  that  is,  double,  and  pro- 

T  t  2  nounce 
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Ch.  6,  nounce  it  accordingly,  and  we  Ihall  fee 
what  a  different  found  it  will  make. 

But  fuppofing  that  the  long  fy liable 
were  thus  properly  marked,  it  is  not  fuf- 
ficiently  marked  :  for  there  are  many  long 
fyllables  that  are  not  fo  diftinguifhed.  Nor 
is  even  this  all :  for  there  are  many  fhort 
fyllables  that  have  that  mark,  according  to 
our  method  of  reading  antient  verfe.  For 
proof  of  both  thefe  propofitions,  I  need 
only  appeal  to  the  fame  line  of  Virgil, 
where  the  fy  liable  tu ,  though  long,  is  not 
accented ;  and  the  following  fy  liable  pa-> 
though  lliort,  is  'accented.  In  like  man¬ 
ner  -Z0,  though  long,  is  not  accented ;  and 
the  next  fyllable  re-y  though  fhort,  is  ac¬ 
cented. 

If  it  be  again  afked,  What  long  fyllables 
then  are  marked  by  the  accent  ?  my  an- 
fwer  is,  Very  few.  And  if  it  be  further 
afked,  What  thefe  few  are  ?  I  fay,  The 
penult  fyllables  of  words  of  three  or  more 
fyllables,  and  no  other.  This  may  appear 
a  little  paradoxical ;  but  it  is  eafily  proved 
by  induction.  And,  in  the  firji  place, 
With  refpefl  to  monofyllables,  though 
they  may  be  accented,  we  cannot  thereby 
tell  whether  they  be  long  or  fhort:,  becaufe 

we 
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we  accent  them  according  to  their  place  in  Ch.  6 . 
the  verfe,  not  according  to  their  quantity.  ^ 

Nor  do  we  diftinguifh,  by  our  pronuncia¬ 
tion,  whether  the  vowel  in  them  be  long 
or  fhort.  Thus,  in  the  above  line  of  Vir¬ 
gil,  the  monofyllables  tu  and  fub  are  both 
long;  yet  they  are  not  accented.  And 
though  the  vowel  u  in  tu  be  long  by  its 
nature,  and  not  by  pofition,  yet  we  do 
not  diftinguifh  it  by  our  pronunciation. 

And  in  the  following  line, 

Nos  patricim  fugimus ,  et  dulcia  linquimus  cirva , 

et  is  long,  and  yet  not  accented. 

Again,  if  the  word  be  a  diffyllable,  the 
rule  in  Latin,  as  Quindtilian  tells  us,  is, 
that  the  accent  is  never  put  upon  the  laft 
fyllable.  Now,  though  by  accent  he  un¬ 
doubtedly  means  what  the  antients  called 
accent ,  we  have,  in  our  practice,  applied 
the  rule  to  our  accents ;  and  accordingly 
we  never  accent  the  laft  fyllable  in  Latin. 
Suppofe,  therefore,  the  laft  of  a  diflyl- 
lable  is  long,  it  is  not  accented ;  and  the 
firft  fyllable,  whether  long  or  ihort,  is  ac¬ 
cented.  So  that  the  length  of  it  is  not  dif- 
tinguilhed  by  the  accent. 

And, 
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6 .  And,  lajlly,  If  the  word  conlift  of  three 
^  or  more  fyllables,  if  the  laft  be  long,  it 
cannot  be  marked  by  the  accent,  for  the 
reafon  juft  now  given.  If  it  confift  of  four 
fyllables,  and  the  firft  be  long,  it  cannot 
be  fo  marked  neither;  becaufe  no  accent 
can  be  carried  back  beyond  the  third 
fyllable.  Again,  if  the  third  fyllable  be 
long,  it  will  indeed  be  accented ;  but  fo  it 
will  alfo  be,  if  it  be  fhort,  and  the  penult 
likewife  fhort.  Therefore  the  length  of  it 
is  not  diftinguifhed  by  the  accent.  The 
only  poflible  cafe,  therefore,  remaining,  is 
the  penult  being  long ;  and  then  it  is  ac- 
cented,  and  thereby  diftinguifhed  from  a 
fhort  fyllable ;  for  if  it  be  fhort,  it  is  not 
accented. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  we  neither  pro¬ 
nounce  the  antient  quantity  as  we  fhould 
do  ;  nor,  if  we  did,  do  we  thereby  diftin- 

guifh  fufficiently  the  long  fyllables  from 

*» 

the  fhort. 

The  fadt  therefore  truly  is,  that  as  we 
read  the  antient  languages,  they  have  nei¬ 
ther  accent  nor  quantity  ;  fo  that  by  our 
barbarous  pronunciation,  we  ftrip  them 
of  all  their  native  and  genuine  mufic,  that 
is,  their  tones  and  rhythm,  leaving  them 

nothing 
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nothing  in  the  place  of  it,  but  the  mufic,  Ch.  6. 
if  it  may  be  fo  called,  of  a  drum,  which 
is  all  the  mufic  of  our  own  language. 

I  do  not  however  mean  to  difcourage 
the  ftudy  of  the  rules  of  antient  quantity. 

It  is  no  doubt  a  part  of  the  ftudy  of  the 
language  ;  and  it  is  ufeful  in  pra&ice,  e- 
ven  with  refpedl  to  the  Latin,  as  many  of 
their  words  of  three  or  more  fyllables  have 
the  penult  long  ;  and  it  fhould  be  ftill 
more  ufeful  in  the  pronunciation  of  the 
Greek,  as  the  genius  of  that  language  does 
not  hinder  us  from  accenting  the  laft  fyl- 
lable,  if  it  be  long.  But  we  ought  not  to 
flatter  ourfelves  that  we  pronounce  either 
Greek  or  Latin  as  we  ought  to  do,  or  as 
the  antients  pronounced  it.  For  I  am  per- 
fuaded,  what  Scioppius  fays  is  true,  that 
if  Cicero  were  alive,  he  would  hardly  un¬ 
derhand  a  word  of  a  modern  fcholar  fpeak- 
ing  Latin,  nor  would  fuch  fcholar  under¬ 
hand  Cicero's  Latin  any  better  than  he 
would  Arabic 

It  is  never thelefs  true,  what  Mr  Fofter 
obferves,  that  notwithftanding  the  in- 
juftice  we  do  Greek  and  Latin  poetry,  in 

*  Scioppius,  De  orthoepia.  See  the  paftage  quoted  by 
Fofter,  pag.  369. 

the 
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Ch.  6  the  pronunciation,  it  ftill  pleafes  even  our 


ear  more  than  any  modern  poetry.  It  is 
a  matter  of  fome  curiofity  to  know  how 
this  happens.  And  I  believe  it  might  be 
accounted  for  otherwife  than  from  the  pre¬ 
judice  that  fome  people  imagine  we  have 
in  favour  of  the  antients  ;  and  a  fyftem 
of  antient  profody  (I  ufe  the  word  in 
the  common  acceptation)  might  be  gi¬ 
ven,  according  to  which  we  actually  read 
their  poetry,  very  different  indeed  from 
the  antient  profody,  but  more  agreeable 
to  that  of  our  own  language.  But  fuch 
an  inquiry  would  lead  me  too  far  from  my 
prefent  purpofe.  I  will  therefore  here 
conclude  my  analyfis  of  the  material  part 
of  language,  confiding  of  founds  articula¬ 
ted, —  accented, — long,  and  Ihort. 
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BOOK  III. 

Of*  the  Composition  of  Language. 

4  i 

Introduction. 

TH  E  method  in  which  I  have  pro-  lntre 
pofed  to  treat  this  fubjecft,  has  not 
been  followed  in  any  thing  that  I 
have  feen  written  upon  grammar.  But  it 
fuits  beft  what  I  chiefly  propofe  in  this 
part  of  my  work,  which  is,  to  fhew  where¬ 
in  the  art  of  language  confifts.  For  a 
piece  of  art  cannot  be  more  thoroughly 
known,  than  by  being  firft  taken  down, 
and  each  part  of  it  {hewn  by  itfelf,  and 
then  the  whole  put  up  again.  The  firft 
part  of  this  work  we  have  already  per¬ 
formed,  having  analyfed  language,  confi- 
dered  both  as  fignificant  of  things,  and  as 
found  merely  ;  and  we  now  proceed  to  the 
compofition  of  it,  following  the  fame  me¬ 
thod,  and  beginning  with  the  formal  part, 
or  language  confldered  as  fignificant. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Of  fyntax  in  general ,  and  the  three  different 
kinds  of  it. — The  difference  betzvixt  lan¬ 
guages,  barbarous  and  civilized,  antient 
and  modern,  zvith  r efpecl  to  the  ufe  oj  thefe 
three  kinds  of  fyntax. 

AS  the  analyfis  of  the  form  of  language 
is  (imply  into  words,  fo  the  compo- 
fition  of  it  is  as  fimple,  namely,  into  fen- 
tences,  by  which  I  mean  fuch  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  words  as  of  itfelf  forms  a  meaning. 
For  this  is  the  only  compofition  of  words 
that  grammar  has  any  thing  to  do  with, 
larger  combinations  of  them  belonging  to 
other  arts  and  fciences. 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  any 
number  of  words,  how  great  foever,  of 
the  cleared:  and  mod:  precife  fignification, 
thrown  together  without  being  fome  way 
connected,  would  convey  to  the  mind  no 
meaning,  except  that  the  fpeaker  had  fuch 
or  fuch  conception ;  but  they  would  affirm 
or  deny  nothing,  wifh  or  command  no- 

thing, 
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thing,  afk  or  inquire  about  nothing.  Now  Ch.  1. 
a  fentence  mull  neceffarily  do  one  or  other 
of  thefe  things. 

In  order  therefore  to  make  a  fen¬ 
tence,  the  words  that  compofe  it  mull  be 
fome  way  or  another  connected  together, 
fo  that  the  mind  of  the  hearer  may  per¬ 
ceive  their  relation,  and  dependency  upon 
one  another.  That  part  of  grammar 
which  teaches  us  to  connect  words  fo  as 
to  anfwer  this  purpofe,  is  what  is  called 
fyntcix .  It  is  the  laft  part  of  grammar  in 
the  order  of  treating  it ;  but,  as  Theodoras 
Gaza  has  well  obferved,  is  the  firft  and 
principal,  being  that  for  which  every  o- 
ther  part  of  the  art  is  intended.  For  the 
whole  art  is  intended  for  the  fake  of  fpeech, 
which  cannot  be,  unlefs  words  be  con¬ 
nected  together.  It  likewife  appears  to 
be  the  mod  difficult  part  of  the  art ;  and 
therefore,  as  I  obferved  before,  was  laft 
invented,  the  barbarous  languages  being 
remarkably  deficient  in  that  article. 

This  great  biffinefs  of  language  appears 
to  me  to  be  performed  in  one  or  other  of  the 
three  following  ways  :  for  either  the  con¬ 
nection  betwixt  the  words  is  expreffed  by 
the  words  themfelves  ;  or,  'idly.  It  is  ex- 
preffed  by  fome  other  word  :  or,  lajlly ,  It 

U  u  2  is 
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Ch.  i .  is  expreffed  merely  by  the  words  {landing 
together  in  the  fentence. 

As  to  the  firft,  words,  in  the  learned 
languages,  indicate  themfelves  their  con¬ 
nexions,  by  genders,  numbers,  and  cafes ; 
and  this  in  two  different  ways,  either  by 
concord  or  by  regimen.  Concord  is  when 
the  words  agree  together  in  certain  acci¬ 
dents,  fuch  as  thofe  above  mentioned. 
Regimen  is  when  they  do  not  fo  agree, 
but  the  one,  which  is  called  the  governing 
word,  produces  fome  alteration  upon  the 
other. 

This  kind  of  fyntax,  whereby  the  words 
themfelves  fhew  how  they  are  to  be  con¬ 
nected,  is  by  far  the  mod  artificial,  par¬ 
ticularly  with  refpeX  to  the  cafes ;  the  re¬ 
lations  expreffed  by  which  are,  as  I  have 
ihewn,  very  difficult  to  be  explained,  and 
comprehended  in  general  definitions.  I 
fhall  only  add  here,  that  as  the  great  ufe 
of  cafes,  as  well  as  of  genders  and  num¬ 
bers,  is  for  the  purpofe  of  fyntax,  what  I 
have  already  faid  of  thefe  accidents  of 
words,  will  make  it  unneceffary  for  me  to 
fay  any  thing  further  here  upon  the  fub- 


Jkit  fuppofe  a  language,  of  which  the 

art 
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art  is  fo  imperfecft  that  it  has  no  cafes  at  Ch.  1, 
all,  no  genders  of  fubftantives,  neither 
genders  nor  numbers  of  adjectives,  and 
very  little  expreflion  of  numbers,  even  in 
their  verbs,  which  is  the  cafe  of  the  Eng- 
li£h,  and,  for  the  greater  part,  of  all  the 
modern  languages  of  Europe  ;  in  what 
manner  are  the  words  to  be  connected  in 
fuch  a  language  ?  It  is  evident  it  can  only 
be  in  one  or  other,  or  both  the  two  ways 
laft  mentioned,  namely,  either  by  feparate 
words,  or  by  juxtapolition  of  the  words  to 
be  conne&ed  together ;  which  laft  way,  as 
we  have  elfewhere  obferved,  is  almoft  the 
only  fyntax  of  the  barbarous  languages ; 
l  and  as  it  is  a  great  part  of  the  fyntax  of 
I  the  modern  languages  of  Europe,  fo  far 
i  at  leaft  it  muft  be  admitted,  that  thefe  lan¬ 
guages  approach  to  barbarity. 

But,  with  refpect  even  to  the  learned 
l  languages,  let  us  fuppofe  that  the  relations 
I  betwixt  things  are  fuch,  that  they  cannot 
!  be  exprefled  conveniently  by  cafes,  or  flee- 
1  tions  of  the  word  of  any  kind  ;  what  i& 

1  then  to  be  done  ?  In  that  cafe  the  rela- 
1  tions  are  to  be  exprefled  by  feparate  words, 

1  called  prepojttions ,  of  which,  as  I  have  al¬ 
ready  explained  the  nature  and  ufe,  and 

diftinguilhed 
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Ch.  1 .  diftinguifhed  betwixt  the  relations  expreff- 
ed  by  cafes,  and  thofe  exprefled  by  prepo¬ 
fitions,  I  will  fay  no  more  of  them  at  pre- 
fent.  * 

Again,  fuppofe  the  word  is  indeclinable, 
fo  that  its  connection  with  the  other 
word  cannot  be  marked  by  any  change  of 
it,  which  is  the  cafe  of  adverbs,  conjunc¬ 
tions,  and  the  prepofitions  themfelves, 
then  muft  even  the  learned  languages  of 
iieceftity  fubmit  to  the  barbarous  fyntax  a- 
bove  mentioned,  and  conned!  the  words  to¬ 
gether  by  juxtapofition.  In  this  way  adverbs 
in  Greek  and  Latin  are  connected  with  the 
verbs  or  adjectives  to  which  they  belong, 
and  in  like  manner  prepofitions  and  con¬ 
junctions. 

And  thus  it  appears  from  induction, 
that  there  can  be  no  fyntax  but  in  one  or 
other  of  the  three  ways  above  mentioned. 
And  it  alfo  appears,  how  far  art  in  this 
matter  can  go,  and  where  it  muft  necefla- 
rily  flop. 

The  general  rules  of  fyntax,  as  well  as 
of  every  other  part  of  the  grammatical  art, 
and  indeed  of  every  art,  muft  be  founded 
in  the  nature  of  things.  For,  as  the  bu- 
finefs  of  fyntax  is  to  connect  words,  which 

ftand 
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Hand  for  ideas,  and  as  ideas  reprefent  Ch.  i. 
things,  it  is  evident  that  words  muft  be 
joined  together  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  things  they  Hand  for*  For  this  reafon 
it  is  that  in  fyntax,  as  well  as  in  nature, 
the  fubftance  is  joined  with  the  accident, 
the  addon  with  the  agent,  or  with  the 
qualities  and  circumftances  of  the  addon, 
and  both  the  addon  and  agent  with  the 
fubjedt  of  the  addon.  But  all  this  is  fo 
fully,  accurately,  and  elegantly  explained 
by  Mr  Harris  *,  that  I  will  not  fay  a  word 
more  upon  the  fubjedt. 

The  differences  betwixt  the  antient  and 
modern  fyntax  I  have  already  noted  ;  but 
i  it  is  very  well  worth  while  further  to  ob~ 
i  ferve  the  difference  thereby  produced,  be¬ 
twixt  antient  and  modern  compofition. 

|  The  difference  which  it  makes  with  refpedt 
jj  to  found,  and  the  pleafure  of  the  ear,  I 
(i  fhall  ob ferve  when  I  come  to  fpeak  of  the 
|  compofition  of  the  founds  of  language. 

I  But,  in  the  next  chapter,  I  will  obferve 
ij  what  difference  it  makes  in  conveying  the 
fenfe. 

*  Hermes,  hook  2.  cap.  3. 

C  H  A  P. 
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CHAP.  II. 

The  difference  betwixt  the  arrangement  of 
Words  in  antient  and  modern  languages  con- 
ftdered , — • The  mojl  natural  order  of  ar¬ 
rangement,  whether  the  antient  or  the  mo¬ 
dern,  —  The  advantages  of  the  antient 
arrangement  in  conveying  the  fenfe  of  the 


€h.  2.  T  Know  it  is  the  opinion  of  many,  that 
A  antient  competition,  or  arrange¬ 
ment  of  words  in  fentences,  however  plea¬ 
ting  it  might  be  to  the  ear,  was  hurtful  to 
the  fenfe,  as  it  diftradted  the  attention,  and 
hindered  the  mind  from  apprehending  the 
fenfe  fo  clearly  and  fully  as  it  would  other- 
wife  do ;  that  the  modern  arrangement  was 
more  natural,  conveyed  thq  meaning  bet¬ 
ter,  and  was  therefore  on  that  account 
preferable.  And  I  remember  I  heard  one  of 
thofe  gentlemen  go  fo  far  as  to  fay,  that  it 
was  impoiTible  that  Demofthenes’s  orations 
could  have  been  underftood,  if  the  words 
had  been  fpoken  in  the  unnatural  order 

in 
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in  which  we  read  them.  This  is  a  que-  Ch.  2* 
ftion  of  fome  curiofity ;  and  as  it  enters 
pretty  deep  into  the  nature  of  language, 
the  reader  will  not  be  difpleafed  to  fee  it 
examined  at  fome  length. 

And  I  will  begin  with  considering  what 
thofe  gentlemen  call  the  natural  order  of 
words  in  a  fentence,  and  inquire  for  what 
feafon  the  order  we  obferve  is  dignified 
with  that  appellation. 

In  the  arrangement  of  prepofitions,  ad¬ 
verbs,  and  conjunctions,  to  which  I  may 
add  articles,  there  is  little  difference, 
as  I  have  obferved,  betwixt  the  an- 
tient  languages  and  ours.  It  is  therefore 
the  arrangement  of  fubftantives,  adjec¬ 
tives,  verbs,  and,  in  fhort,  all  the  decli¬ 
nable  parts  of  fpeech,  that  makes  the  chief 
difference.  Now,  fubftantives  are  either 
joined  in  fyntax  with  adjectives,  (under 
which  I  comprehend  participles,  as  I  do 
pronouns  under  fubftantives),  or  fubftan¬ 
tives  are  joined  wTith  fubftantives,  or, 
laftly,  they  are  joined  with  verbs  ;  and  in 
each  of  thefe  ways,  either  by  concord  or 
by  regimen.  Under  this  threefold  divi¬ 
sion,  I  think,  every  kind  of  combination 
of  words  in  fyntax  may  be  included.  And 
Vol.  II.  X  x  let 
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Ch.  2.  let  ns  now  examine  what  is  the  order  of 
nature  in  all  fhefe  combinations. 

The  firft  I  mentioned  was  that  of  fub- 
ftantive  with  adjedlive,  that  is,  of  fub- 
fiance  with  quality.  And,  firft,  let  them 
be  joined  in  concord.  In  ftich  a  junction, 
one  fhould  think,  the  natural  order  was  to 
place  the  fubftance  firft,  and  the  quality 
or  accident  laft ;  and  yet  the  common  ar¬ 
rangement  in  Englifh  is  the  diredt  con¬ 
trary.  For  we  fay,  a  good  man ,  not  a  man 
good:  whereas,  in  Latin,  they  fay  either 
njir  bonus ,  or  bonus  vir ;  and  the  fame  in 
Greek.  And  the  truth  is,  that  the  one 
or  the  other  of  them  may  be  put  firft, 
if  it  happens  to  be  principally  in  the  view 
of  the  fpeaker.  For  though,  in  the  order 
of  nature,  the  fubftance  is  undoubtedly 
firft,  becaufe  it  is  that  in  which  the  acci¬ 
dent  exifts,  and  without  which  it  cannot 
exift ;  whereas  the  fubftance  can  exift 
without  the  accident ;  yet  our  thoughts  do 
not  always  follow  the  order  of  nature.  So 
that  what  is  principal  in  nature,  is  fome- 

A.  jL  y 

times  but  fecondary  in  our  confideration. 
And  it  is  with  refpedl  to  the  arrangement 
of  the  words  as  it  is  with  refpedi  to  the 
pronunciation  of  them  :  when  we  fay,  a 

good 
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good  man,  we  may  lay  the  emphafis  either  Ch.  2. 
upon  good  or  man,  according  as  the  one  or 
the  other  is  principal  in  the  difcourfe.  And 
for  the  fame  reafon,  we  might  put  the  one 
or  the  other  firft  in  the  arrangement,  if 
cuftom  permitted  it :  for  there  is  nothing 
in  the  genius  or  grammar  of  the  language 
to  hinder  it.  And  accordingly,  if  we  add 
another  quality  to  the  fubftance,  we  may 
put  the  fubftance  firft  :  for  we  may  fay, 
a  man  good  and  benevolent .  And  we  fe> 

arrange  it  when  we  make  a  propofition  of 
it,  as  when  we  fay,  The  man  is  good .  But 
even  in  that  inftance,  there  is  no  reafon 
why  we  fhould  be  confined  to  that  mode 
of  compofition,  and  fhould  not  be  allowed 
to  fay,  even  in  common  ftyle,  Good  is  the « 
man :  whereas  fuch  an  expreflion  would 
be  tolerated  only  in  poetry,  though  it  be 
fully  as  clear  as  the  other. 

As  to  the  conjunction  of  fubftantive  and 
adjective  in  regimen,  we  fay,  in  common 
ftyle,  defirous  of  glory,  full  of  voine ;  where¬ 
as  the  Latins  fay  indifferently,  gloria  cupi- 
dus,  or  cupidus  gloria ;  and  vim  plenus,  or 
plenus  vim .  Now,  in  fuch  combinations, 
it  is  not  eafy  to  determine  abftractly  which 
is  principal ;  the  perfon  defiring  a  thing. 


or 
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or  the  thing  defired ;  the  veflel  containing, 
or  the  thing  contained.  But  whichever  of 
them  appears  from  the  tenor  of  the  dif- 
courfe  to  he  principal  in  the  mind  of  the 
fpeaker,  and  which,  if  he  pronounce  pro¬ 
perly,  he  would  lay  an  emphafis  upon, 
fhould  be  firft  in  the  competition;  and 
therefore  the  language  fhould  allow  the 
fpeaker  the  fame  liberty  that  the  Latin  al¬ 
lows  him,  to  place  either  of  them  firft0 
This  even  the  confined  genius  of  our 
language  will  admit  ;  for  we  may  fay 
with  equal  perfpicuity,  of  glory  dcfrous ,  or 
of  ’wine  full.  But  it  is  allowed  only  in 
poetry,  for  no  other  reafon  that  I  can  i- 
piagine,  but  to  make  our  profe  compofi¬ 
tion  fliil  more  flinted  than  it  is  by  the  ge¬ 
nius  of  our  language. 

What  I  next  mentioned  was  the  con- 
ftruction  of  fubflantive  with  fubftantive. 
And,  firf  t,  let  us  confider  them  in  concord. 
And  here,  1  think,  even  our  ufe  has  not 
determined  the  natural  order  :  For  we  fay 
equally,  Achilles  the  hero ,  and  the  hero  A ■*> 
fhilles ;  Goliah  the  giant ,  and  the  giant  Go - 
liah ;  Wifdom  the  gift  of  God ,  and  the  gift 
of  God  wifdom  :  fo  that  here  there  appear^ 
to  be  no  order  more  natural  than  another. 

And 
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And  as  to  fubftantive  governing  fubftantive,  Ch.  t* 
the  common  arrangement  in  Englifli  feems 
to  be  contrary  to  the  natural  order.  For 
we  fay,  the  bravery  of  Achilles ,  putting  the 
accident  before  the  fubftance.  But  the 
truth  is,  in  fuch  cafes,  as  I  faid  before, 
there  ought  to  be  no  order  but  what  the 
fpeaker  is  pleafed  to  make ;  and  therefore 
he  fhould  have  the  liberty  of  arranging  the 
words  as  he  pleafes. 

The  laft  combination  I  mentioned  was 
that  of  the  verb  with  the  fubftantive. 

And,  firft,  let  us  conftder  them  in  con¬ 
cord,  which  is  the  cafe  of  the  nominative 
with  the  verb.  According  to  our  Englifh 
arrangement,  the  nominative,  that  is,  the 
word  exprefting  the  agent,  is  always  firft. 

But  it  is  by  no  means  neceffary  that 
the  agent  fhould  be  always  principal  in 
the  difcourfe :  on  the  contrary,  it  very 
often  happens  that  the  aftion  is  principal. 

And  indeed,  according  to  the  nature  of 
things,  the  adlion  may  be  often  of  much 
more  confequence  than  the  agent.  It  were 
therefore  to  be  wifiied,  that  the  genius  of 
out  language  permitted  us  to  put  either  of 
them  in  the  place  of  honour  that  we  chofe. 

J3ut  tips  it  does  not  permit,  becaufe  wc 

have 
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Ch.  2.  have  not  cafes  whereby  to  diftinguifh  the 
nominative,  that  is,  the  agent,  from  the 
fubjedt  of  the  action,  which  is  commonly 
in  the  accufative  cafe  in  Greek  and  Latin ; 
but  for  the  accufative  we  have  no  fign  any 
more  than  for  the  nominative. 

And  this  leads  me  to  fpeak  of  the  regi¬ 
men  of  verbs.  And  the  common  arrange¬ 
ment  in  Englifh  is,  that  the  fubftantive 
governed  by  the  verb  follows  it.  But  there 
is  no  reafon  for  this  in  the  nature  of  the 
thing  :  for  it  may  often  happen,  that 
by  nature,  as  well  as  the  intention  of 
the  fpeaker,  the  fubjedl  of  the  addon  is 
principal.  But,  as  I  faid  juft  now,  the 
want  of  marks  in  Englifh  for  the  nomi¬ 
native  and  accufative  cafes,  makes  it  ne- 
ceffary  that  they  fhould  be  diftinguifhed 
by  their  pofttion ;  the  one  going  before 
the  verb,  and  the  other  following  after  it. 

And  here  we  may  obferve  the  great  va¬ 
riety  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  compoiition, 
in  the  combination  only  of  three  words ; 

I  mean  the  verb,  its  nominative,  and  the 
word  governed  by  the  verb ;  as,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  Petrus  amat  Johannem ,  can  be  ar¬ 
ranged  in  five  other  different  ways.  For 
1  can  fay,  Petrus  Johannem  amat ,  * — Jo~ 

hannem 
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hcinnem  amat  Petrus , — Johannem  Petrus  a -  Ch.  2. 
mat, — Amat  Petrus  Johannem , —  and  Amat 
Johannem  Petrus ;  in  all  fix.  Whereas,  in 
Englifh,  we  can  only  fay  it  in  one  way, 

Peter  loves  John . 

That  this  is  owing  to  the  reafon  I  men¬ 
tioned,  the  want  of  a  mark  for  the  nomi¬ 


native  and  accufative  cafes,  is  evident  from 
this,  that  where  the  fubilantive  governed  by 
the  verb  is  in  any  oblique  cafe,  for  which  we 
have  a  mark,  fuch  as  the  genitive,  dative, 
or  ablative,  there  is  no  neceffity  for  the 
word  governed  by  the  verb  following  af¬ 
ter.  Thus  we  fay,  Fired  with  anger ,  or, 
With  anger  fired ;  —  He  behaved  vuith  cou¬ 
rage,  or,  With  courage  he  behaved ;  though 
;  the  iaft  form  of  expreflion  be  more  ufed  in 
|  poetry  than  in  profe ;  for  what  reafon  I 
I  do  not  know.  Or,  if  the  word  governed 
I  be  a  pronoun,  which  has  a  diftinflion  be- 
I  twixt  the  nominative  and  accufative,  it 
j  may  likewife  be  put  firft,  Thus  Milton 
I  fays,  Hi  m  the  Almighty  power  hurled  head - 
1  long,  though  even  that  way  of  fpeaking  is 
1  not  fo  common  in  prole. 

Hitherto  I  have  gone  upon  the  fuppofi- 
tion,  that  the  firft  place  in  the  arrange- 
;  ment  of  woi'ds  was  the  place  of  honour ; 

but 
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Ch.  2.  but  the  laft  place  may  likewife  be  made 

v^v-n j  tj^e  pjace  0f  honour,  as  in  fpeaking,  more 
emphafis  may  be  laid  upon  the  laft  word 
than  upon  the  firft.  Thus  Horace  fays, 

Quern  •virum  aut  heroa ,  lyra ,  vel  acri 
Tibia ,  fumes  celebrare ,  Clio  ? 

Quem  Deum  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  Pindar  fays,  Tiva  9m,  tiv 
tjoutx,  tivoc  V  <x yfycc  Ktkadmo/Aiy ;  fo  here  we  have 
great  authorities  on  both  fides.  And  it 
may  be  faid  in  favour  of  Horace’s  order, 
that  it  very  often  happens  in  the  Latin 
arrangement,  and  not  unfrequently  in  the 
Greek,  that  the  verb,  which  is  often  the 
molt  fignificant  word  of  the  fentence,  and 
always  the  hinge  upon  which  it  turns,  is 
the  laft  word  in  it.  It  fhould,  therefore, 
as  I  faid,  be  left  to  the  fpeaker  to  place 
the  words,  as  well  as  to  lay  the  emphafis, 
where  he  thinks  it  will  beft  convey  his 
fenfe  to  the  hearer.  And  the  language 
which  lays  him  under  a  reftraint  in  that 
particular  is  defective.  If  the  defect  arifes 
from  fome  fault  in  the  grammar  and  con¬ 
futation  of  the  language,  there  is  no  help 
for  it ;  but  it  ought  not  to  proceed  from 
euftom,  and  an  ill  tafte  of  compofition. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.  III. 

Objection  to  the  anticnt  composition  anfwered , 
and Jhezvn  to  be  an  advantage  to  that  com - 
pofition . — This  illujirated  by  examples . — * 

The  prefent  fafhionable  compofition  altoge¬ 
ther  different  from  the  ant  lent . 

IT  may  be  objected,  that  in  the  fimple  Ch.  3. 

compofitions  mentioned  in  the  prece- 
ding  chapter,  the  arrangement  may  be  ei¬ 
ther  way,  without  any  injury  to  the  fenfe 
or  the  perfpicuity.  But  what  fhall  we  fay  to 
thofe  artificial  arrangements,  by  which  the 
parts  of  fpeech  that  ought  always  to  go 
together,  are  fet  often  at  a  great  diftance 
from  one  another,  as  a  verb  from  its  no¬ 
minative,  or  the  word  governed  by  it,  or 
the  adjective  from  its  fubftantive ;  by 
which  means  the  mind  is  kept  in  fiifpenfe, 
fometimes  for  a  great  while,  and  the  words 
fo  joftled  out  of  their  natural  order,  that  it 
requires  often  a  great  deal  of  pains  and 
ikill  to  reftore  them  to  that  order;  and. 

Von.  IL  *  Y  j  in 
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in  Ihort,  the  fentence  is  made  little  better 
than  a  riddle. 

The  thing  will  be  better  underftood  by 
an  example ;  and  I  will  take  one  from  the 
laft  ftanza  of  an  ode  of  Horace,  which 
Milton  has  tranflated  literally,  and  thereby 
indeed  fliewn  very  clearly,  that  the  genius 
of  the  Englifh  language  will  not  bear  fuch 
an  arrangement.  But  the  queftion  is,  Whe¬ 
ther  the  genius  of  the  Latin  be  equally 
ftinted  ?  and  whether  there  be  any  beauty 
or  utility  in  ranging  the  words  in  fo  per- 
verfe  an  order,  as  thole  gentlemen  would 
call  it  ?  The  paffage  is  as  follows. 

- — — r  Me  tabula  facer 

Votivci  paries  indie  at  uvida 
Sufpendijfe  potenti 
Vefiimenta  marls  Deo , 

Od.  5. 

Now,  according  to  thofe  gentlemen,  the 
natural  and  proper  arrangement  is  that 
which  a  fchoolboy  learning  Latin  is  or¬ 
dered  by  his  mailer  to  put  the  words  in. 
As  thus  :  Sacer  panes  indicat  tabula  votivd 
me  Jufpendiffe  uvida  vefiimenta  potenti  deo 
marls.  If  this  be  elegant  and  beautiful, 
then  indeed  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were 

in 
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in  a  great  miftake  when  they  ftudied  Ch*  3, 
a  compofition  the  very  reverfe  of  this. 

For  we  are  not  to  imagine,  that  it  was 
the  neceffity  of  the  verfe,  and  not  choice, 
that  made  them  ufe  fuch  a  compofition. 

For,  as  (hall  be  (hewn  afterwards,  it  is  as 
common  in  their  profe  writings  as  in  their 
verfe.  And  indeed  it  was  one  of  the  chief 
beauties  of  the  Attic  dialed!,  and  which 
diftinguifhed  more  perhaps  than  any  thing 
elfe  the  Attic  from  the  other  Greek  writers. 

This  beauty  the  Romans,  particularly  in 
later  times,  imitated  very  much ;  for  not 
only  Horace  is  full  of  it,  but  even  in  Vir¬ 
gil’s  eclogues,  where  one  fhould  have  ex¬ 
pended  more  fimplicity  of  ftyle,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  it  to  be  found.  I  fhall  give 
but  one  inftance  out  of  many : 

Hinc  tibi ,  quce  femper  evicino  ah  limite  fepes 
HybUis  apibus  Jlorem  depajia  fahcti , 

Sdcpe  levi  fomnum  fuadebit  in  ire  fufurro . 


Of  this  artificial  compofition  in  Englifli 
I  will  give  an  example  from  Milton :  it  is 
from  the  fpeech  of  Satan  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fecond  book  of  Paradije  loji : 

Me,  tli o’  juft  right  and  the  fix’d  laws  of  Heaven 
Did  firft  ordain  your  leader,  next  free  choice, 

Y  y  2  With 
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With  what  befides  in  council  or  in  fight 
Hath  been  atchiev’d  of  merit,  yet  this  lofs. 

Thus  far  at  leaff  recovered,  hath  much  more 
Eftablifh’d  in  a  fafe  unenvied  throne,  &c. 

Here  many  objections  may  be  made  by 
the  advocates  for  the  natural  order.  In 
the  firft  place,  Milton  has  taken  advantage 
of  the  pronoun  /having  an  accufative,  and 
has  placed  it  at  the  head  of  the  fentence, 
at  a  great  diftance  from  its  verb  efiablijhed ; 
fo  that  we  do  not  know  what  he  would  be 
at,  till  we  come  to  the  fixth  line ;  and  in- 
Head  of  faying  plainly,  and  naturally, 
That  the  lofs  they  had  fuftained  had  e- 
“  ftablifhed  him  much  more  firmly  than 
u  ever  in  his  throne,”  he  has  contrived  to 
exprefs  it  in  the  mofh  perplexed  way, 
throwing  in  betwixt  the  verb  and  the 
word  it  governs,  which  naturally  ought 
to  have  followed  it  immediately,  whole 
fentences  concerning  the  laws  of  Heaven, 
the  free  choice  of  his  fuhjects,  the  at- 
chievements  in  battle  and  in  council,  and 
the  recovery  of  their  lofs  fo  far ;  and  fome 
of  thefe  are  parenthefes,  fuch  as,  vuith  *: what 
befides ,  &(f.  and,  thus  fa?'  at  leaft  recovered , 
which  might  be  both  left  out  in  the  read¬ 
ing,  having  no  neceflary  connection  with 

what 
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what  goes  before  and  follows,  and  ferving  Ch.  3, 
only  to  make  the  connection  more  remote 
betwixt  the  verb  and  the  pronoun  which 
it  governs,  and  by  confeqtience  the  com- 
pofition  more  intricate. 

This,  I  think,  is  the  opinion  of  thofe 
gentlemen  fairly  dated,  and  applied  to  one 
of  the  fined  paffages  of  our  greated  poet, 
and  which,  according  to  my  notions  of 
dyle,  is  a  perfeCt  pattern  of  rhetorical  com- 
pofition,  hardly  to  be  equalled  in  Englifh. 

The  pronoun,  that  in  the  paffage  I  quoted 
from  Horace,  and  in  this  from  Milton,  is  fo 
far  fepa rated  from  its  verb,  and  which  is 
the  great  objection  to  the  competition,  is, 

I  think,  in  both  paffages,  mod  properly 
placed  in  the  beginning,  becaufe  it  is  of 
himfelf  that  the  perfon  is  fpeaking;  and 
therefore  the  pronoun  is  naturally  made 
the  leading  word.  And  what  is  thrown  in 
betwixt  in  both  paffages,  particularly  in 
the  Englifh  poet,  is  not  idle  words,  but 
fuch  as  fill  up  the  fenfe  mod  properly,  and 
give  a  folidity  and  compadhiefs  to  the  fen- 
tence,  which  it  otherwife  would  not  have. 

And  as  to  the  parenthefes  in  the  paffage 
from  Milton,  it  is  well  known  to  thofe 
who  underdand  any  thing  of  fpeaking, 

that 
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Ch.  3.  that  if  parenthefes  be  not  too  long,  or  too 
frequent,  and  be  fpoken  with  a  proper  va¬ 
riation  of  voice,  they  produce  a  wonderful 
effedt,  with  refpedt  both  to  the  pleafure  of 
the  ear  and  to  the  fenfe,  which  is  often 
thrown,  or  as  it  were  darted  in,  with  more 
force  than  it  could  be  in  any  other  way. 

To  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  what  I 
fay,  let  this  period  be  taken  down  in  the 
manner  that  a  fchoolboy  conftrues  the  paf- 
fage  of  Horace  above  quoted.  Suppofe, 
for  example,  it  were  to  be  put  into  this 
form:  cc  This  lofs,  which  we  have  fo  far 
<c  recovered,  hath  eftabliihed  me  in  my 
u  throne  more  firmly  than  the  laws  of 
4C  Heaven,  which  ordained  me  your  lead- 
er,  or  than  even  your  own  free  choice, 
u  and  all  that  I  have  atchieved  in  council 
“  or  in  battle.”  Now,  I  aik  any  reader 
of  tafte  or  j  udgement,  whether  the  period 
thus  frittered  down,  does  not  lofe  one  half 
of  the  ftrength  and  vigour  of  the  expref- 
iion,  as  well  as  of  the  beauty  and  pomp  of 
found?  and  whether  there  be  not  wanting 
in  it,  not  only  that  roun duels,  whir"  fills 
and  pleafes  the  ear  fo  much  of  a  p  ;  ttr 
aflembly ,  but  likewiie  u  p  a  e 

which  makes  fuch  .union,  an ! 

whi :  h  I 
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I  <  ‘  » 

which  the  critics  praife  fo  much  in  De-  Ch.  3*. 
mofthenes  ?  In  fhort,  it  appears  to  me, 
that  by  fuch  a  change,  one  of  the  moil 
beautiful  periods  that  ever  was  compofed, 
by  which  Milton  has  deferved  the  praife 
which  Cicero  bellows  upon  poets,  of  Un¬ 
dying  the  beauty  of  oratorial  compofition, 
though  under  the  fetters  of  ftridl  num¬ 
bers  *,  is  rendered  flat  and  languid,  lofing 
not  only  its  oratorial  numbers ,  but  enerva¬ 
ted  in  its  fenle  f. 

And 

*  Orator  ad  Brutum ,  cap,  20.  <c  Poeta  eft  eo  lauda- 
4£  bilior,  quod  virtutes  oratoris  perfequitur  cum  verfu  lie 
S(  adftriCtior.” 

f  One  may  fay  of  Milton  thus  travejli  what  he  makes 
Beelzebub  fay  of  Satan  :  “  If  this  be  he— But,  O  !  how 
“  changed,  how  fallen  !”  from  him  who  contends  even 
with  Demofthenes  in  ftrength,  and  beauty  of  compofition  ; 
and,  if  the  language  could  have  fupported  him,  vv  xt*  i) 

TraptxacrcTiv,  *  aftpripio-Tov  l0»x*v,  Horn.  II,  4*  v.  382.  Demofthenes 
excelled,  among  olher  things,  in  the  vehemence  of  alter¬ 
cation.  Let  any  man  of  tafte  read  the  altercation  be¬ 
twixt  Satan  and  Death,  in  the  fecond  book  of  Paradife 
loft,  and  fay,  whether  there  be  any  thing  of  the  kind 
better  in  Demofthenes.  Demofthenes  excells  alfo  in 
ftrength  of  reafoning,  as  well  as  in  vehemence  of  conten¬ 
tion.  I  will  venture,  in  that  refpeCl  too,  to  compare  the 
difpute  betwixt  the  Angel  and  Satan,  when  he  was  de¬ 
tected  at  the  ear  of  Eve,  in  book  4.  of  Paradife  loft,  or 
betwixt  Samfon  and  Dalilah,  in  Samfon  Agoniftes,  with 
any  thing  of  that  kind  in  the  Greek  orator.  But  it  was 

only 
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And  the  reafon  why  I  think  the  fenfe 
is  better  conveyed  by  fuch  compoiition  is 
this  :  No  fentence,  propofition,  or  argu¬ 
ment,  can  be  thoroughly  underdood,  uih 
lefs  it  be  altogether  comprehended,  and 
every  part  of  it  at  once,  in  the  view  of 
the  mind.  For  the  mod  fimple  propofition 
cannot  be  underftood,  if  we  do  not  fee 
at  once  and  connect  the  terms  of  it.  Nor 
can  the  conclufion  of  a  fyllogifm  be  infer¬ 
red,  if  the  mind  only  recognifes  the  pre~ 
mifles  in  parts,  and  does  not  fee  the  pro- 
pofitions,  and  their  connection,  in  one 
view.  For  one  thing  after  another  will  not 
do  in  this  matter ;  but  the  mind  ixiuft 
perceive  both  the  parts  each  by  itfelf,  and 
the  whole  together.  The  queftion  then  is. 
What  kind  of  compoiition  it  is  that  con¬ 
tributes  moft  to  give  the  mind  this  com¬ 
plex  view  ?  whether  that  which  breaks 


only  by  imitating  Demofthenes  that  Milton  could  equal 
him.  And  accordingly  it  Is  evident,  that  among  the 
Greek  orators,  he  was  his  particular  ftudy :  and  as  he 
had  pradifed  the  rhetorical  manner  fo  much  in  his  reli¬ 
gious  and  political  difputes,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
fpeeches  in  the  Paradife  loft  are  fo  admirable,  and  fo 
much  furpaffing  every  thing  of  the  kind  we  have  in 
Englilh . 


down 
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down  the  fenfe,  and  makes  a  kind  of  pap  Ch.  3. 
of  it,  fit  only  to  feed  the  minds  of  chil- 
dren,  or  that  which  gives  it  all  at  once, 
fo  interwoven  and  compounded,  that  the 
mind  mu  ft  needs  perceive  it  altogether,  or 
not  at  all  ?  For  the  fufpenfe  which  thole 
gentlemen  complain  of,  muft  neceftarily 
have  that  effecft,  as  it  obliges  the  mind  to 
carry  along  with  it  the  whole  fenfe,  often 
to  the  very  laft  word  of  the  fentence  :  and 
if  this  be  a  principal  word,  as  it  often  is, 
the  fufpenfe  makes  it  ftrike  the  mind  with 
double  force.  In  fhort,  there  appears  no¬ 
thing  more  proper,  than  that  what  muft 
be  united  in  the  mind,  Ihould  be  united 
in  the  compolition  :  and  whatever  excites 
the  mind  to  exert  that  uniting  faculty, 
ought  to  be  efteemed  an  advantage. 

It  muft  be  owned  indeed,  that  to  com- 
pofe  in  this  way  is  difficult;  and  that  even 
to  underftand  fuch  compolitions  is  not  ea- 
fy  for  perfons  not  accuftomed  to  them  : 
but  we  ought  to  remember  the  Greek  pro¬ 
verb,  That  fine  things  are  difficult ;  and  that 
for  the  fame  reafon  which  makes  this 
compofition  difpleafe  us,  we  ought  to  dif- 
like  the  declenlions  and  conjugations  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  prefer  our  own  lan- 

Vol.II.  Z  z  guage 
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Ch.  3.  guage  of  Indeclinable  words,  as  being 
more  eafily  learned.  We  ought  alfo  to 
confider,  that  the  mod  difficult  things  be¬ 
come  eafy  by  ufe;  and  that  by  accudom- 
ing  ourfelves  to  this  kind  of  compofi- 
tion,  we  exercife  that  bed  talent  of  the 
mind,  the  power  of  uniting,  and  feeing 
both  the  one  and  the  many ,  both  what  is 
fird  and  what  is  lad,  at  once :  whereas,  if 
we  require  that  every  part  of  a  fentence  or 
argument  fhould  be  dated  to  us  by  itfelf, 
like  the  deps  of  an  algebraical  analyfis, 
the  mind  never  will  acquire  any  great  de¬ 
gree  of  drength  or  vigour,  but  will  con¬ 
tinue  in  a  date  of  infancy,  requiring  to 
have  every  thing  minced  down  as  it  were 
for  its  tender  domach.  To  this  weaknefs 
of  readers,  I  obferve,  great  indulgence  has 
been  {hewn  by  forne  modern  French  and 
Englidi  authors,  who  have  not  only  re¬ 
nounced  the  little  variety  of  compofitiorx 
which  their  language  admits,  but  have  fa- 
ved  their  readers  the  trouble  of  carrying 
their  attention  to  a  period  of  any  length, 
and  of  thereby  comprehending  feveral  dif¬ 
ferent  things  in  one  view.  For  they  coin- 
pofe  (if  it  can  be  called  compofition)  in 
ihort  fmart  fentences,  vih" antes  fententioloe , 

very 
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very  pungent  and  forcible,  as  they  think,  Ch.  3. 
but  containing  commonly  only  one 
thought,  with  perhaps  another  fet  in  con¬ 
trail  to  it.  This  is  the  fafhionable  cut  of 
our  age,  by  which  we  think  we  triumph 
over  the  great  writers  of  antiquity,  fuch 
as  Plato,  Demofthenes,  and  Cicero  ;  and 
like  wife  our  own  old  writers,  fuch  as  Milton* 
whom  I  have  heard  treated  by  one  of  thofe 
fafhionable  gentlemen  as  a  pedant. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Of  the  compofttion  of  Demofthenes. 


THat  the  patrons  of  this  fafhionable  Qu  4, 
way  of  writing  Ihould  be  offended 
with  the  ftyle  of  Demofthenes,  is  no  won¬ 
der,  as  it  is  directly  op  polite  to  what  paffes 
among  them  for  beft ;  but  that  they  Ihould 
imagine,  either  that  the  people  of  Athens 
did  not  underhand  him,  or  that  his  ha¬ 
rangues  were  not  written  as  they  were 
fpoken,  is  very  extraordinary*  For  if  he 
had  not  been  underllood,  how  could  he 
have  been  fo  much  admired  by  a  people 

Z  z  2  that 
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Ch,  4.  that  were  the  fartheft  of  any  people  in  the 
world  from  being  fimple  or  ignorant  ? 
or  how  could  his  fpeeches  have  produced 
fuch  furprifing  efFedls  ?  And  that  the  com¬ 
position  of  them  was  fuch  as  we  now  read 
it,  cannot  be  doubted  by  thofe  who  know 
that  the  orations  of  thofe  great  orators  were 
all  written,  and  committed  to  memory,  be¬ 
fore  they  were  fpoken ;  and  that  they  Studied 
the  arrangement  of  the  words,  as  much 
as  the  choice  of  them.  And  particularly, 
with  refpedt  to  Demofthenes,  Plutarch  tells 
us,  that  having  formed  this  artificial  flyle, 
upon  the  model  of  Pericles,  and  other  ora¬ 
tors  before  his  time,  but  not  having  learn¬ 
ed  enough  of  the  art  of  pronunciation, 
nor  got  breath  enough  to  be  able  to  fpeak 
properly,  thofe  long  periods  of  his,  fo  full 
of  various  matter  and  argument,  and 
therefore  requiring  variety  of  tones,  as  well 
as  great  power  of  voice,  he  was  very  ill  recei¬ 
ved  at  firft  by  the  people,  infomuch  that  he 
once  ran  out  of  the  afTembly  with  his  head 
covered  ;  but  afterwards,  having  learned 
from  a  friend  of  his,  that  was  a  player, 
in  what  his  defeat  lay,  and  having  ap¬ 
plied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  pronunciation, 
he  became  the  molt  admired,  and  in 

reality 
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reality  the  greated  orator  of  antiquity :  Ch.  4. 
and  among  many  other  talents  that  he  pof- 
feffed,  that  in  which  he  was  moft  eminent 
was  his  compofition ;  at  lead  fuch  was  the 
judgement  of  his  antagonifl  JEfchines, 
who  diould  bed  have  known  to  what  he 
himfelf  owed  his  ruin  And  as  to  any 
perplexity  or  obfcurity  of  the  fenfe,  which 
fuch  an  artificial  compofition  as  that  of 
Demodhenes  might  be  thought  to  produce, 

I  think  I  am  able  to  flieW,  that  befides 
pleafing  the  ear  fo  much,  it  conveyed  the 
fenfe  more  forcibly  than  it  can  be  convey¬ 
ed  by  what  we  would  call  the  natural  or¬ 
der  of  the  words.  But  as  this  would  oc- 
cafion  a  long  digredion,  and  fuch  as  could 
only  be  entertaining  or  indrudtive  to  the 
Greek  fcholar,  I  have  thrown  it  into  a  dif- 
fertation  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 

And  fo  much  for  the  compofition  of 
words  confidered  as  fignificant  into  fen- 
tences,  which,  as  I  have  faid,  is  the  only 
combination  of  fignificant  founds  that 
grammar  is  concerned  with.  They  are  of 
different  kinds,  fuch  as  affertory,  interro¬ 
gative,  optative,  and  imperative,  which 

*  Dionyfius  Halicarn.  t?$:  t*  p. 

185.  edit .  Sylburgii. 


may 
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Ch.  4.  may  be  all  reduced  to  two  general  heads, 
viz.  a  fentence  of  affertion,  and  a  fentence 
of  volition  But  it  is  fufficient  for  my  pur- 

pofe  juft  to  mention  them,  as  it  does  not 
belong  to  grammar,  but  to  other  arcs,  to 
treat  of  the  different  kinds  of  fentences. 
I  therefore  proceed  to  the  compofition  of 
language,  confidered  as  found  merely,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  fame  method  that  I  did  in 
treating  of  the  analyfis  of  it,  and  begin¬ 
ning  with  articulation. 


CHAP.  V. 

Of  the  compofition  of  the  material  part  of  lan¬ 
guage . — Andy  firfiy  of  the  compofition  of  ar¬ 
ticulate  founds .  —  The  firfl  kind  of  that 
compofition  is  of  letters  into  fy liable s. — What 
letters  will  compound  'with  what. — -l  he  in - 
fiuence  this  compofition  has  upon  the  found 
of  language . 

1  . 

Qh.  5.  A  S  1  divided  the  analyfis  of  the  material 
11  part  of  language  into  three  heads, 

*  Hermes,  pag.  17.  See  alfo  the  very  fine  paflage 
upon  the  fubjeifi:,  which  he  quotes  from  Ammonius,  up¬ 
on  Ariftotle’s  book  of  Interpretation* 


VIZ. 
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viz.  articulation,  accent,  and  quantity ;  Ch.  5* 
fo  I  divide  the  compojition  of  it  in  the  fame  v^v^; 
manner  ;  beginning  with  articulation. 

And  the  firft  compofition  of  this  kind,  is 
of  letters  into  fyllables,  which,  after 
what  I  have  faid  of  letters,  it  is  hoped  will 
be  eafily  underftood. 

And  firft  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  all 
letters  will  not  compound  in  this  way  with 
all.  The  vowels  indeed  will  not  only  mix 
with  one  another,  as  we  have  feen,  form¬ 
ing  what  is  called  diphthongs ;  but  they 
will  compound  in  fyllables  with  all  the 
confonants,  which  are  fo  called,  becaufc 
they  found  in  company  with  the  vowels 
But  this  does  not  hold  of  the  confonants, 
with  refpecft  to  one  another ;  for  only  fome 
of  them  found  together  in  fyllables,  while 
others  of  them  cannot  affociate  in  that 


*  This  is  an  obfervation  of  Plato’s,  in  the  Sophijta , 
p,  177.  edit.  Ficini  ;  where  he  fays,  that  fome  of  the 
letters  join  with  one  another,  and  fome  will  not ;  but  the 
vowels,  he  obferves,  have  this  peculiar  quality,  that 
they  go  through  all  the  reft,  and  are  to  them  a  kind  of 
band  or  tie,  without  which  they  could  not  join  together. 
They  are  therefore  to  be  confidcred  as  the  cement  in  the 
ftru&ure  of  language,  of  which  the  confonants  are,  as  it 
were,  the  hones.  And  it  is  for  this  reafon,  as  I  have 
elfewhere  obferved,  that  confonants  are  confidered  as  the 
principal  parts  of  articulate  founds. 


wav; 
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Ch.  5.  way ;  the  reafon  of  which  is,  that  the  con¬ 


figuration  of  the  mouth,  and  the  action 
of  its  organs,  is  fo  different  in  the  pronun¬ 
ciation  of  fome  of  them,  that  they  cannot 
be  joined  together  in  the  fame  enunciation, 
nor  without  fome  reft  or  paufe  betwixt, 
fo  that  there  may  be  time  to  give  a  diffe¬ 
rent  configuration  and  adlion  to  the  or¬ 
gans  *  ;  whereas,  when  the  pronunciation 
Is  not  fo  different,  the  founds  may  be  fo 
run  together  as  to  incorporate  in  one  fyl- 
lable.  And  in  this  way  five,  or  even  fix 
confonants  may  be  joined  in  the  fame  fyl- 
lable,  as  in  our  Engliih  word  Jirmgth ; 
but  in  that  cafe  there  can  be  no  more 
than  three  before  the  vowel,  and  as  many 
after. 

The  queftion  then  is,  What  confonants 
will  incorporate  with  what  ?  The  confo¬ 
nants,  as  I  have  faid,  are  either  liquids  or 
mutes  ;  and  befides  thefe,  there  is  the  mo¬ 
nadic  letter,  as  it  is  called,  f  which  is, 

*  This  is  the  reafon  given  by  the  Halicarnaffian,  in 
his  treatife  of  Compofition,  fefi.  22.  where,  in  account¬ 
ing  why  the  letter  *  cannot  be  founded  after  *  in  the 
fame  fyllable,  after  he  had  defcribed  the  different  man¬ 
ners  of  pronouncing  thefe  two  letters,  he  adds,  ’ev  «t»  t5 


properly 
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properly  fpeaking,  neither  mute  nor  li¬ 
quid,  but  being  nearer  a  liquid,  is  rec¬ 
koned  by  many  grammarians  one  of  them. 
Of  the  four  liquids,  /,  ;;q  //,  r,  no  two  of 
them  will  join  together  in  the  fame  fyl- 
lable  in  Greek.  To  this  rule  there  is  one 
exception  ;  for  in  fome  few  fyllables  ^  and 
v  are  founded  together  as  in  fivwQws  and 
^vxofxcu.  Neither  is  the  letteryj  when  poft- 
poned  to  any  of  the  liquids,  founded  with 
them  in  the  fame  enunciation,  at  leaf:  in 
Greek ;  but  when  prefixed  it  can  be  founded 
with  /,  and  n  ;  for  fuch  is  the  variety  in 
this  matter,  that  fome  letters,  when  pre¬ 
fixed,  will  join  with  others  in  the  fame 
fyllable,  but  not  when  poftponed ;  and 
with  refpebt  to  others,  it  is  juft  the  re- 
verfe,  as  we  fhall  prefently  fee. 

As  to  the  nine  mutes,  there  are  not 
any  two  of  them  affociated  together  in  the 
fame  fyllable,  lb  far  as  I  remember,  either 
ill  Engliih  or  in  Latin  ;  for  though,  in 
the  word  Jlrength ,  the  g  appears  to  mix 
With  the  afpirated  t ,  it  is  hardly  founded 
in  the  pronunciation.  But  as  the  Greek 
is  more  various  in  its  found,  than  any 
other  language,  at  leaft  that  I  know,  'there 
are  feveral  of  the  mutes  that  mix  together 

Vol.IL  3  A  in 
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in  that  language.  Thus  tt  and  r  being 
both  tenues ,  affociate  together  in  the  word 
Tn-tpov,  and  the  like  ;  and  for  the  fame  rea- 
fame  reafon  *  and  r  incorporate,  as  in  the 
word  ktolo^oli  ;  but  both  only  in  a  certain 

order  :  for  the  and  the  *  mu  ft  both  be 

* 

prefixed.  B  and  0  alio  join  together,  but  only 
in  one  word,  fo  far  as  I  remember,  viz. 
Kexvyjof ;  and  the  reafon  is,  that  they  are  re¬ 
lated,  being  both  of  the  fame  clals  of 
mutes,  that  Is,  of  the  middle  clafs  be¬ 
twixt  the  tenues  and  the  afpirates  ;  for  as 
C  is  the  middle  letter  betwixt  w  and  its  aft 
pirate,  fo  is  X  the  middle  betwixt  *  and  h 
As  to  the  afpirate  mutes,  they  do  not  at 
all  mix  together,  either  in  Englifh  or  La¬ 
tin,  fo  far  as  I  can  recoiled. ;  but  in  Greek 
the  0  mixes  both  with  the  x,  as  in  the  word 
xQw,  and  with  the  9>  as  in  the  word  yOtai?  ; 
but  the  9  and  the  %  do  not  at  all  incorpo¬ 
rate  together  ;  for  all  which  there  are  rea- 
fons,  but  it  would  be  reckoned  too  minute 
and  tedious  if  I  ftiould  mention  them. 
1  lit  with  refpect  to  the  other  mutes,  the 
a  pirates  do  not  at  all  incorporate  with 
them  in  the  fame  fyllable. 

The  proper  mixture  therefore  of  confo- 
nants  in  fyllables,  is  of  mutes  with  li¬ 
quids, 
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quids,  and  the  monadic  letter,  with  this  Ch.  5. 


difference  betwixt  the  liquids  and  that  let¬ 
ter,  that  the  liquids,  in  fuch  compofition, 
are  always  fubjoined  *,  at  leaf!  this  holds 
univerfally  in  Greek  ;  but  in  Latin,  Eng- 
glifli,  and  other  dialects  of  the  Teutonic, 
the  liquid  after  the  vowel,  is  often  pre¬ 
fixed,  as  in  cimant ,  legiint ,  bold^  bend ,  &c. 
But  the  *  is  indifferently  either  prefixed  or 
fubjoined  to  the  mute  in  Greek,  Latin, 
Englifh,  and  other  modern  languages. 

1 

In  this  manner  I  have  {hewn  what  con- 
fonants  in  fyllables  may  be  joined,  or  may 
not  be  joined  with  what.  But  of  thole  that 
may  be  joined,  all  do  not  by  their  junction 
make  the  fame  pleafant  found.  And  a  great 
part  of  the  variety  of  the  found  of  a  lan¬ 
guage,  the  pleafantnefs  or  harfhnefs  of  it,  the 
manlinefs  or  effeminacy,  will  depend  upon 
the  proper  junction  of  letters  in  fyllables, 
as  well  as  upon  the  proper  choice  of  the 
letters  themfelves.  If  therefore  we  fup- 

*  This  is  an  obfervation  of  the  Halicarnafllan,  in  his 
treatife  of  Compofition,  fo  often  quoted,  Jett,  22  where 


however  is  not  true,  if  we  reckon,  as  he  does,  the  0-  a- 
mong  the  liquids  ;  for  it  is  prefixed  to  the  mute  in  many 
fyllables  in  Greek. 
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Ch.  5  pofe  in  a  language,  a  very  frequent  ufe  of 
a  poor  and  {lender- founding  vowel,  fuch 
as  the  z,  which  is  the  cafe  of  the  modern 
Greek  ;  and  if,  at  the  fame  time,  it  be 
joined  in  the  fame  fy liable  with  confonants 
that  do  not  run  eafily  together ;  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  found  of  fuch  language  muft 
be  very  difagreeable.  In  our  Englifh,  and 
other  dialedts  of  the  Teutonic,  there  is 
not  that  perpetual  loticifm  which  is  in  the 
modern  Greek,  and  which  makes  the  found 
of  that  language  refe ruble  neighing.  But 
the  words  are  crouded  with  confonants, 
and  they  frequently  end  with  mutes,  and 
often  with  liquids  prefixed  to  thole  mutes, 
which  muft  have  appeared  a  very  harfh 
and  uncouth  found  to  the  antient  Greeks, 
who  never  prefixed  a  liquid  to  a  mute  in 
the  fame  fy  liable,  nor  ever  terminated  a 
word  with  a  mute,  nor  even  with  either 
pf  the  two  liquids  and  and  but  feldom 
'with  p 
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CHAP.  VI. 

Of  the  compofition  of  Jy liable s  into  •words % 
and  of  words  into  fente rices . — The  fmoot lo¬ 
ne fs  or  roughnefs  of  a  language  depends  up¬ 
on  fitch  compofition — Deficiency  of  modern 
languages ,  and  great  excellency  of  the  Greeks 
in  that  particular . 


TH  E  next  compofition  of  articulate 
founds  is  of  fyllables  into  words  ;  as 
to  which  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  in  or¬ 
der  to  make  the  found  of  a  language  plea- 
fant  and  flowing,  the  letter  that  concludes 
the  preceding  fyllable  fhould  run  eafily  in¬ 
to  that  which  begins  the  next.  If  the  pre¬ 
ceding  or  fubfequent  letter  be  a  vowel, 
there  can  be  nothing  harih  in  pronouncing 
together  the  two  fyllables  ;  or  if  they  be 
both  vowels  that  will  only  produce  a  ga¬ 
ping,  or  opening  of  the  vowels  upon  one 
another,  which  in  many  cafes  is  agreeable, 
becaufe  it  exprefles  the  nature  of  the  thing 
fignified,  as  in  that  famous  line  of  Homer, 


Ch.  6, 


’Won?  QooQ(7tj ^  &c* 


But 
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Ch.  6.  But  the  difficulty  is  when  the  firft  fyl- 
j  ja|^ie  cnc]s?  and  the  next  begins  with 
a  confonant ;  for  if  the  two  confonants 
be  of  fuch  a  nature  as  not  to  run 
eaffiy  into  one  another,,  that  makes  the 
pronunciation  of  the  two  fyllables  un- 
pleafant.  The  Greeks,  when  they  came 
to  form  and  poiiffi  their  language,  were 
very  attentive  to  this  ;  and  I  will  give  an 
example  or  two  of  it.  The  word  xccTtZocM,  by 
a  fyncope,  they  fhortened  into  kcct€ but 
as  the  7  and  £  do  not  run  well  together, 
and  accordingly  are  never  joined  in  the 
fame  fy liable,  inftead  of  jcar^axe  they  faid 
KCttob  CiKi.  j  and  in  like  manner,  and  for  the 
fame  reafon,  they  faid  K0L7T7Ti(7t  inftead  of  X«r- 
TTiVZ.  N  and  x  being  unfociable  letters,  and 
never  meeting  in  the  fame  fyliable,  at  leaft 
when  the  v  precedes,  if  the  v  end  the  firft 
fyliable,  and  the  x  begin  the  next,  the  v 
is  changed  into  a  which  is  ttie  corre- 
fpondent  middle  letter  of  the  afpirate  x> 
as  in  iyxetp&tor,  and  many  others.  And  fome- 
times  it  is  changed  to  p  in  the  end  of  a 
fyliable,  when  the  next  fyliable  begins 
with  -a  confonant  with  which  p.  makes  a 
pleafant  found,  as  in  the  word  and 

many  others.  And  fometimes  a  letter  is 

inferted 
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inferted  betwixt  it  and  the  fucceeding  let-  Ch.  6* 
ter,  to  prevent  the  cacophony,  as  in  the 
word  wipe  in  place  of  or  dvf>ic,  the « 
being  elided. 

In  this  article  our  modern  languages, 
particularly  thole  of  Gothic  extraction, 
are  not  near  fo  accurate ;  and  for  that 
reafon,  if  there  were  no  other,  the  found 
of  them  is  much  more  unpleafant  than  that 
of  the  Greek. 

Further,  to  give  a  fmooth  pronuncia¬ 
tion  and  a  pleafant  flow  to  a  language, 

it  is  neceflary  that  the  greater  part  of  the 

_  * 

words  fhould  have  a  certain  length  ;  for 
the  radical  words  muft  needs  be  fhort,  o- 
therwife  there  could  not  be  derivatives 
and  compounds,  except  they  were  of  an 
enormous  length.  In  this  refpect  the  mo¬ 
dern  dialects  of  the  Teutonic  are  remark¬ 
ably  defective  ;  for  the  words  are  com¬ 
monly  monofyllables,  particularly  in  Eng- 
lifh.  This  neceiTarily  makes  a  great  many 
flops  in  the  pronunciation  of  any  fentence, 

1  which  deftroys  the  continuity  and  flow  of 
fpeech,  and  makes  it  run  like  a  {hallow 
ftream  chafing  among  pebbles. 

The  next  and  laft  compofition  of  this 
kind  is  of  words  with  words  into  fenten- 


ces. 
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Ch.  6.  ces.  In  order  to  make  this  compofitiori 
pleafant,  the  words  fhould  run  into  one  an¬ 
other,  fo  that  there  may  be  as  little  flop 
as  poffible  betwixt  them,  and  the  whole 
joined,  as  if  it  were  of  one  continued  tex¬ 
ture,  and  but  one  word  *.  This  is  done 
by  making  either  the  following  word  be¬ 
gin  with  a  vowel,  or,  if  that  cannot  be 
done,  with  a  confonant  that  will  affociate 
with  the  confonant  which  terminates  the 
preceding  word,  if  it  do  not  end  in  a 
vowel.  When  this  is  neglected,  the  com- 
Dofition  becomes  broken,  harfh,  and  au- 
ftere,  as  the  Halicarnaflian  has  Ihewn  very 
evidently,  in  his  fine  criticifm  upon  the 
compolition  of  Pindar  and  Thucydides  f. 
How  defective,  in  this  particular,  our  Eng- 
lifh,  and  other  dialedts  of  the  Teutonic, 
are,  imift  be  evident  to  every  attentive  ob- 
ferver,  mod  of  our  words  beginning  and 
ending  with  mutes  or  liquids  that  will 
not  alfociate  together,  or  with  vowels,  of 
which  we  cannot  help  the  gaping  upon 
one  another. 


*  The  Halicarnaffian,  fpeaking  of  this  kind  of  compo* 

fition,  fa  vs,  y  vv&nwpQczi  a>  \vt\ot£  x^ioi  y.ai  ervvvpccvtxi  vavzx  tcx  (xq* 
p/a -rwf  fjuw,  o^/v  dscTEXuyra  Svvajxis.  fed-  zz* 

Ylsfi  truvQscrta;,  feff.  ZZ. 


Thus 
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Thus  from  obfervations,  which  I  am  Ch.  6. 
perfuaded  would  at  firft  fight  appear,  al- 
moft  to  every  reader,  minute  and  trifling, 
we  are  able  to  explain  how  one  lan- 

*  9 

guage  comes  to  be  more  pleafant  to  the 
ear  than  another.  It  was  in  this  way  that 
the  antient  mafters  of  art  explained  every 
thing,  and  made  a  fcience  of  criticiftn,  e- 
ven  of  that  part  of  it  which  relates  to  the 
found  of  language,  and  which,  by  many, 
is  thought  to  be  judged  of  only  by  fenfe 
and  irrational  feeling.  We  may  then  clear¬ 
ly  fee  the  reafon  why  the  Greek  is  a 
fmoother  and  more  agreeable  language  to 
the  ear  than  the  Englilh,  or  any  other  of 
Gothic  extra  (Sion  ;  and  why  the  Greeks, 
when  they  came  to  polifh  their  language, 
threw  off  the  old  Hebrew  termination  in 
mutes,  of  which  the  Latins  have  retained 
fo  much,  as  I  had  occafion  before  to  ob- 
ferve,  and  ended  all  their  words  in  vowels 
or  liquids  ;  nor  even  all  the  liquids,  as 
the  Latins  do,  but  only  fuch  of  them  as 
they  thought  of  moft  pleafant  found.  In 
this  way  we  can  account  why,  in  place  of 
the  Latin  legit ,  the  Greeks  fay  My&,  and  in 
place  of  legunt ,  xtyovn  or  Kiywt,  with  a  v 
added  to  it,  when  a  vowel  follows  in  the 
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Ch.  6.  beginning  of  the  next  word,  to  prevent  a 
difagreeable  hiatus  in  the  pronunciation. 
In  fhort,  the  great  difference,  as  appears 
to  me,  betwixt  the  Greek  and  its  lifter 
dialecfts,  fuch  as  the  Hebrew,  Teutonic, 
and  Celtic,  is  that  the  Greeks,  a  moft  in¬ 
genious  people,  and  of  a  truly  mufical  ear, 
cultivated  and  refined  the  mother-tongue, 
in  found  as  well  as  expreffion,  while  the 
other  nations  ftill  kept  it  in  the  rude  ftate 
in  which  they  found  it. 

The  extraordinary  care  and  attention, 
which  the  Greeks  bellowed  upon  the  found 
of  their  language,  is  a  matter  of  curiofity 
to  thofe  who  have  ftudied  this  language ; 
but  as  it  does  not  belong  to  the  hiftory  of 
language  in  general,  I  have  thrown  fome 
obfervations  upon  that  fubjedt  into  a  differ- 
tation  by  itfelf,  annexed  to  this  volume.  I 
will  therefore  here  conclude  what  I  had 
to  fay  of  the  compofition  of  articulate 
founds,  and  proceed  to  the  compofition  of 
the  fecond  part  of  the  matter  of  language, 
viz.  accent „ 


v 
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CHAP.  VII. 

Of  the  compofition  of  accents  in  the  antient 
languages . — The  variety  of  that  compofition 
in  Greek . — Not  fo  great  in  Lathis — The  ef¬ 
fect  of  it  upon  the  fylc . 


I  Have  given,  in  the  preceding  boob, 
the  analyfis  of  this  part  of  language, 
and  explained  the  nature  of  it.  I  am  now 
to  fhew  the  compofition  of  it,  and  the  ef¬ 
fects  which  it  muft  produce  upon  lan¬ 
guage.  And  though  we  have  not  the 
practice  of  the  antient  accents,  any  man 
who  has  the  leaft  knowledge  of  mufic  muft 
know  the  effect  which  the  mixture  of 
grave  end  acute  tones  muft  produce.  We 
all  know,  that  a  monotony  in  fpeaking  is 
difagreeable  ;  but  we  have  no  other  way 
of  avoiding  it,  but  by  tones  expreffive  of 
fome  fentiment  or  feeling.  Thefe  the  an- 
tients  had  as  well  as  we,  but  they  had  be- 
fides  fyllabic  tones,  which  we  have  not, 
and  which  muft  have  made  their  language 
found  in  our  ears  fomething  like  recita- 

3  B  2  iive  ; 
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rive  ;  and  if  we  were  to  hear  it,  perhaps 
fome  among  us  would  call  it  cant .  But 
the  little  variety  of  thefe  fyllabic  tones, 
there  being  no  more  of  them  than  a  fifth 
and  a  fundamental,  and  the  voice  not  reft- 
ing  upon  them,  but  running  them  on 
without  interruption,  diftinguilhed  them 
fufficiently  from  mufic  or  cant 

If  indeed  every  word  had  been  accented 
in  the  fame  way,  and  the  voice  had  always 
rifen  to  a  fifth  at  equal  intervals,  there 
would  have  been  an  uniformity  in  their 
accents,  which  would  have  made  them 
not  very  agreeable.  And  it  was  fome- 
thing  of  that  uniformity  which  Quindli- 
lian  complains  of  in  his  own  language, 
where  all  the  words  were  fo  far  accented  in 
the  fame  way,  that  none  of  them  was  a- 
cuted  upon  the  lad  fyllable.  But  the 
Greek  language  had  all  the  variety  in  this 
refpecl  that  two  accents  could  give  ;  for 
the  acute  accent  was  laid  indifferently  up¬ 
on  any  fyllable  of  the  word,  if  not  be- 
yond  the  antepenult,  though  always  ac¬ 
cording  to  certain  rules  ;  for  nothing  in 

*  The  Halicarnaffian,  fpeaking  on  this  fubjeft,  fays* 
that  profe  compofition  ihould  be  not  IfAfttKnt,  as  it 

Ihould  be  f vf>vQ/u,ez  not  Ivpvfyoc.  —  Uepl  cnjvbig,  fsci,  ii*  in  fine, 

that 
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that  language  was  without  rule,  that  Ch.  ym 


could,  by  its  nature,  be  fubjedted  to  rule. 

The  effedt  of  thefe  accents,  properly  di- 
verfified,  upon  their  compofition,  muft  have 
been  very  great.  I  know  well,  that  the  mere 
modern  reader  will  have  no  idea  of  this ; 
and  many,  even  of  the  learned,  are  un¬ 
willing  to  believe  it.  But  the  authority  of 
the  Halicarnaffian  upon  the  point  is  ex- 
prefs  and  decifive.  He  fays,  66  That  rhe- 
“  torical  compofition  is  a  kind  of  mufic, 
“  differing  from  fong  or  inftrumental  mu- 
“  lie,  in  the  degree,  not  in  the  kind.  For, 
“  in  this  compofition,  the  words  have  me- 
“  lody,  rhythm,  variety,  or  change,  and  what 
iC  is  proper  or  becoming  *.  So  that  the  ear 
“  in  it,  as  well  as  in  mufic,  is  delighted 
“  with  the  melody,  moved  by  the  rhythm, 
“  — is  fond  of  variety,  and  defires,  with  all 
“  thefe,  what  is  proper  and  fuitable.  The 
“  difference  therefore  is  only  of  greater  or 
“  lefs.”  And  a  little  after  this,  fpeaking 
of  the  way  of  varying  compofition  agree- 
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Ch.  7.  ably,  he  fays,  “  That  long  and  fhort 
46  words,  rough  and  fmooth,  fhould  be 
“  mixed,  fo  that  there  fhould  not  be 
iC  together  many  words  of  few  fylla- 
44  bles,  nor  many  polyfyllables  ;  neither 
44  fhould  words  of  the  fame  tone  be  be- 
c<  fide  one  another,  nor  words  of  the 
<c  fame  quantity  And  in  another  paf- 
fage  f  he  fays,  “  That  in  order  to  make 
“  compofition  beautiful  and  pleafant,  there 
44  muft  be  a  noble  melody,  and  a  rhythm 
44  of  dignity.”  The  laft  paffage  I  fhall 
mention  is  where  he  fays  J,  That  the  beft 
flyle  is  that  which  has  the  greateft  varie¬ 
ty  ;  and  among  other  varieties,  he  men¬ 
tions,  “  different  rhythms  in  different  pla- 
44  ces,  figures  of  all  kinds,  and  different 
44  tones  of  the  voice,  (which  made  what 
44  they  called  profody ),  fuch  as  by  their  va- 
44  riety  do  not  tire.”  And  in  what  he  has 
written  upon  the  ftyle  of  Demofthenes,  the 
firfl  diftinguifhing  characteriftic  he  men- 


*  S'n  byoieTOvct  -rap  vymorovoig ,  /. cySi  o/uotoxpovoc  ?rocp  oyoio^povotg. 

Ibid.  ix.  initio. 

f  Mz\og  Ivytvig — pvQpcog  oc%iupctxTix.(rg.  Ibid.  13. 

\  Kcu  rxcr&g  tpuwg  ui  y.ahvy.tvai  7rpoauSicKt  Siafopat,  x\StfTUO'oci  7toi- 
xi\icc  to y  xopcv.  Ibid.  ip. 
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tions  of  his  compofition  is  the  ippiMu,  or  Ch.  7. 
melody  of  it  *. 

I  have  given  thefe  paflages  at  fome 
length,  becaufe  they  prove  evidently,  that 
the  mixture  of  tones  was  a  beauty  in  com¬ 
pofition  which  the  Greeks  ftudied,  though 
we  have  hardly  an  idea  of  it;  and  that 
thofe  who  deny  the  exiftence  of  fuch  tones, 
take  away  a  confiderable  part,  both  of  the 
Greek  grammar,  and  of  the  ornament  of 
their  compofition  ;  and  may  be  really  faid 
to  disfigure  the  language,  doing  all  in 
their  power  to  make  it  as  harfh  and  bar¬ 
barous,  and  as  little  favoured  by  the  mufes 
and  graces,  as  the  northern  languages  of 
Europe. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

Of  the  compofition  of  accents  in  Englifh ,  and 
of  Englifh  verfe, 

I  Have  faid,  and  I  think  proved,  that  Ch.  §« 
though  in  Englifh  we  have  fome  fyl- 
lables  longer  than  others,  yet  our  verfe  is 

•  Hff*  Trig  fuvcTTiTtg  t5  Atft-wSivZg,  />.  ipa-  1 93.  Edit.  Sylburg. 

made., 
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Ch.  8.  made,  not  by  quantity,  but  by  what  we 
call  accent ;  and  I  am  now  to  {hew  in  what 
manner  it  is  fo  made.  It  may  be  thought, 
that  according  to  the  rules  of  method,  I 
ought  to  have  delayed  this  till  I  came  to  treat 
of  poetry :  but,  according  to  my  notion  of 
that  art,  verfe  is  not  at  all  eflential  to  it; 
but  there  may  be  excellent  poetry,  and  I 
think  I  know  fome  fuch,  in  profe ;  as,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  may  be  verfe  with¬ 
out  poetry.  I  therefore  confider  verfe  only 
as  a  fpecies  of  ftyle  or  compofition ;  and, 
as  I  think,  that  it  is  made  in  Englifh  by  a 
certain  compofition  of  accents,  it  belongs 
to  the  fubjedl  of  which  we  are  now  treat¬ 
ing- 

Our  Englilh  verfe,  though  it  be  not 
formed  by  quantity,  and  therefore  is  ef- 
fentially  different  from  the  antient  verfe, 
yet  it  may  be  confidered  as  a  fpecies  of 
rhythm.  For  rhythm,  as  we  have  feen,  is  a 
very  general  idea,  comprehending  every  kind 
of  motion  in  which  the  mind  perceives  any 
relation  or  analogy  of  parts,  and  is  divi¬ 
ded,  as  we  have  feen,  into  feveral  fpeciefes. 
But  we  need  here  take  notice  only  of  two 
of  them ;  that  which  is  produced  by  the 
mixture  of  loud  and  foft  founds,  and  that 

which 
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which  arifes  from  the  diftance  or  intervals  Ch.  8. 
betwixt  fuch  founds.  Of  thefe  two  fpe- 
ciefes  of  rhythm,  if  I  am  not  miftaken, 
the  mu  fie  of  a  drum  and  the  rhythm  of 
our  Englifti  verfe  is  compounded.  For 
there  muft  be  in  it  both  louder  and  fofter 
founds ;  that  is,  accented,  and  not  accent¬ 
ed  fyllables ;  and  thefe  muft  return  at  e- 
qual  intervals,  or  fuch  as  have  fome  other 
ratio  to  one  another,  otherwife  there  is  no 
verfe. 

To  be  convinced  that  this  is  the  nature 
of  our  verfe,  a  very  little  attention  will  be 
necefiary :  for  we  have  no  more  to  do  but 
to  repeat  any  verfe  in  Englifti,  and  we 
fhall  find,  that  without  the  alternate  per- 
cuftlon  of  the  accented  and  unaccented 
fyllable,  it  would  not  be  verfe. 

There  is  however  fomething  more  re¬ 
quired  to  complete  the  verfe  ;  and  that  is, 
a  certain  number  of  fyllables :  for  if  thefe 
alternate  pulfations  were  to  go  on  without 
any  determined  meafure,  they  would  not 
make  verfe.  But  thefe,  with  a  certain 
number  of  fyllables,  are,  I  fay,  all  that  is 
required  to  make  verfe  in  Englifti.  We 
have  indeed  added  rhyme ,  which  is  made 
by  the  laft  fyllables  of  the  number  that 
Yol.II.  3  C  makes 
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Ch.  8.  makes  the  verfe,  being  of  the  like  found. 
But  it  is  no  more  than  a  barbarous  orna¬ 
ment  *  of  our  verfe,  which  came  origi¬ 
nally  from  the  Arabs,  who  introduced  it 
with  their  other  arts  into  Europe.  It  was 
firft  ufed  by  the  monks  in  their  Latin 
verfe,  the  only  verfe  at  that  time  known ; 
and  it  was  afterwards  adopted  into  our 
vernacular  verfe,  when  we  began  to  com- 
pofe  in  our  mother-tongues.  And  indeed 
it  appears  to  me  to  be  necelfary  for  verfe 
in  mo fc  of  the  other  modern  languages  of 
Europe,  and  particularly  the  French. 

But  our  accents,  beiides  that  they  make 
our  language  capable  of  blank  verfe,  I 
will  undertake  to  fhew,  as  I  promifed, 
give  a  beauty  and  variety  to  our  verfe. 


*  It  was  not  unknown  to  the  antients,  and  was  rec¬ 
koned  among  their  figures  of  fpeech,  under  the  name  of 
c/u.oior(\ivrv-  It  is  ufed  fometiroes  by  Homer,  when  he  has 
a  mind  to  make  his  flyle  very  fweet  and  pleafant,  as  in 
the  firfb  fimile  of  the  Iliad,  and  the  famous  fimile  of  the 
nightingale  in  the  OdyfTey :  but  it  is  rarely  ;  and  it  can  be 
fhewn,  that  he  has  avoided  it  upon  fvmdry  occafions.  It 
is  therefore  the  conilant  ufe  of  it  that  is  barbarous,  efpe- 
ciaily  in  long  and  grave  works.  For  if  it  were  to  be  ufed 
only  in  fong  or  in  inert  light  pieces  of  the  Anacreontic  kind, 
(which  is  the  way  that  Milton  has  ufed  it),  it  might  pafs 
for  an  ornament  in  our  modern  poetry,  for  want  of  bet¬ 
ter. 


fuch 
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fuch  as  is  not  to  be  found  in  that  of  any  Ch.  8* 


other  language  of  Europe.  And  this,  I 
hope,  will  bring  me  in  favour  again  with 
my  Englifh  reader ;  who  would  no  doubt 
be  much  difpleafed  with  what  I  have  faid 
in  general  of  our  Englifh  verfiilcation,  and 
particularly  with  the  comparifon  I  made 
of  it  to  a  drum. 

The  Englifh  verfe,  then,  befides  that  it 
requires  not  the  jingle  of  like  endings, 
and  b elides  the  variety  that  it  admits  of 
long  and  fhort  verfe,  which  it  has  in  com¬ 
mon  with  the  verfification  of  other  lan- 
1  •  ■ 

guages  in  Europe,  has  this  further  variety 
from  its  accents,  that  it  may  have  the  loud 
ftroke  or  percuffion,  either  firft  or  laft. 
And  according  to  this  difference,  we  have 
two  different  kinds  of  verfe  in  Englifh  ; 
the  one  of  which  we  may  call  lambic ,  if 
we  muff  needs  liken  our  metre  to  the  an- 
tient,  and  the  other  Trochaic .  The  firft  is 
formed  when  the  ftrong  ictus  is  laft,  and 
the  weak  firft ;  or,  in  other  words,  when 
the  unaccented  fyllable  is  firft,  and  the 
accented  laft.  Of  this  kind  is  our  long 
verfe,  which  we  dignify  with  the  name  of 
Hexameter ,  or  Heroic ,  fuch  as  that  of  Mil- 


ton 
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Ch.  8.  ton  in  the  Paradife  loft  And  I  think  it 
muft  be  acknowledged,  that  the  march  of 

this 


*  It  may  be  obferved,  that  Milton  ufes  a  little  free¬ 
dom  fometimes  in  the  beginning  of  this  verfe,  by  making 
the  firft  foot  of  it  a  Trochee  inftead  of  an  Iambus  ;  that 
is,  beginning  with  an  accented  fyllable  ;  as  in  this  verfe  : 

“  Daughter  of  God  and  man,  accomplilh’d  Eve.” 

And  he  has  been  followed  in  this  by  later  poets ;  Mr 
Pope  particularly,  as  in  this  verfe  : 

44  Pleafures  the  fex,  as  children  birds  purfue.” 

It  is  an  irregularity,  if  it  may  be  called  one,  which  gives 
a  beautiful  variety  to  the  verfe,  by  interrupting  the  mo¬ 
notony  of  the  lambics  ;  and  I  wonder  that  it  is  not  more 
ufed.  But  Milton,  who  has  varied  his  verification,  I 
‘  think,  more  than  any  other  of  our  poets,  fometimes 
breaks  the  meafure  of  the  verfe  altogether  ;  as  in  this 
line  : 

t£  Burnt  after  him  to  the  bottomlefs  pit.” 


Nor  are  we  to  imagine,  that  Milton  did  this  through  ne¬ 
gligence,  or  as  not  knowing  the  nature  of  the  verfe  he 
ufed ;  but  it  was  to  give  a  variety  to  his  verfe,  and  fome 
relief  to  tile  ear,  which  might  otherwife  be  tired  with 
the  conftant  repetition  of  the  fame  meafure.  It  is  for 
this  reafon  that  we  have,  both  in  Homer  and  Virgil,  irre¬ 
gularities  of  a  like  kind  ;  fuch  as  Anapselts  in  place  of 
Dactyls,  and  lambics  or  Trochaics  in  place  of  Spondees, 
which  have  been  noted  by  the  critics ;  and  the  effect 
they  had  upon  the  verfe  obferved,  either  in  making  it 
empty,  and  as  it  were  hollow,  or  tumid  and  big-bellied. 
And  our  Shakefpeare,  I  obferve,  though  not  learned  like 
Milton,  and  following  only  the  dilates  of  nature  and  an 
excellent  genius,  has,  in  fome  of  the  palllonate  parts  of 

his 
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this  verfe  is  grave  and  majeftic,  and  well  Ch.  8. 
Puked  to  heroic  argument ;  efpecially  if  it 


his  plays,  broken  the  meafure  of  his  verfe,  and,  as  the 
antient  tragic  poets  were  in  life  to  do,  made  a  kind  of 
monody  of  it,  in  a  different  fort  of  verfe.  Of  this  kind 
is  what  he  makes  King  Lear  fay,  when  he  difcovers  his 
daughter  Cordelia : 

<c  Pray  do  not  mock  me  : 

“  I  am  a  very  foolifh  fond  old  man, 

“  Fourfcore  and  upwards  : 

* 4  Not  an  hour  more  or  lefs  ; 

“  And,  to  deal  plainly, 

“  I  fear  I  am  not  in  my  perfect  mind.” 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  in  words  of  two  or  more 
fyllables,  the  poet  is  not  at  liberty  to  alter  the  ufual  way 
of  accenting  the  word.  In  monofyllables  he  has  a  great¬ 
er  liberty,  but  which  he  ought  not  to  abufe  by  laying 
the  accent  upon  infignificant  monofyllables  that  will  bear 
no  emphafis,  fuch  as  a,  or  the,  or  to ,  or  by ,  &c.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  a  great  beauty  of  verfe,  when  the  mo* 
nofyllable  on  which  the  accent  is  thrown,  is  a  word  that 
not  only  will  bear  an  emphafis,  but  requires  it.  So  that 
the  accent,  which  is  the  elevation  of  the  voice  upon  one 
Jyllable  of  the  word,  and  the  emphafis,  which  is  the 
fame  elevation  upon  a  word  of  a  fentence,  in  order  to  dif- 
tinguifh  it  from  the  reft,  concur  together.  And  this  is  one 
of  the  beauties  of  that  celebrated  diflich  of  Mr  Denham, 
in  his  Cooper's  Hill ,  which  Mr  Dryden  propofes  as  a  pro¬ 
blem  to  exercife  the  wits  of  the  critics,  to  difcover  the 
reafons  why  it  is  fo  harmonious. 

€<  Tho’  deep,  yet  clear;  tho*  gentle,  yet  not  dull; 
l<  Strong,  without  rage;  without  o’erflowing,  full.” 


where 
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Ch.  8,  be  not  tagged  with  rhyme.  It  confifts  of 
ten  fyllables ;  and,  if  we  pleafe,  We  may 
divide  it  into  feet  of  two  fyllables  each, 
and  call  them  lambic ;  and  in  this  way  we 
ihall  have  five  feet  in  the  line. 

Out  of  this  verfe  is  made  a  fhorter,  by 
cutting  off  two  fyllables,  fo  that  it  confifts 
only  of  four  lambics.  This  is  the  verfe 
which  Dean  Swift  commonly  ufes,  as  in 

where  tlie  emphafis,  as  well  as  the  accent,  falls  upon 
the  monofyllables  deep)  clear ,  firong ,  rage ,  and  full.  But 
this  is  not  the  only  beauty  of  thofe  lines.  For,  in  the 
firfl  place,  There  are  the  antithefes  of  deep  and  clear , — 
gentle  and  dull, — frong  and  without  rage, — and  full ,  'with¬ 
out  o* er flowing.  2dly ,  If  thefe  antithefes  had  been  all  ex- 
prefibd  in  the  fame  manner,  I  fhould  have  thought  there 
were  too  many  of  them,  and  that  the  compoiition  was 
too  uniform.  But  there  is  only  a  fimiiarity  in  the  two 
firft  of  them  ;  which  being  carried  no  farther,  I  think,  is 
a  beauty.  And  the  expreffion  of  the  two  in  the  fecond 
line  is  different,  not  only  from  thofe  in  the  firft,  but  from 
one  another.  Thefe  are  beanties  of  compofition  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  verfifi cation.  But,  laftly ,  There  is  a  fur¬ 
ther  beauty  in  the  verfification  befides  that  already  ob- 
ferved ;  namely,  that  the  fecond  line  begins  with  a  Tro¬ 
chee,  that  is,  with  an  accented  fyllable,  in  place  of  an 
unaccented,  with  which  the  firft  line  begins.  This  gives 
a  flow  to  the  fecond  line  very  different  from  that  of  the 
firft,  and  gives  a  beautiful  variety  to  the  whole,  which 
otherwife  the  four  antithefes,  notwithftanding  the  change 
of  expreffion,  would  render  a  little  too  uniform  in  the 
ftru&ure. 


the 
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the  ode  to  Stella  on  her  birthday,  begin 
ning  thus : 

Thou,  Stella,  waft  no  longer  young. 

When  firft  for  thee  my  lyre  I  ftrung. 

It  is  of  lefs  gravity  than  the  other,  becaufe 
it  has  not  the  fame  length  or  flow.  But  it 
is,  I  think,  a  pretty  kind  of  verfe,  capable 
of  being  adapted  both  to  grave  and  to 
light  fubjedts  ;  which  laft  it  fuits  very  well, 
with  the  addition  of  thofe  double  and  un¬ 
common  rhymes,  which  Butler  and  Swift 
have  ufed  with  fo  much  fuccefs ;  fuch  as, 

Pulpit  drum  eccleftaftic, 

Beat  with  fift  inftead  of  a  flick. 

And, 

His  brawny  back,  and  Tides  Herculean, 
Support  the  ftar,  and  firing  cerulean. 

This  verfe  may  be  further  fhortened,  by 
cutting  off  another  foot,  fo  that  it  fhall 
confifl  only  of  three  lambics ;  as, 

Tho’  thou  the  waters  warp, 

Thy  fling  is  not  fo  fharp. 

Or  it  may  be  flill  further  curtailed,  and 
reduced  to  two ;  as, 


What 
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g#  What  place  is  here  ? 

^  What  fcenes  appear ! 

When  thus  fhortened,  it  lofes  all  its  gra¬ 
vity,  and  becomes  only  fit  for  fong  or 
dance. 

The  other  kind  of  verfe  is  made  by  put- 
ing  the  accented  fyllable  firft,  as  in  the 
fong, 

s  •  S  t 

Before  Porto  Bello  lying,  &c. 

And  that  this  is  the  nature  of  the  verfe, 
is  evident  from  this  very  line,  where  we 
are  obliged,  in  order  to  make  the  verfe  run, 
to  vary  from  the  ordinary  ufe  of  accenting 
the  word  before ,  by  laying  the  accent  on 
the  firft  fyllable  inftead  of  the  laft. 

This  kind  of  verfe,  as  well  as  the  other, 
may  be  agreeably  varied  by  joining  toge¬ 
ther  long  and  fliort  verfes.  Thus,  in  the 
fong  juft  now  mentioned,  to  a  verfe  of 
four  trochaic  feet,  is  joined  a  verfe  of  three, 
with  a  refiduary  fyllable  or  half-foot,  as 
we  may  call  it,  in  this  manner : 

Before  Porto  Bello  lying  \ 

On  the  gently  fwelling  flood. 

Mr  Weft,  in  his  excellent  tranflation  of 
the  Iphigeneia  of  Euripides,  has  fhewn  us, 

that 
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that  this  kind  will  do  in  Englifh  without  Ch.  8« 
rhyme.  In  the  fifth  adl  of  this  play,  Eu- 
ripides  has  thought  proper  to  change  the 
meafure  of  the  verfe,  from  lambics  to  Tro- 
chaics,  when  he  comes  to  defcribe  the  pre¬ 
parations  for  the  facrifice  of  Oreftes.  And 
he  has  introduced  a  converfation  in  this 
kind  of  verfe,  betwixt  Iphigeneia  and 
Thoas,  which  Mr  Weft  has  rendered  in 
Englifh  Trochaics,  in  the  following  manner. 

Iph.  Know’ll  thou  what  fhould  now  be  ordered  ? 

Tho.  ’Tis  thy  office  to  prefcribe. 

Iph.  Let  them  bind  in  chains  the  flrangers. 

Tho.  Canfl  thou  fear  they  fhould  efcape  ? 

Iph.  Trull  no  Greek  ;  Greece  is  perfidious. 

Tho.  Slaves,  depart,  and  bind  the  Greeks. 

Iph.  Having  bound,  conduct  them  hither,  &c. 

% 

It  is  the  beft  imitation  of  antient  verfe  I 
have  ever  feen,  and  fliews  what  can  be 
done  in  our  language  without  rhyme,  not 
only  in  our  long  lambic,  but  in  other 
kinds  of  verfe.  I  wonder  that  we  have  not 
feen  more  of  the  Time  kind,  now  that  Mr 
Weft  has  fet  the  example. 

The  nature  of  this  verfe  is  not  fo  grave 
as  that  of  our  lambic  ;  and,  like  the  antient 
Trochaics,  it  is  fit  for  merriment  and  dan- 
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dug  efpecially  when  it  is  fliortened  by 
cutting  off  a  foot  or  two ;  as, 

Or  where  Hebrus  wanders. 

Rolling  in  meanders. 

i 

And, 

Rending  mountains. 

Curling  fountains. 

But  neither  is  this  all  the  variety  of 
which  Englifh  verfe  is  capable  ;  for  this 
mixture  of  accented  and  unaccented  fyl- 
lables  may  be  (till  farther  diverffied,  by 
making  the  interval  betwixt  the  accented 
fjllables  double,  and  having  twice  the 
number  of  unaccented  as  of  accented. 


*  The  antients  had  a  kind  of  verfe,  the  meafure  of 
which  was  luited  to  dancing  ;  and  accordingly  they  dan¬ 
ced  to  it„  This  kind  of  poetry  they  called  v7ropgvf/.a.  Of 
this  kind  were  many  of  Pindar’s  odes,  as  Plutarch  in¬ 
forms  us,  in  his  treatife  of  Mufic  ;  Plutarch.  Opufcul.  e- 
dit  Frohen .  pag.  550.  Vfhere  he  hkewife  tells  us,  that 
the  meafure  of  this  verfe  was  fo  much  of  the  fait  ant  kind, 
that  it  was  immediately  known  and  diftinguifhed  ;  for, 
fays  he,  of  a  certain  poet  and  mufician,  whom  he  calls 
Xenodamus,  there  is  preserved  to  us  a  long,  l  l<rTt 

^av tpw  -And  lt  aPPears»  from  a  paflage  of  Ari- 

ftotle,  Poetic,  c.  1  in  fine,  that  the  Dithyrambic  poetry, 
and  another  kind,  which  he  calls  tuv  y oy.uv  nokwis*  was  all 
of  that  kind 3 

\ 
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This  kind  of  verfe  may  be  called  Anapa*- 
jlic,  if  we  will  ftill  carry  on  the  compari- 
fon  betwixt  our  verfe  and  the  antient.  An 
example  of  it  we  have  in  the  two  following 
lines ; 

From  the  knaves,  and  the  fools,  and  the  fops  of 
the  time  ; 

From  the  drudges  in  profe,  and  the  triflers  in 
rhyme. 

Where  we  fee  the  number  of  unaccented 
fyllables  is  double  the  number  of  accent¬ 
ed,  the  iff  us  of  the  verfe  falling  always 
upon  the  third  fyllable,  inftead  of  the  firft 
or  fecond,  as  in  the  Trochaic  and  Iambic 
verfe. 

This  kind  of  verfe  admits  of  variety,  as 
well  as  the  other  two ;  for,  inftead  of  twelve 
fyllables,  or  four  feet,  as  in  the  example 
I  have  given,  it  may  confift  only  of  eleven, 
as  in  the  old  fong, 

My  time,  O  ye  Mufes  !  was  happily  fpent, 

When  Phebe  went  with  me  where-ever  I  went. 

Where  the  firft  foot  is  an  Iambic,  and  all 
the  reft  Anapsefts.  Or  it  may  be  varied  in 
another  way,  by  preferving  the«fame  num¬ 
ber  of  fyllables,  making  the  firft  foot  like- 

3  D  2  .  wife 
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Ch.  8.  wife  an  Iambic,  and  the  fame  number  of 
Anapaefts,  but  a  refiduary  fyliable  over  the 
laft  Anapaeft  ;  as  in  thefe  lines, 

If  e’er  in  thy  fight  I  found  favour,  Apollo, 

Defend  me  from  all  the  difafters  that  follow. 


This  verfe  is  a  graver  meafure  than  the 
Trochaic,  as  it  begins  with  a  fofter  found, 
and  has  two  of  thefe  in  place  of  one  loud.  At 
the  fame  time  the  iftns  of  it  is  more  percept¬ 
ible,  by  the  interval  being  greater;  and  there¬ 
fore  it  is  a  meafure  of  fpirit  and  movement. 
I  do  not  know  that  it  has  ever  been  tried 
without  rhyme  :  but  I  fee  no  reafon  why 
a  blank  verfe  of  this  kind  fhould  not  an- 
fvver  as  well  as  the  Trochaic  blank  verfe. 

B  elides  all  thefe  varieties,  there  are  paufes 
in  our  Engiifh  verfe,  particularly  our  blank 
verfe,  fuch  as  the  fenfe  requires,  and 
which  it  is  In  our  power  to  diverfify  as 
much  as  the  fame  paufes  in  profe  ;  fo  that 
we  may  give  to  our  verfe  all  the  variety 
of  profe  compofition  in  periods.  This  the 
antients  efteemed  a  beauty,  even  in  their 
verfe  *  ;  and  it  is  much  more  fo  in  ours, 

as 

*  The  HalicarnaTian,  in  the  26th  feet,  of  his  treatife 
upon  Compoiition,  praifes  a  poem  for  refembling,  in  its. 

compofition, 
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as  it  fupplies  the  want  of  other  beauties  Ch.  8, 
which  they  have.  And  it  is  one  of  the 
things  which,  in  my  opinion,  gives  a  very 
great  fuperiority  to  our  verfe  over  that  of 
the  French,  who  can  have  but  one  paufe, 
at  lead  in  their  long  verfe,  and  that  is  al¬ 
ways  made  by  the  c&fura  in  the  middle  of 
it. 

The  longeft  verfe  we  commonly  ufe,  is 
of  the  kind  I  firft  mentioned,  viz.  the  ten- 
fyllable  Iambic,  or  Hexameter,  as  we  call 
it.  But  our  language  will  bear  a  longer 
verfe  ;  for  we  may  run  out  the  Hexameter 
to  twelve  fyllables,  which  is  wdiat  we  call 
an  Alexandria n  line ,  and  which,  in  compo- 
fition  with  other  verfes,  has,  I  think,  a 
very  good  effedl.  It  is  fometimes  ufed  in 
Hexameters ;  but  it  always  concludes  that 
kind  of  verfe  which  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Jlanza .  This  is  the  greateft 
combination  of  verfe  that  we  have  in  Eng- 
lifti,  confiding  of  no  lefs  than  nine  lines, 

compofition,  profe  that  is  well  compofed  :  for,  he  fays, 
it  ought  to  have  all  the  properties  of  good  profe,  and 
particularly  it  ought  to  have  periods  of  different  lengths, 
and  different  ftructures,  and  divided  into  members  like- 
wife  of  different  lengths,  and  fuch  as  do  not  coincide 
with  the  verfe,  but  cut  it,  and  thereby  conceal  the  mea- 
fure,  and  make  it  found  like  profe. 
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Ch.  8.  of  which  eight  are  Hexameters,  and  the 
laft,  as  I  faid,  an  Alexandrian.  It  has 
four  lines  that  muft  rhyme  together,  viz. 
the  2d,  4th,  5th,  and  7th  ;  and  the  ift 
rhymes  with  the  3d,  and  the  6th  with  the 
8  th  and  9  th..  This  fo  great  variety  of  rhyme 
thus  intermixed,  makes  the  compofition  of 
the  ftanza  very  difficult :  but,  if  well  corn- 
po fed,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  fineft  of  all 
Engliffi  verfe ;  for  it  has  a  great  compafs, 
and  takes  in  a  much  greater  variety  of 
matter,  than  any  other  rhyming  verfe  we 
have,  without  breaking  it  down  into  ffiort 
fentences  of  ten  fyllables,  as  is  now  com¬ 
monly  done  in  our  rhyming  poetry.  And 
the  rhyme  being  fo  much  varied  and  in¬ 
termixed,  has,  I  think,  a  better  efFedt  than 
in  any  other  verfe.  Then  it  allows  all  the 
freedom  of  compofition  which  was  ufed 
of  old  both  in  our  verfe  and  profe.  The 
poet  therefore  in  the  ftanza  may  tranfpofe 
and  arrange  words  in  a  manner  that  would 
not  be  tolerated  in  any  other  kind  of  poe¬ 
try.  He  is  likewife  indulged  in  the  ufe  of 
old  words  and  phrafes,  which  gives  to  the 
compofition  that  raft  of  antiquity,  which 
the  Halicarnaffian  praifes  in  the  ftyle  of 
Plato  ;  and  which,  if  not  carried  fo  far 
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as  to  make  the  didtion  uncouth  and  ob-  Ch.  8. 
fcure,  is,  I  think  a  great  beauty.  Fur¬ 
ther,  he  is  exempted  from  the  bondage 
impofed  by  modern  cuftom  of  ending 
his  line  with  a  word  of  importance  in  the 
fentence,  being  at  liberty  to  conclude  even 
the  ftanza  with  any  word  that  is  proper, 
juft  as  he  would  conclude  a  period  in  profe. 
Laftly,  and  which  perhaps  is  the  greateft 
privilege  of  all,  he  may  make  his  ftyle  as 
fimple  as  he  pleafes,  or  is  proper  for  the 
fubjedt.  This  too  is  an  indulgence  hi  fa¬ 
vour  of  antiquity  ;  for  the  ftyle  of  our 
poetry  of  old  was  much  more  fimple  than 
it  is  now.  Verfe  of  this  kind,  if  not  firft 
pradtifed,  was  moft  pradlifed  by  Spenfer  ; 
who  has  been  very  fuccefsfully  imitated, 
firft  by  Mr  Thomfon,  in  his  Caflle  of  Indo¬ 
lence,  the  beft,  in  my  judgement,  of  all 
his  works ;  and  next  by  Dr  Beattie,  in  his 
Minjlrel ,  an  author  who  is  very  well  known, 
and  juftly  celebrated,  for  his  philofophical 
writings,  as  well  as  poetical  compofitions. 

The  ftanza,  though  it  have  a  greater 
variety  of  rhymes  than  any  other  Englifh 
verfe,  has  very  little  variety  of  long  and 
fhort  verfes  ;  for  all  its  verfes  are  long  and 
of  equal  length,  except  the  laft,  which  is 

longer 
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Ch.  8.  longer  by  two  fyllables  than  the  reft.  But 
t|ie  Englifh  verfification  admits  of  the 
mixture  of  long  and  fhort  verfes,  and  of 
lambic  and  Trochaic,  in  almoft  infinite  va¬ 
riety  ;  fo  that  in  variety,  as  well  as  in  o- 
ther  beauties,  the  Englifh  verfe  far  exceeds 
that  of  any  other  modern  nation  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  Of  this  excellency  of  the  Englifh 
verfification,  Mr  Dryden  has  given  us  a 
noble  fpecimen,  in  his  ode  on  St  Cecilia, 
where  he  has  difplayed  the  whole  variety 
of  Englifh  numbers  ;  for  we  have  there 
both  lambics  and  Trochaics,  and  verfes  of 
different  lengths,  from  four  fyllables  to 
ten  ;  and  the  different  meafures  are  moffc 
admirably  adapted  to  exprefs  different  fen- 
timents  and  paffions. 

And  thus  I  hope  i  have  fhewn,  that  the 
Englifh  verfification,  though  fo  much  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  antient,  is  far  from  being  con¬ 
temptible,  and  much  fuperior  to  that  of 
the  French,  or  I  believe  of  any  other  na¬ 
tion  in  Europe.  And  let  not  the  reader  be 
fo  much  offended  with  the  comparifon  of 
the  drum  :  for  that  inftrument,  by  the 
mixture  of  loud  and  foft,  and  the  longer 
or  fliorter  intervals  betwixt,  makes  a  mu- 
fie  which  produces  a  great  effeft;  and  it 

would 
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would  not  be  a  bad  eulogium  of  verfe,  to  Ch.  8. 
fay,  that  it  itirred  the  fpirit  like  a  dram  *. 


CHAP.  IX. 

A  *  '  „  » 

Continuation  of  the  fame  fib] eel. — The  La¬ 
tin  •verfe ,  as  zve  read  it ,  not  much  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  Englifh.  —  The  greater 
fweetnefs  of  the  Latin  verfe ,  zvhen  fo 
read ,  owing  to  the  language ,  and  not  to 
the  verff cation. 


I  Will  fay  further,  in  praife  of  our  Eng¬ 
lifh  verfe,  that  the  mufic  of  it  is  not 
very  different  from  that  of  the  Latin  verfe, 
as  we  read  it.  And  what  difference  there 


*  Since  writing  this,  there  has  an  author  fallen  into  my 
hands,  one  John  Mafon,  who  writes  an  efiay  on  the 
power  and  harmony  of  profaic  numbers.  This  author 
has  fet  to  the  mufic  of  the  drum,  fome  Englifh  verfes, 
pag.  1 5.  ;  and  yet  this  fame  author,  in  another  eflay,  on 
poetical  numbers,  would  make  us  believe,  that  our  Eng¬ 
lifh  verfe  is  made  by  lhort  and  long  fyllables,  though 
there  be  no  fuch  thing  as  lhort  and  long  in  the  beating  of 
a  drum  ;  and  though  he  himfelf  confefles,  that  what 
principally  fixes  the  quantity  in  Englifh  numbers,  is  the 
accent ;  pag.  89.  of  the  laft- mentioned  treatife. 
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Ch.  o  is,  arifes  more  from  the  greater  fweetnefs 
of  the  found  of  the  Latin  language,  than 
from  the  meafure  of  the  verfe,  according 
to  our  pronunciation :  for,  as  I  have  {hewn-, 
we  pronounce  the  Latin  verfe,  as  we  do 
our  own,  not  by  quantity,  but  by  accent ; 
fo  that  all  the  mufic  of  Latin  verfe  to  our 
.  ears,  is  produced  by  a  competition  of  ac¬ 
cented  and  unaccented  fyllables,  only  mix¬ 
ed  in  a  manner  fomewhat  different  from 
that  ufed  in  Englifh.  For  the  intervals, 
we  may  obferve,  are  greater  and  more  va¬ 
rious  in  the  Latin  heroic  verfe,  which 
therefore  confifts  of  more  fyllables  than  our 
Englifh  verfe  of  the  fame  kind  :  for  our 
Hexameter  verfe  is  only  of  ten  fyllables  ; 
whereas  the  Latin  is  commonly  of  fourteen 
or  fifteen.  But  in  fhorter  verfe,  finch  as 
the  Sapphic,  the  meafure  may  be  brought 
to  be  almofl  exactly  the  fame,  with  not 
only  the  fame  number  of  iflufes,  or  per- 
cufiions  of  the  accented  fyllables,  but  like- 
wife  the  fame  number  of  fyllables  altoge¬ 
ther,  This  a  late  author  *  has  {hewn,  by 
a  tranflation  which  he  has  given  of  the 

*  -  ■  V-  * 

*  John  Herries,  who  has  written  a  book  that  he  in- 
|titles,  The  Elements  of  Speech>  in  which  there  are  feveral 
good  observations. 
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two  following;  ftanzas  of  an  ode  of  Horace.  Ch.  q. 

Pone  me  pigris  ubi  nulla  campis 
Arbor  xjlivd  recreatur  aura ; 

Spuod  latus  mundi  nebulae ,  malufque 
Jupiter  urget; 

Pone  fab  curru  nimium  propinqui 
Solis ,  in  terra  domibus  negata  : 

Didce  ridentem  Lalagen  amabo , 

Dulce  loquentem .  ' 

Place  me  in  regions  of  eternal  winter, 

Where  not  a  blolfom  to  the  breeze  can  open,, 

But  darkening  tempefts  clofmg  all  around  me. 

Chill  the  creation  $ 

7  «r 

Place  me  where  funfhine  evermore  me  fcorches. 

Climes  where  no  mortal  builds  his  habitation  ; 

Yet  with  my  charmer  fondly  will  I  wander, 

Fondly  converfing. 

Here  we  may  obferve,  that  not  only  the 
number  of  fyliables  and  of  percuffions,  is 
the  fame,  but  the  intervals  betwixt  the 
correfponding  percuffions  are  equal,  that 
is,  there  is  the  fame  number  of  unaccented 
fyliables  betwixt  them.  And  this  author 
has  {hewn,  that  even  in  the  Latin  long 
Hexameter  verfe,  though  the  number  of 
fyliables  be  greater  than  in  the  Engliffi  long 

3  E  2  verfe, 
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Ch.  g.  verfe,  yet  the  number  of  accents  or  per- 
cuiTions  is  the  fame  ;  for  there  are  always 
only  five  percuffions  in  our  heroic  verfe, 
and  in  Virgil’s  paftoral,  beginning  Sicelides 
mufa,  there  are  no  more  in  each  of  the 
frit  five  lines. 

What  therefore  makes  the  great  differ¬ 
ence  betwixt  our  verfe  and  the  Latin,  is, 
as  I  have  faid,  the  greater  fweetnefs  of  the 
Latin  language  :  for  our  language  is  harfh 
and  difagreeble  to  the  ear,  by  reafon,  firfl, 
of  the  number  of  confonants,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  mutes,  with  which  the  fyllables 
are  crouded  ;  and,  fecondly,  the  great 
number  of  monofyllables,  which  makes 
the  pronunciation  of  our  language  bound¬ 
ing  and  hopping  as  it  were,  and  deftroys 
entirely  the  Jiumen  orationis ,  or  that  fweet 
flow  which  is  fo  agreeable  to  the  ear. 
This  would  happen  in  fome  degree,  even 
if  the  monofyllables  were  fuch  that  they 
could  eafily  join  together  in  the  enuncia¬ 
tion,  becaufe  there  mud  be  always  fome 
little  flop  betwixt  the  pronunciation  of  two 
words,  otherwife  they  would  not  be  two, 
but  one.  But  it  is  ftill  worfe,  when  the 
one  monofyllable  ends  with  a  confonant, 
and  the  following  begins  with  another 

confonant, 
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confonant,  which  will  not  coalefce  in  the  Ch,  9. 
pronunciation  with  the  firft,  but  requires 
a  pofition  and  action  of  the  organs  entire¬ 
ly  different.  This  happens  very  frequent¬ 
ly  in  Englifh  ;  and  mull  of  neceffity  en¬ 
tirely  break  and  interrupt  the  continuity 
or  flow  of  the  fpeeeh.  In  fome  verfes, 
where  the  fenfe  requires  frequent  flops, 
this  is  no  fault,  but  may  be  rather  ac- 
counted  a  beauty  ;  as  in  this  verfe  of  Mil- 
ton, 

Him  firft,  him  laid,  him  midft,  and  without  end, 

or  where  it  is  intended  to  exprefs  fome- 
thing  broken  or  difcontinued,  as  in  this  ou¬ 
tlier  verfe  of  Milton, 

'O’er  bog,  o’er  deep,  through  rough,  denfe, 
fmooth,  or  rare. 

But  of  fuch  words  it  is  abfolutely  impof- 
fible,  by  the  nature  of  things,  to  make 
fweet-flowing  verfe ;  and  accordingly  Mil- 
ton,  when  he  would  give  a  fweetnefs  or  a 
flow  to  his  verfe,  either  compounds  the 
words,  or  more  commonly  ufes  the  fo¬ 
reign  words  which  we  have  adopted  into 
our  language  from  the  Greek  or  Latin.  Of 
this  kind  are  the  lines, 


Of 
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Of  the  eternal  coeternal  beam  ; 

or  where  he  defcribes  the  gates  of  heaven 
opening. 


— — - -Heaven  opened  wide 

Her  ever-during  gates,  harmonious  found. 

On  golden  hinges  moving. - — 

Which  may  be  contrafted  with  what  he 
fays  of  the  opening  of  the  infernal  gates  : 

- That  on  their  hinges  grate 

Harfh  thunder. — - - 


where  the  words  that  exprefs  this  harfh 
found,  are  all  Saxon,  and  indeed  fuffi- 
ciently  harfh.  And  not  only  does  he  ufe 
Greek  and  Latin  words,  when  he  has  a 
mind  to  fmooth  his  numbers,  but  alfo  I- 
talian,  as  in  that  fine  fimile. 


Thick  as  autumnal  leaves  that  ftrow  the  brooks 
Of  Vallumbrofa,  where  the  Etrurian  fliades 
High  over-arch’d  embower. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP.  X. 

Of  the  compofition  of  quantity ,  and  of  the 
numbers  both  of  the  antient  verfe  and  profe . 


I  Come  now  to  the  laft  part  of  the  com-  C.  10. 

podtion  of  the  found  of  language  of 
which  I  propofe  to  treat,  namely,  the  com¬ 
pofition  of  its  founds  confidered  as  having 
quantity,  or  being  long  or  fhort ;  and  of 
this  I  will  fay  but  little,  as  I  have  fhewn 
it  not  to  be  a  common  property  of  lan¬ 
guage,  and  particularly  not  belonging  to 
the  modern  European  languages,  at  lead: 
not  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  form  their  verfe. 
Befides,  the  matter  has  been  fully  and  accu¬ 
rately  treated  of  by  many  learned  authors. 

The  analyfis  of  this  part  of  language  is, 
as  we  have  faid,  into  long  and  fhort  fyl- 
lables ;  of  which  the  fird  compofition  is 
into  feet,  confiding  of  at  lead  two  fyl- 
lables  *,  and  not  more  than  three.  This 

makes 

*  If  there  be  but  one  fyllable,  there  is  neither  foot 
nor  rhythm  ;  but  every  word  that  is  not  a  monoi'yUable, 
has  fome  rhythm,  and  confequently  fome  feet.  n«v  oyo pa, 

Kdll 
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makes  a  divifion  of  feet  into  thofe  of  two 
fyllables,  and  thofe  of  three.  Of  the  firft 
kind  there  are  four  feet,  which  are  all  the 
poffible  combinations  of  two  long  or  fihort 
fyllables  together.  Of  the  other  kind 
there  are  eight,  which  are  all  the  poffible 
combinations  of  three  ffiort  or  long  fyl¬ 
lables  ;  fo  that  the  whole  number  of  fimple 
feet  are  twelve  *.  Of  thefe  fimple  feet,  as 
many  more  feet  may  fie  compofed  of  four 
or  more  fyllables,  as  you  pleafe  ;  but  they 
are  all  refolveable  into  the  fimple  feet  a- 
bove  mentioned,  and  therefore  I  think  they 
are  of  little  ufe. 

Of  feet  the  antients  compofed  their  verfe, 
which,  as  it  was  exactly  meafured,  and 
had  regular  returns  of  the  fame  feet,  was 
called  by  the  name  of  fitr^ov,  or  metre .  And 
the  particular  kinds  of  verfe  were  denomi- 


V.OU  pv/xcc;  V.CLI  kx\o  [MOpiov  Xtfyac,  on  /xv  [XoyocrvXXuQov  hrn,  Iv  pvQpco 
v ivi  XiyiTcu.  Dionyf.  Uspi  crw 8.  feft.  17.  For  there  necelfari- 
3y  mud  be  a  compofition  of  two  or  more  founds  to  pro¬ 
duce  rhythm,  which  is  defined  by  Aridides,  a  writer  up¬ 
on  mufic,  to  be  cvaTrtfxoL  ex.  xpovav  y.utu  nvx  crvyY.&fx ivuvt, 
Now  the  lead  fyftem  or  compofition  that  can  be,  is  of 
two,  and  therefore  a  difyllable  foot  is  the  lead  part  into 
which  rhythm  can  be  divided. 

#  All  this  is  accurately  and  fully  explained,  in  the  ex¬ 
cellent  treatife  of  Compofition  fo  often  quoted,  fett.  17. 

nated5 
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nated  by  the  number  of  feet  they  contain-  C. 
ed,  as  Hexameters ,  Pentameters ,  Tetrame -  ^ 
ters ,  Trimeters ,  and  Dimeters, 

In  this  way  they  compofed  their  verfe ; 
but  even  their  profe  was  not  without 
rhythm.  But  as  the  rhythm  of  it  was  not 
fo  exactly  meafured,  though  very  much 
fludied  and  laboured,  it  had  not  the  name 
of  metre.  I  do  not  wonder  that  many  a- 
mong  us  have  not  fo  much  as  the  idea  of 
thofe  numbers  of  profe,  when  the  Halicar- 
naffian  tells  us,  that  in  his  time  hardly 
any  body  pracRifed  them.  And  it  would 
appear,  from  the  pains  he  takes  to  prove 
that  they  had  been  pracfifed  in  former 
times,  that  fome  people,  even  in  his  time, 
doubted  of  their  exiftence.  But  he  avers 
the  facft  to  be,  that  all  the  great  authors 
before  him  ftudied  this  part  of  their  corn- 
pofition  very  much :  which  he  proves,  firft, 
by  the  authority  of  Ariftotle,  who,  in  his 
books  of  Rhetoric,  makes  it  an  effential 
part  of  the  rhetorical  ftyle,  and  mentions 
the  particular  feet  mofc  fuitable  to  an  o- 
ration  ;  and,  fecondly,  by  paflages  which 
he  quotes  from  Demofthenes,  and  which 
he  is  at  great  pains  to  fhew  were  not  the 
Von.  II.  3  F  effect 
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0.  10.  effect  of  chance  *  ;  and  lie  obferves,  what 
an  advantage  the  orator  has  over  the  poet, 
by  being  at  liberty  to  mix  his  rhythms  as 
he  thinks  proper,  without  being  reft r idled 
to  any  certain  rule  or  meallire  f .  And  if 
more  authorities  were  wanting,  Longinus, 
in  his  treatife  of  the  Sublime,  feci.  39. 
fays,  that  it  looks  like  madnefs  to  difpute  the 
effect  of  rhythm  in  rhetorical  compofttion  ; 


and  he  quotes  a  paflage  from  an  oration  of 
Demofthenes,  where  he  fays,  the  beauty 
and  grandeur  of  the  competition  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  its  running  on  Dactyl  feet.  And 
Cicero,  fp  caking  of  the  effect  of  numbers 
in  an  oration,  fays,  that  who  does  not 
46  feel  it,  does  not  deferve  to  be  reckoned 

s  ?  ... 

4:  a  99 

1  a  man 

This  1  aft- mentioned  author  has  written, 
as  he  fays  himfelf  ||,  more  fully  upon  the 
{■abject  of  oratorial  numbers  than  any  before 
him  ;  and  as  he  had  practifed  the  art  fo 
much,  and  with  fo  great  fuccefs,  we  muft 
allow  him  to  be  a  good  judge  of  the  effedt 


*  JJzr'i  crvvQt (rzug,  feft-  2J- 


f  Ibid. 


t  O'scd  qut  non  fentiunt .  cr/as  aurets  habeant .  aut  quid  in 
his  hominh  fmi'te  fit ,  nefcio .  Orator  ad  Ml.  B ration ,  cap.  50. 


Orator ,  cap.  68. 


of 
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of  them,  which  he  fays  is  fo  great,  ut  all -  C.  10, 
ter  in  oratione  ntc  impetus  ullus  nec  vis  effc  ^ 
poffit  And  he  gives  us  one  inftance, 
where  the  whole  aifeinbly  of  the  people  of 
Rome  were  excited  to  acclamations  of  ap~ 
plaufe  by  one  fentence  fo  arranged  as  to 
pleafe  the  ear  by  its  numbers  f  ;  and  ia 
that  and  fundry  other  infiances  J,  he  has 
Ihewn,  that  by  changing  the  arrangement, 
and  confequently  the  numbers,  you  de^- 
ftroy  the  whole  beauty  of  the  compofition. 

And  not  only  has  he  given  very  particular 
directions  about  the  numbers  that  are  pro¬ 
per  to  be  ufed  in  an  oration^  but  he  has 
given  us  a  hiftory  of  this  branch  of  the 
art  of  compofition.  Thrafymachus,  he 
fays  ||,  firft  invented  the  art.  Gorgias 
alfo  practifed  numbers  very  much  in  his 
compofitions  ;  but  it  was  thofe  chiefly 
which  arofe  from  the  form  and  ftructure 
of  the  fentence,  in  which  like  things  were 
referred  to  like,  contrary  to  contrary,  and 
words  of  the  fame  form  made  to  anfwer 
to  one  another  But  he  fays,  thofe  au¬ 
thors 

*  Orator ,  cap,  63.  \  Ibid.  cap.  63. 

%  Ibid.  cap.  70.  II  Ibid.  52. 

**  Of  this  kind  of  numbers,  Cicero,  in  this  book, 
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C.  10,  thors  ufed  numbers  too  much,  an  error 
which  Gorgias  corrected  in  liimfelf,  when 
he  became  old,  as  appears  from  a  book  that 

y  he  addrefied  to  Philip  of  Macedon,  in 
which  he  fays,  that  he  was  not  fo  ftudious 
of  numbers  in  his  compofition  as  former¬ 
ly.  After  thofe,  fays  our  author,  came  I- 
focrates,  who  fir  ft  appears  to  have  taught 
the  ufe  of  numbers  in  prole  compofition  ; 
but  he  ufed  them  more  moderately  than 
either  Thrafy  madras  or  Gorgias.  From 
his  fchool,  as  from  the  Trojan  horfe, . ifiued 
a  fwarm  of  orators,  and  from  that  .time 
the  ufe  of  numbers  in  orations  became 
common.  But  before,  according  to  our 
author,  they  were  not  ufed  in  profe  com¬ 
pofition  ;  nor  do  any  of  the  antient  wri¬ 
ters  upon  rhetoric  mention  them,  and  he 
particularly  inftances  Herodotus  and  Thu¬ 
cydides,  and  all  the  writers  of  their  times, 
who,  he  fays,  have  no  numbers,  unlefs  it 
be  by  accident  A  But  here  the  Halicar- 


gives  a  famous  example  from  Ills  own  oration,  pro  Milone • 
Eft  enbn  bac,  Ju  dices ,  non  fcripta  fed  not  a  lex  ;  quam  non 
didicimus ,  accepimus ,  legimus ,  verum  ex  tiatura  ipj'a  arripui - 
vms,  haufimus,  expreffimus ,  ad  quam  non  docii  fed  fadif  non 
ifijlituii  fed  imbuti  fumus . 

*  Orator ,  cap.  55,  and  65. 
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naflian  differs  from  him ;  and  I  think  with  C.  10. 
good  reafon :  for,  although  the  numbers 
of  Herodotus  be  very  different  from  thofe 
of  Demofthenes  or  Cicero,  as  certainly 
the  numbers  of  hiftorical  compofition 
ought  to  be  very  different  from  thofe  of 
oratory  ;  yet  I  think  it  is  impoffible  to 
read  Herodotus,  without  being  convinced 
that  fo  fweet  a  compofition  as  his,  could 
not  be  without  fome  ftudy  bellowed  upon 
the  pleafure  of  the  ear,  though  it  certain¬ 
ly  was  not  his  chief  ftudy ;  nor  does  there 
appear,  in  his  work,  any  affedlation  of 
that  fort,  which  is  highly  blameable  even 
in  an  orator ;  for,  as  Cicero  has  well  ob- 
ferved,  the  excefs  in  this  matter  offends 
much  more  than  too  little  And  he 
very  much  blames  thofe  Afiatic  orators, 
who  threw  in  idle  words,  in  order  to  fill 
up  their  numbers,  and  which  therefore  he 
calls  complement  a  numerorum  j\  I  therefore 
think  that  the  Halicarnaffian  is  in  the 
right  when  he  quotes  Herodotus  as  an  ex- 

#  Nimium  quod  eft  often  dit  vehementlus  quam  id  quod 
videtur  parum.  Orator ,  cap.  53. 

f  Ibid .  69. 


ample 
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ample  of  numerous  compofition  in  the  hi-' 
ftorical  kind.  And  as  to  Thucydides,  his 
numbers  indeed  are  very  different  from 
thofe  of  Herodotus,  or  of  the  orators. 
But  that  he  has  numbers,  and  thofe  too  ftu- 
died,  and  not  accidental,  the  Halicarnaffian 
thinks  indifputable  5  and  accordingly  he 
has  {hewn  the  particular  numbers  he  made 
life  of.  And  in  general  he  appears  to  me 
to  be  in  the  right,  when  he  avers  it 
to  be  a  fa£l,  that  all  the  great  prole- writers 
of  antiquity  ftudied  numbers  in  their 
compofition.  And  not  only  did  orators  do 
fo,  and  even  hiftorians,  but  likewife  phi- 
lofophers,  particularly  Plato,  whofe  care 
in  the  arrangement  of  his  words  was  fuch 
as  would  appear  to  us  much  too  nice,  and 
even  frivolous ;  for  the  Halicarnaffian  tells 
us,  that  at  his  death  there  were  found  in 
his  pocket-book  two  or  three  different  ar¬ 
rangements  of  the  fir  ft  words  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  his  books  of  Polity.  And  this, 
no  doubt,  was  one  of  the  reafons,  among 
others,  why  his  fcholar  Ariftotle  faid,  that 
his  ftyle  was  fomething  betwixt  verfe  and 
profe  *. 


*  Diog .  Laertius  in  vita  P Idioms* 
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And  there  is  a  reafon,  I  think,  though  C 
the  Halicarnailian  has  not  given  it,  why 
rhythm  fhould  have  been  more  ftudied  by 
the  more  antient  writers  of  prole,  than  by 
thofe  of  later  times ;  and  it  is  this,  That 
the  firft  writings  in  Greece,  and  I  believe 
almolt  in  every  other  nation,  were  in  verfe. 

It  was  very  natural  therefore,  that  when 
they  firft  began  to  write  in  profe,  they 
fhould  not  entirely  forfake  the  numbers  of 
the  poets  any  more  than  their  words.  And 
accordingly,  the  Halicarnalfian  tells  us,  if 
I  am  not  miftaken,  that  it  was  the  imita¬ 
tion  of  Homer  which  made  Herodotus 
write  in  a  ftyle  fo  numerous,  as  well  as 
fo  poetical,  in  other  refpects. 

It  appears  from  what  Cicero  tells  us 
l  that  among  the  Romans  likewife,  as  well 
as  among  the  Halicarnaliian’s  countrymen, 
there  were  who  denied  the  exiftence  of 
this  oratorial  rhythm.  If  fo,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  many  among  the  moderns 
fhould  not  have  the  leafc  idea  of  it.  And 
indeed,  if  we  have  no  true  perception  of 
the  rhythm  of  the  antient  verfe,  as  I  think 
I  have  clearly  proved,  it  is  evident  that 


?  Ora! or,  cap.  54, 
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C.  io.  we  can  have  as  little  of  their  profe  num- 
W'-'  bers. 

'  \  ■  }  , 

But  we  may  judge  of  the  effects  that 
they  inuft  have  had  upon  their  learned 
ears,  by  the  effect  that  the  rhythm  of  mu¬ 
fic  has  upon  ours  ;  for  in  that  refpedt,  I 
apprehend  there  is  no  difference  betwixt  us 
and  the  antients  ;  now  among  them,  even 
in  mufic,  rhythm  was  every  thing  It 
is  true  indeed,  that  there  is  not  near  fo 
great  a  variety  in  the  rhythm  of  language 
as  in  that  of  mufic  ;  for  there  are  but 
two  times  in  language,  the  one  double  the 
other.  But  thefe  two  times,  as  we  have 
feen,  do  by  their  combinations  make 
twelve  fimple  feet,  befides  other  combina¬ 
tions  that  may  be  made  of  thefe :  now  e- 
ven  that  is  a  rhythm,  which,  properly 
employed,  muft  produce  a  very  great  ef¬ 
fect  upon  the  hearers  ;  fo  that  from  the 
reafon  of  the  thing,  as  wTell  as  from  the 
authority  of  thofe  great  authors,  we  may 
be  fare  that  the  rhythm  was  a  very  mate¬ 
rial  part  of  their  compofitions. 

In  Engliih,  as  we  have  not  quantity, 
it  is  impoffible  we  can  have  that  kind  of 


*  It  is  a  common  faying  among  the  writers  upon  mu- 

;  1C j  Ukv  rapd  T~if  {tvciKoig  6  fuQpcog* 

rhythm 
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rhythm  in  our  profe,  any  more  than  in  our  G.  10. 
verfe  ;  what  therefore  we  have  of  numbers 
in  our  profe,  muft  arife  from  our  compofi- 
tion  in  periods  of  various  lengths,  confifting 
of  various  members,  differing  in  number, 
and  likewife  in  length.  In  this,  our  language 
admits  of  a  confiderable  variety  :  and  by 
concluding  thefe  periods,  and  their  feve- 
ral  members,  aptly ;  and  by  the  proper  ufe 
of  thofe  figures  of  cornpofition,  fuch  as 
the  antithefis,  and  words  of  like  form  an- 
fwering  to  one  another,  which,  as  Cicero 
obferves,  do  of  themfelves  give  numbers 
to  the  ftyle  ;  it  is,  I  think,  impoffible  to 
deny  but  that  we  may  give  a  beautiful  va¬ 
riety  to  the  cadence  of  our  profe  compofi- 
tions  ;  but  of  this  I  will  fay  more  when 
I  come  to  treat  of  ftyle. 

To  conclude  this  fubjedt,  it  appears  from 
what  has  been  faid,  that  we  cannot  now 
judge  of  the  power  of  antient  oratory,  be- 
caufe  we  can  only  judge  by  reading  their 
orations.  Now  what  iEfchines  faid  to  one 
who  read  Demofthenes’s  oration  againft 
him,  and  commended  it  very  highly,  will 
apply  much  more  ftrongly  here.  “  What 
“  would  you  have  thought,”  faid  he,  “  if 
“  you  had  heard  him  fpeak  it  For  the 
Vol.  II.  3  G  antients 
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C.  10.  antients  certainly  could  read  their  own 
writings  properly,  which  we  cannot ;  nor 
from  any  thing  of  the  kind  that  we  hear  a- 
mong  ourfelves,  can  we  form  a  proper  judge¬ 
ment  of  the  effect  of  an  oration  of  Demof- 
thenes  firft  compofed,  with  the  greateft  art, 
and  with  all  that  variety  in  the  compofition, 
which  every  man  of  tafte  at  this  day  mull 
admire,  and  then  pronounced  with  all  the 
beauty  of  melody  and  rhythm,  and  all  the 
expreffion  that  the  action  of  the  belt  play¬ 
er  could  give  it  :  for  this  part  of  the  art 
he  had  ftudied  extremely,  having  found 
the  want  of  it  in  his  firft  public  appear¬ 
ances,  as  I  before  obferved.  When  we  add 
to  all  this  the  dignity  and  fpirit  of  the 
man,  the  true  principles  of  that  liiyoTyic, 
which  is  efteemed  the  diftinguifhing  cha- 
radteriftic  of  his  ftyle,  we  need  not  wonder, 
that  when  it  was  known  he  was  to  fpeak, 
there  was  a  concourfe  from  all  parts  of 
Greece  ;  and  that  his  orations  had  the  ef¬ 
fect  to  excite  to  action  and  hazardous  en- 
terprife,  a  people  fo  much  funk  in  pleafure 
and  indolence,  as  the  Athenians  were  at 
that  time  A 

But 

*  There  is  a  French  author  that  I  have  read,  but 

whole 
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But  there  was  another  kind  of  compofi- 
tion  among  the  Greeks,  and  which  muft 
have  had  ftill  a  greater  effect  upon  the 
paffions  of  men,  becaufe  it  united  the 
powers  of  poetry,  mufic,  and  dancing, 
i.  e.  motion  performed  to  mufic,  and  ex- 
preflive  of  paffions  and  lentiments.  The 
compofition,  I  mean,  is  the  poetry  I  men¬ 
tioned  before,  of  the  orcheftic  or  faltant 
kind,  fuch  as  fome  of  the  odes  of  Pindar, 
and  fuch  as  all  the  Dithyrambic  poetry 
was,  and  another  fpecies  mentioned  by 
Ariftotle  in  the  beginning  of  his  Poetics, 
which  he  calls  vopot,  and  fuch  were  fome 
of  the  fongs  of  the  chorus  in  tragedy  *, 
which,  joined  with  its  other  beauties,, 

whofe  name  I  have  forgot-,  who  has  expreffed,  in  a  lively 
manner,  the  difference  betwixt  the  elequence  of  Demol- 
thenes  and  that  of  Cicero.  “  When  the  Romans,”  fays 
lie,  “  heard  Cicero,  they  cried  out,  0  le  bel  Orateur  l 
“  but  when  the  Athenians  heard  Demofthenes,  they  call- 
“  out,  Aliens ,  battens  Philippe  A  And  the  fa<ft  truly  is, 
that  when  Cicero  fpoke,  he  was  often  clapped  by  his  au¬ 
dience,  that  is,  applauded  in  the  manner  we  applaud 
players  :  whereas  we  hear  of  no  fuch  noify  applaufe 
given  by  the  Athenians  to  Demofthenes  ;  but  in  place 
of  that,  they  were  convinced,  againft  their  inclinations; 
and,  fhaking  off  their  indolence,  and  love  of  pleafure,  a<2> 
ed  as  he  would  have  them. 

*  Arijlides ,  lib.  I.  p.  63. 
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•C.  10.  made  it,  as  it  was  reprefented  in  Athens,  the 
J  moll  elegant  and  molt  refined  entertain¬ 
ment  that  I  believe  ever  was  exhibited;  and 
I  can  alinoft  forgive  the  Athenians  for  ex¬ 
pending  their  military  treafure,  and  a  con- 
fiderable  part  of  the  revenue  of  their  flate5 
upon  it. 


C  H  A  P.  XL 

'  1 

The  conclufion  of  the  Jubjeci.  - —  The  great  ex¬ 
cellency  of  the  Greek  language ,  compared 
'with  the  modern  languages  of  Europe . 


c,  11.  HP  Hus  1  have  gone  through  both  the 
JL  analyfis  and  compofition  of  language 
in  all  its  parts ;  in  doing  which  I  have  run 
the  companion  all  along  betwixt  the  an- 
tient  and  modem  languages,  thinking  that 
I  could  not  better  fhew  the  art  of  the  one, 
than  by  contrafting  it  with  the  rudenefs 
and  imperfection  of  the  other ;  nor  re- 
commend  more  to  my  readers  (which  is 
the  principal  clefign  of  this  part  of  my 
work)  the  ftudy  of  the  antient  langua¬ 
ges,  and  particularly  the  Greek,  as  from 
that  ftudy  only  they  can  learn  the  perfec¬ 
tion 
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tion  of  an  art  fo  noble  and  ufeful,  and  C.  11* 
of  which  the  invention  does  fo  much  ho- 
nour  to  human  nature.  I  have  endea¬ 
voured  to  fhew,  that  the  expreffion  of  the 
Greek  language  is  full  and  accurate,  but 
without  any  redundancy  of  words;- — that 
its  flections  fave  the  multiplication  of 
words  unneceflarily,  expreffing  all  that 
can  be  conveniently  exprefled  in  that  way, 
and  nothing  more that  its  radical  words 
are  as  few  in  number  as  poflible,  and  fo 
framed  as  to  anfwer  admirably  well  the 
purpofes  both  of  flecdion  and  derivation; 

—  that  in  the  whole  ftrufture  of  the  lan¬ 
guage,  they  have  had  a  proper  regard  to 
the  ear,  as  well  as  to  the  underftanding, 
and  have  employed  the  whole  power  of  e- 
lemental  founds,  to  make  their  language 
both  foft  and  manly  in  the  pronunciation; 
and  to  fo  perfect  an  articulation  they  have 
added  melody  and  rhythm,  by  which 
they  have  given  their  language  all  the  mufic 
that  a  language  ought  to  have  ; — in  fhort,  * 
that  the  fyftern  of  the  Greek  language  is 
complete  in  every  part,  in  found  as  well 
as  fenfe  ;  and  that  the  art  of  it  is  fo  per- 
'  feed,  that  every  thing  in  it  is  fubjected 
to  rules  that  can  by  its  nature  be  fo  fob- 

1  o 
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C.  11.  jected.  On  the  other  hand,  it  appears,  that 
tjic  langUages  of  northern  extraction,  and 
particularly  the  Englifh,  are  compofed  al- 
mofl  altogether  of  hard  inflexible  words, 
inonofyllables  for  the  greater  part,  and 
croudeci  with  confonants  that  do  not  eafily 
coalefce  in  found,  and  that  thefe  words 
are  unfkillfuly  tacked  together  by  ill-fa¬ 
voured  particles  conftantly  recurring,  and 
fatiguing  the  ear,  without  either  melody 
or  rhythm  to  foften  the  harfhnefs  of  fo 
rude  an  articulation. 

I  am  very  fenfible,  that  by  what  I  have 
faid  here  and  elfewhere,  of  modern  lan¬ 
guages  and  modern  arts,  I  fhall  give  great 
offence  to  many  readers.  I  know  how 
predominant  vanity  is  in  this  age,  and 
that  the  vanity  of  the  individual  goes  even 
*  to  the  age  in  which  he  lives.  For  if  it 
be  vilified  or  difparaged,  he  thinks  it  re- 
fleCts  difhonour  upon  him,  as  it  tends  to 
make  his  fancied  fuperiority  over  his  com 
temporaries  not  fo  great  a  praife  as  he  had 
imagined.  But  I  faid  in  the  beginning  of 
this  work,  that  I  did  not  write  for  the  many ; 
and  I  hope  there  are  even  in  this  age  a  fenjj 
learned  and  candid  judges,  (fome  I  think  I 
have  the  happinefs  of  knowing),  whofe  ap¬ 
probation  alone  I  deflre,  and  who,  I  am  per- 

fuadeds 
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fuaded,  will  not  be  offended  with  what  I  C.  n 
have  faid  in  praife  of  antient  and  cenfure 
of  modern  arts.  They  know,  that  other  bad 
qualities  excite  hatred,  or  perhaps  compaflion, 
in  men  of  great  humanity  ;  but  that  there 
is  none  which  makes  a  man  fo  contempt¬ 
ible  in  the  eyes  of  men  of  fenfe  as  vanity . 

And  they  know,  at  the  fame  time,  that  it 
is  founded  in  ignorance ;  and  that  the  only 
cure  for  it  is  good  folid  learning,  (for  a 
little  fuperficial  learning  increafes  it),  in 
philofophy ,  hijlory ,  and  arts*  By  philofophy  we 
learn  what  the  powers  of  human  nature  are, 
and  to  what  a  height  it  may  be  exalted  ; 
but  it  will  teach  us,  at  the  fame  time,  that 
man  can  never  rife  to  his  higheft  elevation 
without  philofophy.  Hijlory  will  inform 
him  to  what  perfection  men  have  actually 
arrived  in  other  ages  and  nations  of  the 
world,  and  that  the  manners  and  inftitu- 
tions  alone  of  a  well-regulated  ftate,  have 
formed  great  men.  But  it  will  inform 
him  likewife,  that  in  a  corrupt  and  dege¬ 
nerate  nation,  no  man  can  rife  above  the 
manners  of  the  age,  except  by  the  affiftance 
of  philofophy ,  to  which  alone  we  owe  thofe 
fliining  lights  which  have  illumined  the 
darkeft  ages  of  the  world,  and  caft  a  glory 
upon  the  moft  profligate  and  worthlefs 

times 
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times  And  laftly,  by  the  ftudy  of  antient 
arts ,  he  will  learn  to  know  how  much,  in 
thofe  arts,  the  antients  excelled  the  moderns, 
and  that  it  is  only  by  the  ftudy  of  antient 
arts  that  we  can  improve  the  modern,  or 
judge  truly  of  their  merit.  By  fuch 
a  courfe  of  ftudy  he  will  come  to  know5 
the  nature  of  man,— what  he  is, — what 
he  has  been,  —  and  what  he  may  be. 
And  it  is  in  this  way,  and  this  way  on¬ 
ly,  that  we  can  ever  fulfil  the  precept  of 
the  Delphic  god,  to  knouo  ourf elves.  For  it 
is  only  by  knowledge  of  the  fpecies  that 
we  can  know  the  individual ;  and  a  perfon  is 
vain,  not  becaufe  he  does  not  know  himfelf, 
(for  every  man  knows  himfelf  by  the  moft 
certain  of  all  knowledge,  viz.  confcioufnefs), 
but  becaufe  he  does  not  know  what  is  moft 
excellent  of  the  kind.  A  man,  therefore, 
wdio  has  attained  this  prime  knowledge, 
though  he  fhould  be  confcious  of  excelling 
every  man  of  this  age  in  every  valuable 
accomplifliment,  he  would  not  on  that 

*  It  was  to  philofophy  that  the  Romans  owed,  in  their 
degenerate  days,  an  Helvidius  Prifcns,  a  ThrafeopetUs5 
and  the  great  and  good  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  ;  and 
it  was  not  the  manners  of  the  ftate,  but  philofophy,  that 
formed  Epaminondas,  the  greatelf  man  perhaps  that  e- 
ver  Greece  produced. 


account 
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account  have  a  high  opinion  of  himfelf ; 
and  the  chief  praife  he  would  bellow  on 
himfeif  would  be,  that  though  he  was  far 
Ihort  of  what  he  fhduld  be,  he  was  free 
of  that  contemptible  quality,  vanity ;  for 
fuch  a  man,  though  he  might  pals  for 
frond ,  would  be  (as  Swift  has  well  diiiin- 
guiilied)  too  proud  to  be  vain . — — -But  to 
return  to  our  fubjef! : 

I  have  now  finifhed  the  grammatical 
part  of  this  work,  which  I  hope  will  at 
leaf:  ferve  to  fliew,  what  I  chiefly  intended 
by  it,  that  a  language  of  art  is  indeed  a 
work  of  great  art.  If  I  have  otherwife  fail¬ 
ed  in  the  execution  of  this  work,  through 
the  want  of  knowledge  of  fo  many  particular 
languages  as  may  be  neceiTary  for  fuch  an 
undertaking,  or  through  any  other  want,  I 
think  1  may  venture  to  fay,  that  1  have  treated 
the  fubject  according  to  a  method  which 
will  take  in,  under  one  or  other  of  its  heads, 
every  thing  belonging  to  every  language 
that  ever  exiftecl. - 1  will  conclude  this  vo¬ 


lume  with  fome  obfervations  upon  the  Chi- 
nefe  language,  and  .  that  invented  by  Bi- 
fhop  Wilkins  ;  after  which  I  will  endeavour 
to  fhew,  that  a  language  of  art  could  not 
have  grown  out  of  popular  life,  but  mufl 
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C.  1 1 9  have  been  the  invention  of  men  of  genius 
and  fcience. 


CHAP. 


XII. 


Of  the  Chinefe  language — ■ The  mojl  extraor¬ 
dinary  language  in  the  'world .- — Very  im¬ 
perfect^  and  the  reafon  why  it  has  conti¬ 
nued  fo  long  in  that  fate,— Probably  came 
front  Egypt  through  India 4 


nr,HE  language  of  this  people  is  very 
lingular,  nor  do  I  believe  that  there 
is  finch  another  language  at  prefent  to  be 
found  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  It  cannot 
be  called  a  language  of  art ;  nor  is  it  entire¬ 
ly  barbarous  ;  but  It  participates  of  both, 
and  may  be  faitl  to  be  an  intermediate 
fhage  betwixt  the  two.  For  it  has  fo  much 
of  the  language  of  art,  that  it  does  not  ufe 
one  word  to  exprefs  whole  fentences,  but 
has  different  words  for  different  things  :• 
and  with  refpedt  to  the  found,  it  has  not 
that  peculiarity  of  all  the  barbarous  lan¬ 
guages,  namely,  very  long  words  ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  all  its  words  are  monofyl- 
lables  :  a  Angularity  which  diftinguilhes 

it 
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it  from  all  other  languages,  fo  far  as  I  C.  12. 
know,  that  are  any  where  fpoken.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  fo  far  refembles  the  barba¬ 
rous  languages,  that  it  has  neither  compo- 
fition,  derivation,  nor  flection  ;  and  it  is 
fo  much  more  barbarous  than  they,  that 
it  does  not  fhew  any  thing  like  an  attempt 
towards  any  of  thofe  great  arts  of  lan¬ 
guage;  whereas  the  barbarous  languages, 
as  we  have  feen,  have  fome  beginnings  of  all 
the  three ;  fo  that,  though  they  have  not  yet 
attained  to  art,  they  feexn  to  be  in  the  progrefs 
towards  it.  And  that  the  Chinefe  have  not 
the  art  of  compofltion,  is  the  more  fur- 
prifing,  for  this  reafon,  that  in  the  cha¬ 
racters  which  make  their  written  language 
they  have  fuch  compofltion.  For  example, 
the  character  by  which  they  exprefs  mif - 
fortune ,  is  compofed  of  a  character  which 
flgnifies  houfe ,  and  another  which  denotes 
fire ,  becaufe  the  greateft  misfortune  that 
can  befall  a  man  is  to  have  his  houfe  on 
fire  A  But  with  refpedt  to  the  language  that 
they  fpeak,  though  they  very  often  em¬ 
ploy  many  words  to  exprefs  one  thing,  yet 
they  do  not  run  them  together  into  one 


*  Du  Halde ,  tom.  2.  p.  227. 
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word,  making  certain  alterations  upon 
them,  that  they  may  incorporate  the  bet¬ 
ter,  as  is  praflifed  in  other  languages, 
but  prefer ve  them  entire  and  unchanged. 

I  have  fpoken  eifewhere  of  the  Ghinefe 
characters,  and  have  (hewn  them  to  be  no 


other  than  natural  reprefentations  of  things, 
but  very  much  abridged,  for  more  expedi¬ 
tious  uie,  and  compounded  together,  as 
we  have  feen,  in  order  to  exprefs  com¬ 
pounded  ideas,  with  many  marks  of  arbi¬ 
trary  infcitution,  to  exprefs  things  which 
cannot  be  reprefented  by  corporeal  forms. 
And  I  will  now  proceed  to  give  a  fhort  ac¬ 
count  of  the  nature  of  their  language, 
taken  from  that  great  collection  upon  the 
fubjedt  of  China,  made  by  Du  Halde. 

And,  in  the  flrft  place,  it  muft  appear 
furprifing,  that,  having  nothing  but  mo- 
nofyllables  in  their  language,  they  ftiould 
be  able  to  exprefs  fo  many  things  as  a  life 
of  great  policy  and  refinement,  fuch  as 
theirs,  requires  to  be  expreffed.  For  with¬ 
out  the  variety  which  the  compofition  of 
fyllables  gives  to  our  words,  it  would  be 
impoifible  for  us  to  exprefs  one  half  of  the 
things  which  we  have  occafion  to  exprefs. 
But,  in  the  firft  place,  they  ufe  feveral 

words. 
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words,  as  I  have  juft  now  Paid,  to  denote  C.  12. 
one  thing  ;  and  though  they  have  not  the 
art  of  compofition,  I  am  perfuaded  they 
pronounce  them  fo  as  to  diftinguifti  them 
from  other  words,  iignifying  different  and 
detached  things.  And,  fecondly,  they  di- 
verfify  their  monofyllables  fo,  by  different 
tones  which  they  give  them,  that  the  fame 
word,  differently  accented,  fignifies  fome- 
times  ten  or  eleven  different  things 
which  makes  their  language  appear  to 
ftrangers  to  be  no  better  than  fing-fong  j\ 

It  is  in  this  way  that  they  fupply  the  po¬ 
verty  of  their  articulation,  which  indeed 
is  very  great ;  for  befides  their  having  no 
compofition  of  fyllables,  they  want  the 
ufe  of  many  letters  that  we  have,  particu¬ 
larly  the  letters  £,  d ,  r,  *,  z 

As  they  diverfify  the  words  fo  much  by 

*  Du  Halde  gives  an  example  of  this  in  the  monofyl- 
lable  ro ,  which,  by  different  accents,  and  inflexions  of 
the  voice,  as  he  exprefles  it,  is  made  to  fignify  eleven  dif¬ 
ferent  things,  vol.  2.  pag.  225. 

f  Du  Halde  denies  this,  and  affirms,  that  the  authors 
who  fay  fo  are  miftaken.  Ibid .  But  I  rather  believe 
that  he  is  miftaken,  becaufe  I  have  heard  feveral  perfons 
who  had  been  in  the  country,  fay  the  fame. 

J  Du  II aids,  ibid .  pag .  2305 
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€.12.  tones,  one  fhould  imagine  that  this 

of  their  language  rofe  high,  at  lead  above 
the  acute  accent  in  Greek,  which  is  no 
higher  than  a  fifth.  But  if  we  can  believe 
what  DuHalde  fays  of  the  finenefs  and  de¬ 
licacy  of  their  tones,  fo  as  to  be  hardly 
perceptible  to  a  ftranger  *,  we  mu  ft  fup- 
pofe  that  they  do  not  rife  high,  but  only 
by  final  1  intervals,  fo  that  the  mufic  of 
their  language  mu  ft  refemble  fomewhat 
the  mufic  of  the  birds,  which  is  within  a 
fmall  compafs,  but  neverthelefs  of  great 
variety  of  notes.  If  this  be  fo,  the  learn¬ 
ing  the  Chinefe  language  mu  ft  be  exceed¬ 
ingly  difficult  to  a  ftranger,  if  he  has  not  a 
good  voice  and  ear  for  mufic,  and  much  prac¬ 
tice  of  it.  The  great  difference  therefore  be¬ 
twixt  the  Chinefe  and  Greek  accents,  con- 
fifts  in  this,  that  the  Greeks  had  but  two 
accents,  the  grave  and  acute,  diftinguifh- 
ed  by  a  great  interval,  and  that  not  very 
exactly  marked.  For  the  acute,  though  it 
never  rofe  above  a  fifth  higher  than  the 
grave,  it  did  not  always  rife  fo  high,  but 
was  fometimes  pitched  lower,  according 
to  the  voice  of  the  fpeaker  ;  whereas  the 
Chinefe  muff;  have  many  more  accents,, 

#  Ibid.  Pag.  2 
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Confiding  of  much  fmaller  intervals,  and  C.  12. 
therefore  more  exactly  diftinguifhed.  So 
that  it  is  evident  the  Chinefe  language 
muft  be  much  more  mufical  than  the 
Greek,  and  more  mufical  than  any  lan¬ 
guage  ought  to  be.  But,  as  I  have  laid, 
it  is  neceffary  to  fupply  the  defedl  of  their 
articulation. 

For  this  purpofe  like  wife  they  ufe  quan¬ 
tity,  and  by  lengthening  or  fhortening  the 
vowels  of  their  words,  make  them  fignify 
different  things.  They  do  the  fame  by 
giving  their  words  different  afpirations, 
and  by  founding  them  with  different  de¬ 
grees  of  foftnefs  or  roughnefs  *  ;  and  by 
thefe  methods  of  diverfifying  their  mono- 
fyllables,  they  make  three  hundred  and 
thirty  of  them,  fays  our  author,  ferve  all 
the  purpofes  of  language  f ,  and  thefe  not 
much  varied  in  their  termination  ;  for 
they  all  end  either  with  a  vowel,  or  with 
the  confonant  tz,  fometimes  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  the  confonant  g  J. 

With  refpedl  to  the  grammar  of  this 
language,  as  they  have  no  flection,  fo  that 

#  Ibid.  pag.  225.  f  Ibid.  pag.  224. 

$  Ibid.  pag.  2  25. 

all 
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C.  12,  all  their  words  are  indeclineable,  their 
cafes  and  tenfes  are  all  formed  by  particles. 
Genders  they  have  none  ;  and  even  the 
diftinftion  of  numbers,  which  is  marked 
by  fome  change  of  the  word  in  languages 
that  are  otherwife  exceedingly  imperfect* 
is  marked  in  the  Chinefe  only  by  a  par¬ 
ticle  They  have  no  more  than  the  three 
limple  tenfes,  viz.  the  prefent,  part,  and 
future  ;  and  for  want  of  different  termi¬ 
nations,  the  fame  word  flands  either  for 
the  verb,  or  the  verbal  fubftantive,  the 
adjective  or  the  fubftantive  derived  from  it, 
according  to  its  pofition  in  the  fentence. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  Chinefe  lan¬ 
guage,  whether  we  confider  it  as  found 
merely,  or  as  found  fignificant,  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  defective ;  yet,  fuch  as  it  is,  it  has 
been  ufed  by  this  people  for  three  or  four 
thoufand  years,  and  their  written  lan¬ 
guage,  during  that  time,  has  been  fo  bulky 
and  cumberfome,  that  it  cofts  the  labour 
of  a  life,  to  attain  to  any  competent  know¬ 
ledge  of  it. 

I  fliould  be  much  furprifed  at  this,  if 
I  believed,  as  fome  do,  that  the  Chinefe 

*  Ibid.p.  234.  si  fsqq\ 
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were  an  ingenious  and  inventive  people.  But  C. 
I  am  of  the  opinion  of  Dr  Warburton,  “  that  ^ 
“  the  Chinefe  are  the  leaft  inventive  people 
“  upon  earth  And  I  require  no  other 
proof  of  it  than  their  uiing,  for  fuch  a  length 
of  time,  a  language  and  orthography  fo  ex¬ 
tremely  defective.  It  convinces  me  that  they 
cannot  have  made  any  confiderable  progrefs 
in  philofophy.  For  it  is  philofophy  that 
difcovers  the  principles  of  all  arts  and 
fciences  ;  and  if  the  Chinefe  had  been  phi- 
lofophers,  fuch  as  the  Egyptians  were, 
they  certainly  would  have  applied  their 
philofophy  to  find  out,  as  the  Egyptians 
did,  the  principles  of  thofe  two  molt  ufe- 
/ul  arts  in  life,  fpeaking  and  writing. 

But  I  have  other  proofs  of  their  igno¬ 
rance  in  philofophy.  The  oldeft  traveller 
into  China  that  is  commonly  known,  is 
Marco  Paolo,  the  Venetian,  who  was  in 
that  country  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
But  as  he  was  no  philofopher,  nor  a  man 
of  fcience,  fo  far  as  appears,  of  any  kind, 
we  cannot  expedi  from  him  any  account  of 
the  philofophy  and  fciences  of  the  Chinefe, 
though  he  tells  us  a  great  deal  of  their 


*  Divine  Legat.  book  4.  fe<5t.  4. 
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C.  12.  euftoms  and  political  inftitutions,  and  re- 
lates  a  good  number  of  curious  fadts.  But 
four  hundred  years  before,  that  is,  in  the 
ninth  century,  two  Mahometan  Arabians 
travelled  into  China  ;  and  we  have  their 
travels  tranllated  from  Arabic  into  French 
by  one  Mr  Renaudaut,  with  notes  and  ob- 
fervations  very  well  worth  reading  In 
thefe  travels  there  are  a  great  many  curious 
fadts  of  natural  hiftory,  which  fhew  that 
the  authors  were  men  of  obfervation  and  cu- 
riofity.  But  what  is  to  our  prefent  purpofe 
is,  that  one  of  them,  fpeaking  of  the  Chi- 
nefe.  learning,  fays  exprefly,  that  they 
had  no  fcience  at  all,  and  that  even  their 
religion  and  laws  they  had  got  from  In¬ 
dia  f .  He  adds,  that  the  Chinefe  knew  a 
little  of  aflronomy,  but  the  Indians  more  ; 
and  that  among  the  Indians,  both  medi^ 

cine  and  philofophy  were  cultivated. 

*■ 

The  opinion  of  this  Arabian  traveller, 
who  lived  at  a  time  when  the  Arabians 
were  far  advanced  in  fcience  and  philofo¬ 
phy,  appears  to  me  more  to  be  depended 
upon,  than  what  we  have  heard  of  late 

*  The  Book  is  printed  at  Pfiris 
t  Pag.  4J. 
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from  the  Jefuits,  concerning  the  wonder¬ 
ful  learning  of  the  Chinefe.  For,  as  the 
French  tranflator  has  obferved,  the  ac¬ 
count  which  the  Jefuits  themfelves  give  of 
their  knowledge  of  fome  of  the  fciences, 
fliews  that  they  have  made  very  little  pro- 
grefs  in  them.  And  our  author  quotes, 
upon  this  occafion,  p.  342.  what  Father 
Martini  fays  of  their  progrefs  in  the  high- 
eft  philofophy,  and  which  may  be  faid  to 
contain  the  principles  of  all  other  philofo¬ 
phy,  I  mean  metuphyjics .  u  It  is  amazing,” 
fays  that  father,  “  that  in  all  their  wri- 
“  tings,  they  fay  nothing  of  the  author  of 
“  all  things,  and  have  not  fo  much  as  a 
u  name  for  him  in  their  copious  language.” 
And  as  to  their  fkill  in  aftronomy,  of 
which  we  have  heard  fo  much,  we  may 
judge  by  the  honours  that  were  done  to 
fome  Jefuits  there,  who  were  made  pref- 
dents  of  their  tribunal  of  mathematics, 
though  in  Europe  they  were  not  known  for 
aftronomers.  And  the  fact  is,  according  to 
Mr  Renaudaut,  that  they  were  not  able, 
without  the  affiftance  of  the  Jefuits,  to  cal¬ 
culate  an  eciipfe  with  any  tolerable  exact- 
nefs.  And  accordingly,  in  their  aftrono- 
mical  tables,  of  the  exadtnefs  of  which 

3  I  2  fome 
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C.  12.  fome  of  the  Jefuits  boaft  fo  much,  Caflini, 
one  of  the  greateft  aftronomers  of  later  times, 
has  obferved,  that  there  are  the  groffeft  er¬ 
rors  in  their  calculation  of  eclipfes,  and  o- 
ther  conjunctions,  p.  359.  But  what  puts 
this  matter  out  of  all  doubt,  is  what  Du 
Halde,  who  was  himfelf  a  Jefuit,  tells  us, 
that  they  know  very  little  either  of  the 
theorems  or  problems  of  geometry  ;  and 
when  they  refolve  any  problem,  it  is  ra¬ 
ther,  he  fays,  by  induction  than  by  prin¬ 
ciples  * ;  that  is,  in  other  words,  they  can¬ 
not  demonftrate  :  and  accordingly,  the 
French  author  above  quoted,  Mr  Renau- 
daut,  tells  us,  that  when  the  Jefuits  put 
Euclid  into  their  hands,  and  explained  to 
them  the  demouftrations,  they  admired 
them  exceedingly,  as  things  altogether 
new  to  them.  If  this  be  true,  it  is  im- 
po fable  that  they  can  have  made  a  fcience 
of  aftronomy. 

The  truth  therefore  feems  to  be,  that 
though  the  Chinefe  excel  in  fome  me¬ 
chanic  arts  ;  and  though  the  populouf- 
nefs  and  extent  of  their  country  have 
obliged  them  to  eftablifh  an  exadt  po¬ 
lice,  and  to  ftudy  the  rules  of  morality 

*  Vol.  3,  p.  268. 
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and  good  government,  they  are  far  from  C. 
being  men  of  fcience  and  philofophy. 

But  how  came  they  by  their  language, 
which,  however  imperfedt,  muft  be  acknow¬ 
ledged  to  be  very  extraordinary,  and  like 
no  other  that  is  any  where  to  be  found  ? 
And  the  firft  queftion  is,  Whether  they  in¬ 
vented  their  language  ?  And  my  opinion 
is,  that  though  at  fome  time  or  other  they 
may  have  produced  a  barbarous  jargon, 
fuch  as  is  fpoken  by  favages  in  the  firft 
ftate  of  barbarity,  confiding  of  words,  or 
rather  cries,  of  great  length,  with  very 
little  articulation ;  yet  I  can  hardly  believe, 
that  a  people  fo  dull  and  uninventive, 
would  have  advanced  even  the  firft  ftep 
towards  a  language  of  art,  by  fhortening 
their  words.  For  this  was  the  firft  thing 
that  men  did  when  they  began  to  fpeak 
by  art,  without  which  they  could  have 
have  had  neither  competition,  derivation, 
nor  fledlion,  three  things  of  abfolute  ne- 
ceflity  in  a  language  of  art. 

From  whence  then  did  the  Chinefe  get 
thofe  roots  of  language,  (for  fo  I  call  their 
monofyllables),  if  they  were  not  of  their 
own  growth  ?  And  I  think  it  is  probable 
that  they  came  from  the  fame  parent-coun¬ 
try 
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try  of  learning  from  which  Europe  has 
derived  all  its  arts,  I  mean  Egypt.  For* 
as  I  have  obferved  in  my  firfl  volume 
the  Egyptians  faid,  that  their  Ofiris  over¬ 
ran  all  the  eaft,  with  a  great  army,  and 
penetrated  as  far  as  India,  where  he  built 
cities,  and  introduced  arts  and  civility. 
And  with  this  Egyptian  ftory ,  agreed  not  on¬ 
ly  the  popular  tradition  among  the  Indians, 
but  the  opinion  of  their  philofophers  and 
wife  men,  who  related,  as  Diodorus  Siculus 
informs  us  t?  Bacchus,  who  was  the 
fame  with  Ofiris,  entered  India  with  a 
great  army,  and  tamed  and  civilized  the 
people ;  and,  among  other  arts,  I  think 
it  is  likely  he  alfo  introduced  his  language. 
Thus,  by  the  concurrent  teftimony  of  both 
countries,  we  can  trace  arts  from  Egypt  into 
India  ;  and  from  India,  according  to  our 
Arabian  travellers,  the  Chinefe  got  their  reli¬ 
gion  and  laws,  and  we  may  prefume  like  wife 
their  language.  And  it  will  be  a  further  con¬ 
firmation  of  this,  if  it  be  true  what  is  main¬ 
tained  by  a  learned  academician  whom 
I  knew  in  Paris,  that  the  Chinefe  got  their 

>  w-  »  -  ■  f 

*  Lib.  3.  cap.  12.  pag.  46 6. 
f  Lib.  3.  %  M.  de  Guignes. 
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written  characters  from  Egypt,  being  the  C.  12. 
natural  reprefentations  of  things  curtailed  v^r>w/ 
and  abridged,  which  the  Egyptians  ufed 
before  they  invented  letters.  At  this  time 
we  may  fuppofe  that  the  Egyptians  had 
proceeded  no  farther  in  the  art  of  lan¬ 
guage,  than  to  Ihorten,  and  perhaps  arti¬ 
culate  a  little  more  their  barbarous  cries, 
but  had  not  yet  invented  composition  and 
derivation,  and  all  that  we  call  the  analo¬ 
gy  of  language.  In  this  rude  ftate  was 
language,  as  I  conjecture,  imported  from 
Egypt  to  China,  through  the  medium  of 
India.  And  the  Chinefe  being  a  dull  un¬ 
inventive  people,  have  preferved  it  juft  as 
they  got  it,  without  improving  or  en¬ 
larging  it  by  the  grammatical  art.  And 
in  like  manner,  they  have  kept  the  written 
characters  fuch  as  they  originally  were, 
without  inventing  an  alphabet,  as  the  E- 
gyptians  did. 


CHAP. 
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Of  the  philofophical  language  invented  hy  Bi - 
Jhop  Wilkins . 


OU  people  of  Europe  that  are  fo  in- 


JL  geniouSj  faid  the  North-American 
Indian  to  his  miffionary,  has  any  one  of 
you  Invented  a  language  *  ?  This  Indian 
It  feems  had  fagacity  enough  to  perceive, 
what  we  have  laboured  fo  much  to  prove, 
the  difficulty  of  the  invention.  The  mif¬ 
fionary,  though  a  man  of  letters,  did  not, 
it  is  likely,  know  any  thing  of  Biffiop 
Wilkins’s philofophical language;  otherwife 
he  would  have  been  very  glad  to  have  an- 
fwered  the  queftion  in  the  affirmative,  be¬ 
ing  defirous,  no  doubt,  to  give  the  Indian  a 
very  high  opinion  of  us  Europeans;  a 
matter  not  eafy  among  fuch  of  them  as 
are  beft  acquainted  with  us.  The  author 
of  this  ^wonderful  invention  was  Dr  John 
Wilkins ,  one  of  the  firft  members  of  the 
Royal  Society.  He  flourifhed  about  the 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  392. 
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middle  of  laft  century  a  very  learned 
kge,  wlien  every  branch  of  learning  was 
Cultivated,  and  among  other  things  the 
nature  of  language  was  much  ftudied.  I 
have  already  had  occafion  to  obferve,  that 
another  member  of  this  Society^  Dr  Wallis, 


invented  that  mold  ingenious  art  of  teach¬ 
ing  the  dumb  to  fpeak,  an  invention  that 
could  not  have  been  thought  of  except  by 
a  man  who  underitood  perfectly  the  me- 
chanifm  at  leaf;  of  language.  And  that 
his  knowledge  went  much  deeper,  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  Engliih  grammar  that  he  has 
publilhed  f . 

The  gentleman  I  am  now  fpeaking  of 
Was  a  man  of  a  Angular  genius,  aipiring 
to  things  great  and  extraordinary.  Not 


*  The  Society  gave  a  warrant  for  the  printing  of  the 
book  by  an  adt  bearing  date  13th  April  1 663 . 

J  Thus  it  appears,  that  the  fubjedt  of  which  I  am 
treating,  as  well  as  other  branches  of  fcience,  has  been 
much  indebted  to  the  labours  of  this  learned  body.  The 
hiftory  of  the  fociety,  written  by  a  member  of  it,  Dr 
Sprat,  is  juftly  efteerned  a  ftandard  for  the  Engliih  lan¬ 
guage.  And  if  the  public  1’nall  find  any  accuracy  or  cor- 
redlnefs  in  the  ftyle  of  this  work,  it  is  in  great  part  owing 
to  the  friendly  admonitions  and  corredlions  of  Sir  John 
Pringle,  who  fo  worthily  fills  at  prefent  the  chair  of  pre- 
fident  in  that  Society. 

Vol.  IT.  ?  K. 
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C.  13.  contented  with  the  pofleflion  of  his  native 
element  the  earth,  nor  with  the  power  of 
making  himfelf,  if  he  pleafed,  an  inhabi¬ 
tant  of  the  water,  as  much  as  an  otter,  or 
any  other  amphibious  animal,  he  wanted 
to  vindicate  to  man  the  dominion  of  ano¬ 
ther  element,  I  mean  the  air,  by  teaching 
him  to  fly.  Of  kin,  I  think,  to  this  at¬ 
tempt,  though  not  fo  romantic,  was  his 
fcheme  of  an  univerfal  philofophical  lan¬ 
guage,  both  written  and  vocal.  However 
impracticable  the  attempt  may  feem,  or  at 
leaft  exceeding  the  abilities  of  a  Angle  man, 
which  indeed  the  author  feems  to  confefs, 
it  muft  be  allowed  that  he  was  very  well 
qualifled  for  fuch  an  undertaking.  For  he 
was  deeply  learned  in  the  antient  philofo- 
phy,  from  which  he  had  learned  that 
greateft  of  all  arts,  as  Cicero  calls  it  *, 
and  abfolutely  neceflary  for  the  execution 
of  his  projeCt,  by  which- we  are  taught  to 
afcend  to  what  is  higheft  and  moil  com- 
prehenflve  of  every  kind,  and  from  thence 
to  defcend  through  the  feveral  fubordi- 
nate  genera  and  fpcciefes,  dividing,  fub- 

*  Brut,  five  de  clar.  Orat.  cap .  41.  And  a  little  be¬ 
fore  he  fays,  it  is  an  qua;  docet  rein  univerfam  tribuere  in 
paries,  Idtentem  exp  Hear  e  defirdendo.  Sc  c. 


dividing. 
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dividing,  and  defining,  with  the  greatefl  C 
exadtnefs  This  may  be  faid  to  be  the 
art  of  arts ,  fince'it  is  the  art  by  which  arts 
and  fciences  are  made  ;  and  in  the  wri¬ 
tings  that  have  been  publifhed  fince  the 
antient  philofophy  was  out  of  fafhion, 
there  is  nothing  I  defiderate  fo  much  as  or¬ 
der  and  method,  and  a  deduction  of  things 
from  their  principles.  How  necefTary 
this  art  was  for  the  invention  of  a  philofo- 
phical  language,  will  appear  from  the  ac¬ 
count  I  am  now  to  give  of  the  language 
invented  by  Bifliop  Wilkins  ;  for  the  un- 
derftanding  of  which  it  will  be  necefTary 
to  recoiled!  what  has  been  laid  in  the  firft 
part  of  this  work,  concerning  ideas,  and 
the  philofophy  of  mind,  with  which  the 
knowledge  of  all  languages,  but  particu- 


*  Thefe  are  two  different  talents.  For  Socrates,  fays 
Ariftotle,  invefligated  generals  very  well  ;  but  he  was  not 
fo  accurate  in  dividing  the  genus,  when  found,  into  its 
feveral  fpeciefes.  He  himfelf  excelled  in  both  ;  and  it 
appears  to  have  been  from  the  ftudy  of  him,  chiefly,  that 
Bifhop  Wilkins  acquired  thofe  two  great  nerves  of  fcience, 
definition  and  divifion.  And  in  the  tables  which  he  has 
compofed  for  the  purpofe  of  framing  his  philofophical 
language,  there  is  more  fcience  to  be  found  than  any¬ 
where  that  I  know  in  fo  fmall  a  compafs. 

3  K  2 
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C.  13.  larly  of  a  philofophical  language,  muft  be 
intimately  connected. 

In  the  jrrjl  place,  we  muft  remember,  that 
all  things  in  nature  are  reducible  to  certain 
dalles,  which  are  termed  by  logicians  ge¬ 
nus  or  J pedes ,  according  as  they  are  high¬ 
er  or  lower,  containing  or  contained.  To 
make  this  divifion  and  arrangement  is  the 
great  bufinefs  of  intellect ;  and  it  is  by  this 
operation  that  we  form  our  notions  or  ideas 
of  every  thing. 

,  It  has  alfo  been  obferved,  that  it 
is  in  this  way  only  that  we  have  any  know- 
ledge  or  comprehend  on  of  any  thing  :  for 
we  know  nothing  ahfolutdy ,  but  only  re¬ 
latively ,  by  knowing  to  what  genus  or 
fpecies  it  belongs,  that  is  to  fay,  what  it 
has  in  common  with  other  things,  and 
what  different.  Thus  we  know  nothing 
of  man,  except  that  he  is  of  the  genus  a- 
nirnal,  and  of  a  certain  fpecies  of  that  ge¬ 
nus,  differing  in  certain  things  from  o- 
ther  fpeciefes  of  the  fame  genus. 

3/2*0,  It  is  thefe  notions,  or  ideas,  as  I 
call  them,  thus  formed,  by  comparing 
things  with  one  another,  which,  expreffed 
by  certain  figns,  audible  or  viable,  make 
what  we  call  language,  fpoken  or  written, 

And 
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And  if  thofe  figns  are  fuch  as  to  bear  a 
reference  to  the  clafs  in  which  the  thing  is 
to  be  found,  fo  that  if  we  underhand  the 
fign,  we  have  in  effedd  the  definition  of 
the  thing,  then  is  the  language  truly  a 
philofophical  language,  and  fuch  as  muft 
be  univerfal  among  philofophers,  who 
have  arranged  and  distributed  things  into 
proper  claffes.  It  may  alfo  be  faid  to  be  a 
natural  language,  as  the  Bifhop  calls  it, 
fince  it  follows  the  order  of  the  human 
mind  in  forming  the  ideas  of  which  lan¬ 
guage  is  the  expreffion. 

4^?,  The  difference  betwixt  fuch  a  lan¬ 
guage,  and  the  common  languages,  is  ob¬ 
vious.  For  the  primitive  words  of  thofe 
languages  have  no  conneddion  at  all  with 
the  nature  of  things,  or  the  claffes  to 
which  they  belong.  And  as  to  the  deri¬ 
vatives,  though  they  have  a  connection 
with  the  primitive  word,  it  is  not  fuch  a 
connection  as  philofophy  requires,  but  of¬ 
ten  the  reverfe ;  as  in  the  cafe  of  what  they 
call  abjlract  nouns ,  fuch  as  bonitas  in  Latin, 
or  goodnefs  in  Englifh,  which  are  derived 

from  the  adjeddives  bonus ,  or  good ;  whereas, 

* 

according  to  philofophical  derivation,  and 
the  nature  of  things,  the  adjeddive  denoting 

the 
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C.  13.  the  quality  concrete,  fhould  have  been  de- 
rived  from  the  noun  denoting  the  quality 
abftrad.  Hence  it  comes,  that  the  know-* 
ledge  of  things  does  not  at  all  lead  to  the 
knowledge  of  words  in  fuch  languages, 
any  more  than  the  knowledge  of  words  leads 
to  the  knowledge  of  things.  And  as  to  the 
written  charaders  of  fuch  languages,  they 
only  exprefs  the  words,  not  the  things. 
It  is  evident  therefore  that  fuch  languages 
are  far  from  being  philofophical :  nor  can 
any  of  them  be  ever  univerfal,  but  each 
will  be  underftood  only  by  fuch  as  have 
made  a  particular  ftudy  of  it. 

From  thefe  obfervations  it  appears,  that 
in  order  to  form  this  philofophical  and  u- 
niverfal  language,  we  muft  find  out  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  genera,  to  which  all  things 
in  nature  are  reducible ;  and  we  muft  have 
a  mark  or  fign  for  every  thing,  denoting 
under  which  of  thefe  genera  it  is  ranked. 
And  fecondly,  As  thofe  genera  muft  have 
under  them  a  great  number  of  fubordi- 
nate  fpecieAs,  that  particular  fpecies  to 
which  the  thing  belongs,  muft  alfo  bo 
marked.  And  here  muft  appear  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  difficulty,  both  of  the  inven¬ 
tion  and  ufe  of  fuch  a  language  :  for  fup~ 

p0fe; 
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things,  reduced  to  a  fmall  number,  fuch 
as  would  not  be  burdenfome  to  the  me-4 
mory  ;  and  fuppofe  them  to  be  diftin- 
guillied  by  marks  that  might  become  fa¬ 
miliar  by  ufe  ;  how  is  it  poiTible  to  put 
into  any  order,  or  bring  into  any  reafon-* 
able  compafs,  the  prodigious  number  of 
fpeciefes  that  muft  be  included  under  each 
genus,  if  the  genera  are  of  a  high  order  5 
and  if  they  are  not,  it  is  evident  that  they 
themfelves  muft  be  of  a  number  too  bul¬ 
ky  and  unwieldy  for  the  ufe  of  language* 
What  I  mean  will  be  beft  explained  by  an 
example.  Let  us  take  the  genus  animal \ 
which  is  none  of  the  higheft  genera,  that 
is,  of  thofe  that  are  called  categories  or 
predicaments  ;  yet  it  appears  to  comprehend 
under  it  an  almoft  infinite  number  of  fpe¬ 
ciefes,  many  more,  I  am  perfuaded,  than 
have  yet  been  obferved  or  difcoverecb 
The  fame  may  be  faid  of  vegetables  and  of 
minerals  ;  and  in  general  the  number  of 
fpeciefes  appear  to  be  with  refpecft  to  our 
capacities,  as  incomprehenfible  as  the 
number  of  individuals.  How  then  are 
fuch  numbers  to  be  arranged  and  exprefled 
by  marks  to  be  eafily  learned  and  under- 
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C.  13.  flood,  without  confufion  or  ambiguity, 
which  is  the  cafe,  as  the  Bifhop  fays,  of  the 
marks  invented  by  him  ? 

Here  the  Peripatetic  philofophy  has 
helped  out  the  Bifhop  a  little  :  for  accord¬ 
ing  to  that  philofophy,  every  genus  con¬ 
tains  in  it  virtually  certain  differences ,  by 
which  it  is  divided  into  its  fubordinate 
fpeciefes.  Thus  in  the  example  given  of 
animal ,  animals  are  divided,  according  to 
their  internal  principle,  into  rational  and 
irrational according  to  the  conftitution 
of  their  bodies,  into  fanguineous  and  ex- 
fangitious  ;  —  according  to  the  ftrucflure  of 
the  different  parts  of  their  body,  into 
*iv  hole-footed  and  cloven-footed ,  and  the  like ; 
—  according  to  their  method  of  genera¬ 
tion,  into  viviparous  and  oviparous  ;  —  and 
according  to  their  food  or  diet,  into  car- 
nivorous  and  granivorous.  Thefe  diffe- 

Csj 

rences,  with  refpect  to  the  genus,  are  call¬ 
ed  diuretic ,  or  dividing ,  becaufe  by  them 
the  genus  is  divided  into  its  feveral  fpe¬ 
ciefes.  And  with  refpedt  to  the  fpeciefes, 
they  are  called  fpecific ,  becaufe  joined  to 
the  genus,  they  conftitute  the  different 
fpeciefes.  Thus,  in  the  example  I  have 
given  of  animal ,  that  genus  is  divided  by 

rational \ 
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rational ,  irrational ,  and  the  other  dif¬ 
ferences  above  mentioned.  And  each 

*  i  / 

of  thofe  differences,  joined  to  the  genus, 
conftitutes  fo  many  different  fpeciefes, 
which  are  ranked  under  that  difference. 
Thus,  for  example,  under  rational  are  to 
be  ranked  man  and  angel ;  -—under  irra¬ 
tional,  all  the  feveral  fpeciefes  of  brutes  ;  — > 
under '  'whole- footed,  are  comprehended  the 
horfe ,  a/s,  mule,  camel,  &c.  ; — -under  do- 
*ven- footed,  the  ox,  Jljeep,  goat,  &c.  *.  Now 
thefe  differences  of  each  genus  may  be  re¬ 
duced  to  number ;  and  there  is  a  way  well 
known  among  the  antients,  under  the  name 

■  ,  '  f 

of  the  Diuretic  method,  or  method  of  divi- 
fion,  by  which  a  genus  was  divided  into  its 
feveral  differences,  and  the  feveral  fpe¬ 
ciefes  contained  under  thofe  differences. 
Of  this  method  we  have  fine  examples  in 
the  Sophij'ia  and  Pbliticus  of  Plato,  and  in 
Mr  Harris’s  dialogue  upon  Art. 

Here  then  is  a  confiderable  ftep  made 

*  The  nature  of  genus  and  fpecies,  and  the  method  of 
dividing  a  genus  into  its  feveral  fpeciefes  by  differences ,  are 
moft  accurately  expiamed  by  Porphyry,  in  his  introduc¬ 
tion  to  Ariho.tle’s  Logic,  and  by  Ammonius  in  his  Commen¬ 
tary  upon  it  ;  which  together,  if  diligently  Itudied,  are 
the  beft  preparations  for  philofophy  that  is  any  where  to 
be  found. 

Vol.  II.  ‘  3  L 
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C.  13,  towards  the  formation  of  this  tmiverfal 
language.  For  if  the  genera  are  reduced 
to  a  certain  number  not  too  great,  and  if 
the  differences  under  each  of  thefe  genera 
are  likewife  brought  within  a  reafonable 
compafs,  there  remains  nothing  to  be 
done,  but  to  find  out,  and  rank  under 
each  of  the  differences,  the  feveral  fpeciefes 
belonging  to  it ;  fo  that  if  thefe  likewife 
can  be  reduced  to  a  moderate  number,  the 
bufinefs  appears  to  be  done. 

For  matters  being  thus  prepared,  one 
fhould  think,  that  nothing  was  wanting  but 
to  find  out  marks  or  figns,  whether  written 
or  vocal,  for  the  feveral  things  ;  expreffmg 
firft  the  genus  to  which  the  thing  be¬ 
longs,  according  to  the  order  in  which  it 
{binds,  whether  firft,  fecond,  third,  &c.  ; 
then  the  difference  by  which  the  genus  is 
divided,  according  to  the  fame  order  of 
firft,  fecond,  and  third ;  and  then  the  fpe- 
cies  under  that  difference,  likewife  in  the 
fame  numerical  order.  But  there  ftill  re¬ 
mains  what  is  more  difficult  perhaps  than 
any  thing  I  have  hitherto  mentioned,  viz. 
to  exprefs,  firft,  the  feveral  circumftances 
and  modes  of  exiftence,  fuch  as  time, 
place,  greater  or  iefs  in  degree,  fex,  num¬ 
ber. 
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her,  &c. ;  and,  fecondly,  the  grammati¬ 
cal  condrudlion,  or  the  connection  of  the 
ideas  with  one  another  5  for,  as  I  have 
taken  occafion  to  obferve  more  than  once, 
any  number  of  the  cleared  and  mod  pre- 
cife  ideas  would  not  form  difcourfe,  un- 
lefs  their  connection,  relation,  and  depen¬ 
dence  upon  one  another,  were  marked. 
Suppofing  therefore  a  mark  found  out,  ex¬ 
prefling  the  genus,  —  the  difference,  —  and 
under  that  difference  the  particular  fpecies 
to  which  the  thing  belongs  ;  yet,  if  it  be  a 
verb,  there  mud  like  wife  be  a  mark  found 
out  to  exprefs  the  time  of  that  verb,  and 
likewife  the  mode  or  difpofftion  of  the 
human  mind  with  refpeCt  to  the  action. 
If  it  be  a  noun,  there  mud  be  a  mark  for 
its  gender  and  its  number,  and  alfo  its 
cafes,  by  which  its  conneclion  with  other 
nouns,  or  with  verbs,  is  expreffed  ;  and 
there  mud  be  alfo  marks  for  fuch  con¬ 
nectives,  as  articles,  pronouns,  prepofi- 
tions,  and  conjunctions  ;  befides  many  o- 
ther  particulars,  which  are  required  to 
conditute  that  mod  difficult  part  of  the 
grammatical  art,  called  fyntcix . 

Nor  is  it  in  one  kind  of  language  only 
that  thefe  fo  great  difficulties  are  to  be  got 

3  L  2  over; 
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C.  13.  over  :  for  in  order  to  make  the  art  com- 
plete,  there  mu  ft  be  two  kinds  of  lam 
guages,  one  vocal  or  effable ,  as  our  author 
expreffes  it,  the  other  1 written  ;  and  the 
* words  of  the  one,  as  well  as  the  characters 
of  the  other,  muft  exprefs  all  the  different 
things  above  mentioned. 

Having  faid  thus  much  in  general,  of 
the  nature  and  requifxtes  of  this  philofo- 
phical  language,  1  come  now  to  give  fome 
account  of  the  one  invented  by  the  Bifhop. 
The  firft  thing  he  does  is,  to  divide  all 
things  which  may  be  the  fubjecis  of 
language,  into  certain  claffes,  or  genera, 
■which  he  again  fubdivides  by  their  feve- 
ral  differences.  After  this  manner  things 
were  divided  by  the  antient  philo fophers 
into  ten  claffes,  called  by  them  categories , 
or  predicaments ,  of  which  I  have  had  occa- 
fion  frequently  to  make  mention  in  the 
courfe  of  this  work  ;  but  our  author  has 
only  made  ufe  of  five  of  them,  viz.  Jub¬ 
ilance ,  quantity ,  quality ,  action  ^  and  rela¬ 
tion,  which  he  has  fubdivided  into  feveral 
genera,  as  fhall  be  afterwards  fhewn.  But 
there  are  notions  which  are  ftill  more 
general  than  the  categories,  as  I  have  had 
occafion  dfewhere  to  explain ;  and  he 

finds 
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finds  a  difference  betwixt  thefe  general  no¬ 
tions,  viz.  that  fome  of  them  relate  to 
things ,  others  to  words.  Thole  which  re¬ 
late  to  things  he  calls  tranfcendental ;  and 
among  thefe  he  finds  a  difference ,  namely, 
that  fome  of  them  are  abfolute ,  others  re¬ 
lative.  The  firfh  he  calls  tranfcendentals  ge¬ 
neral.  The  relative  he  divides  into  two 
kinds  :  the  one  he  calls  tranfcendentals  mixty 
belonging  to  quantity,  quality,  whole, 
and  part ;  —  the  other  kind  of  relative 
tranfcendentals  are  fimple ,  and  proper  to 
adlion,  and  which  therefore  he  calls  tran¬ 
fcendentals  of  relation  of  action.  Thus  of  things 
tranfcendental,  he  makes  his  three  firfl 
genera,  viz.  tranfcendentals  general , —  tran¬ 
fcendentals  of  mixt  relation ,  —  and  tranfcen¬ 
dentals  of  relation  of  adlion.  General  notions 
relating  to  words ,  he  comprehends  under 
the  name  of  difcourfe ,  and  makes  it  his 
fourth  genus 

Befides  thefe  general  notions,  there  are 
two  fpecial  things,  which  he  confiders  to 
be  above  the  categories,  viz.  the  creator , 
and  the  world  created  by  him  ;  and  of 
thefe  he  makes  two  other  genera  ;  fo 
that  he  makes  in  all  fix  genera  of  tran- 

*  EfTay  rewards  a  real  character  and  phllofophical  lan~ 
guage,  part  2.  chap.  1,  at  Jeqq. 

fcendentals. 
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C.  13.  fcendentals,  befides  the  genera  into  which 
he  fubdivides  the  five  categories  above 
mentioned,  amounting  in  all  to  thirty- 
four.  The  number  therefore  of  his  genera 
all  together  is  forty. 

I  will  next  endeavour  to  give  the  reader  an 
idea  of  the  fpeciefes  into  which  he  divides 
his  genera ;  beginning,  as  he  does,  with  the 
tranfcendentals ;  which,  as  I  have  faid* 
he  divides  into  two  kinds,  one  relating 
to  things,  the  other  to  words.  Thofe  of 
things  he  has  fubdivided  into  gene¬ 
ral  tranfcendentals,  —  tranfcendentals  of 
relation  mixt,  —  and  tranfcendentals  of  re¬ 
lation  of  action  ;  and  thefe,  as  1  have  faid, 
make  his  three  firft  genera.  In  the  firft  of 
thefe,  viz.  tranfcendentals  general,  he  finds 
fix  differences,  viz.  genus  itfelf,  or  kind,  as  he 
expreffes  it,  —  caufe,  —  diverfity^  —difference 
relating  to  the  end  of  adtion,  — ■  difference 
relating  to  the  means,  —  and,  laftly,  mode. 
Under  each  of  thefe  differences  he  num¬ 
bers  feveral  fpeciefes  :  e.  g.  Under  the  firft 
of  them,  viz.  genus ,  he  reckons  firft  being 
and  nothing  ;  for  in  this  way  he  couples 
his  fpeciefes,  either  on  account  of  their  op - 
pofition ,  as  in  this  cafe,  or  on  account  of 
their  affinity .  The  fecond  fpeeies  under 

this 
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this  difference  is  thing  and  appearance .  The  C.  X3< 
third  is  notion  and  fiffion ,  &c.  In  like  man¬ 
ner  he  numbers  the  fpeciefes  under  the  fe- 
cond  difference ,  viz.  caufc,  reckoning  effi¬ 
cient  and  injirument  the  firft,  impulffive  and 
cohibitive  the  fecond,  and  fo  on  through 
the  other  four  differences  of  his  firft  genus 
of  tranfcendentals  general.  And  in  like 
manner  he  goes  through  the  fecond  genus, 
dividing  it  likewife  by  differences,  and  e- 
numerating  the  feveral  fpeciefes  under  each 
difference  ;  and  in  the  fame  manner  he 
goes  through  the  third  genus.  Then  he 
comes  to  general  notions  or  tranfcenden¬ 
tals,  as  they  may  be  called,  relating  to 
* words ,  which  he  comprehends  all  under 
the  name  of  difcourfe .  This  genus  he  di¬ 
vides  by  fix  differences,  viz.  elements , — 
uoords ,  —  complex  grammatical  notions  of 
fpeech, — complex  logical  notions  of  difcourfe, 

—  mixt  notions  of  difcourfe  belonging  both 
to  grammar  and  logic,  —  and  laftly,  modes 
of  difcourfe .  And  under  each  of  thefe  he 
enumerates  feveral  fpeciefes  *.  And  fo 
much  for  general  tranfcendentals ,  relating 
both  to  things  and  ivords. 

He  next  proceeds  to  the  two  fpecial  tran- 


*  Ibid,  part  2.  ch.  3, 
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C.  13.  fcendeiitals,  beginning  with  the  Creator,  or 
God ,  whofe  effence  being  fimple  and  indi- 
vifible,  does  not  admit  of  a  divifion  into 
fpeciefes.  The  fecond  is  the  'worlds  or  uni- 
verfie\  which  he  divides  into  fpiritual ,  or 
immaterial,  -and  corporeal ;  under  each  of 
which  he  enumerates  feveral  fpeciefes.  And 
in  this  manner  he  goes  through  the  firft 
fix  genera  of  notions  more  general  than 
the  categories. 

After  this  he  proceeds  to  his  five  cate¬ 
gories  ;  which  he  fubdivides,  as  I  have 
faid,  into  feveral  fubaltern  genera,  in  all 
amounting  to  thirty -four.  He  begins 
with  fubjlance  :  the  firft  difference  of  which 
he  makes  to  be  inanimate  ;  which  he  dif- 
tinguilhes  by  the  name  of  element ,  and 
makes  it  his  feventh  genus  ;  of  which  he 
finds  fix  differences ,  fuch  as  fire,  air ,  vuater , 
.earth,  &c.  And  under  each  of  thefe  dif¬ 
ferences  he  enumerates  feveral  fpeciefes. 

He  next  proceeds  to  finbfiance  animate  ; 
which  he  divides  into  vegetative  and  Jen- 
Jitive .  The  vegetative  again  he  fubdivides 
into  imperfect,  fuch  as  minerals,  (for  he 
holds  that  minerals  have  a  kind  of  growth 
or  vegetation),  and  perfect,  fuch  as  plants. 
The  imberfiect  vegetative  he  fubdivides  into 
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jlone,  which  is  his  8th  genus,  and  metal , 
which  is  his  9th.  Stone  he  divides  by  fix 
differences ,  which,  as  he  tells  us,  is  the  u- 
fual  number  of  differences  that  he  finds 
under  every  genus  ;  and  under  each  of 
thefe  differences  he  enumerates  feveral 
fpeciefes,  which  feldom  exceed  the  num¬ 
ber  of  nine  under  any  one.  Metals  which, 
as  I  have  faid,  is  his  9th  genus,  he  divides 
only  by  four  differences  ;  and  in  like  man¬ 
ner,  under  each  difference,  numbers  the 
feveral  fpeciefes. 

Having  thus  gone  through  the  imperfect 
vegetative,  he  comes  to  the  perfect ,  or  plant, 
which  he  fays  is  a  tribe  fo  numerous  and 
various,  that  he  confeffes  he  found  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  in  dividing  and  arranging 
it.  He  has  however  fucceeded  pretty 
well,  at  lead  fo  it  appears  to  me,  who  am 
no  botanift ;  for  natural  things  run  fo 
much  into  one  another,  and  the  principles 
which  conftitute  their  effences,  and  diferi- 
minate  them  one  from  another,  are  fo 
fubtile  and  latent,  that  I  hold  it  to  be  im- 
poffible  to  define  and  divide  them  fo  accu¬ 
rately  as  we  can  define  and  divide  our 
own  abftracl  notions.  Plants  he  has  di¬ 
vided  into  herbs ,  fnrubs ,  and  trees .  The 
Vol.II.  3  M  herb 
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C.  13.  herb  he  defines  to  be  a  minute  and  tender 
plant ;  and  he  has  arranged  it  according  to 
its  leaves,  in  which  way  considered,  it 
makes  his  10th  genus  g — according  to  its 
flower,  which  makes  his  nth  ;  —  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  feed-veffels,  which  makes 
his  1 2th  genus .  Each  of  thefe  genera  he 
divides  by  a  certain  number  of  differences ; 
and  under  each  difference  he  ranges  the  fe-» 
veral  fpeciefes.  All  other  plants  being 
woody,  are  larger  and  firmer  than  the  herb ; 
and  he  divides  them  into  greater  and  leffer. 
The  leffer  he  calls  a  Jhrub ,  which  he  fays 
commonly  grows  up  from  the  root  in  Se¬ 
veral  flems,  and  this  makes  his  13th  genus m 
The  larger,  growing  up  in  one  Angle  Stem, 
he  calls  tree ,  and  makes  it  his  14th  genus  ; 
and  thefe  two  genera  of  plants  he  alfo  di¬ 
vides  by  feveral  differences  *,  and  under 
each  of  the  differences  he  ranges  the  feveral 
fpeciefes. 

Having  thus  exhausted  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  he  proceeds  to  the  animal,  or 
fenfit'vve ,  as  he  calls  it,  being  the  fecond 
member  of  his  divifion  of  animate  Sub¬ 
stance.  This  kingdom  he  divides  into 
animals ,  fanguineous  and  exfanguious ,  that 

#  Ibid,  chap.  4.  69, 
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is,  animals  without  blood,  and  which 
therefore  he  confiders  as  imperfedl  animals ; 
and  of  thefe  he  makes  his  15th  genus,  dif- 
tinguifhing  it,  like  the  others,  by  feveral 
differences,  and  ranging  under  each  diffe¬ 
rence  the  feveral  fpeciefes  belonging  to  it. 
The  fanguineous  animals  he  divides  into 
three  kinds,  viz,  fijlo,  which  makes  his 
1 6th  genus  ;  bird ,  which  makes  his  17th  ; 
and  be  aft,  which  makes  his  1 8th:  and 
each  of  thefe  genera  he  treats  in  the  fame 
manner  as  he  has  done  the  others. 

Having  thus  confidered  the  general  na¬ 
ture  of  vegetables  and  animals,  he  proceeds 
to  confider  the  parts  of  both  ;  fome  of 
which  are  peculiar  to  particular  plants  and 
animals,  and  conftitute  his  1 9th  genus  ; 
others  are  general ,  and  make  the  20th  : 
and  thefe  two  genera  are  likewife  diflin- 
guifhed  and  divided  like  all  the  reft. 

In  this  manner  he  goes  through  the  re¬ 
maining  four  categories  of  quantity ,  quali - 
ty,  action ,  and  relation ,  and  by  dividing 
and  diffmguifhing  them,  forms  the  gene¬ 
ra  remaining  to  complete  the  number  forty 9 
all  which  he  exhibits  moft  diftinftly  in 
one  general  view  upon  a  fingle  page 

1 

*  Part  2.  ch.  I.  p.  23. 
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It  would  be  too  much  to  fay,  and  much 
more  than  the  author  pretends  to,  that 
there  is  no  error  or  inaccuracy  in  a  plan 
which  comprehends  the  whole  of  things  ; 
and  that  the  many  diviflons,  fubdivifions, 
and  diftindlioiis,  could  not  have  been  more 
properly  made,  or  the  definitions  which 
accompany  them,  rendered  more  accurate 
and  fcientihc.  The  author  acknowledges 
the  defers  of  his  work,  and  fays,  what  i$ 
very  true,  that  “  the  defining  of  all  kinds 
of  thing s.,  notions',  and  words ,  is  too 
“  great  an  undertaking  for  a  fingle  man, 
and  ought  to  be  the  work  of  a  fociety.” 
This  he  fays  was  the  cafe  of  an  Italian  vo¬ 
cabulary,  wdiich  was  the  joint  production 
of  the  famous  accademy  de  la  Crufca,  and 
not  finifhed  in  lefs  than  forty  years  ;  and  the 
Dictionary  of  the  French  accademy,  which 
began  in  1639,  was  Rot?  ke  then  corn- 
pleated  A  And  beildes  this  difficulty  of  the 
v/ork,  there  happened  an  accident  in  the  ex¬ 
ecution  of  it,  which  one  fhould  have  thought 
would  have  put  a  flop  to  it  altogether;  for, 
as  the  author  tells  us,  in  the  fame  epiftle 
dedicatory,  all  that  was  printed  of  it,  ex¬ 
cepting  only  two  copies,  and  a  great  part 

*  Epiftle  dedicatory-. 
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of  the  unprinted  original,  was  deftroyed  C.  13. 
in  the  fire  of  London.  All  this  notwith- 
Handing,  the  work,  fuch  as  it  is,  I  think  a 
mofl  valuable  work,  fliewing  a  moft  ex- 
tenfive  knowledge  in  the  author,  both  of 
nature  and  art,  and  a  philofophical  genius 
fitted  to  excel,  not  only  in  one  branch  of 
philofophy,  but  to  comprehend  the  whole 
of  things.  I  have  faid  already,  that  there 
is  more  fcience  in  his  tables  than  is  to  be 
found  any  where  in  fo  fmall  a  compafs  ; 
and  I  have  given  fome  inftances  of  his  de¬ 
finitions  and  divilions.  I  will  give  one  or 
1  two  more,  which,  with  what  I  have  faid 
of  the  general  nature  of  the  work,  will,  I 
hope,  be  fufficient  to  give  the  reader  a 
pretty  complete  idea  of  it. 

I  have  already  obferved,  that  he  reckons 
minerals  a  part  of  animated  nature,  be- 
caufe  he  fays  they  appear  to  have  growth 
j  and  nutrition,  and  to  be  reproduced  from 
I  certain  feminal  or  fpermatic  parts  of  thofe 
I  of  the  fame  kind,  which  he  fays  is  proved, 

I  by  mines  in  appearance  totally  exhaufted, 
r  again  renewing  themfelves  *.  And,  if  I 
r  am  not  miftaken,  our  iateft  difcoveries  a- 
jj  gree  with  his  philofophy.  He  therefore 

*  Part  2.  ch.  2.  p.  54„ 
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C.  13,  affigns  minerals  to  the  vegetable  kingdom* 
and  divides  them  into  Jlones  and  metals . 
Stones,  he  fays,  are  a  kind  of  mineral, 
hard  and  friable,  44  to  which  earthy  con - 
44  cretions  may  be  annexed  by  way  of  affi- 
44  nity,  being  more  foft  and  brittle,  and 
4  4  of  a  middle  nature  betwixt  ftones  and 
44  metals.”  Then  he  proceeds,  according 
to  his  method,  to  give  the  difference  of 
Jlones  and  of  earthy  concretions .  44  Stones,” 

he  fays,  44  are  either  vulgar ,  and  of  no  price , 

* —  middle  priced ,  — precious ,  - —  and  thefe 
44  either  lefs  tranfparent ,  or  more  tranfpa - 
44  *”  Of  Jl  ones  therefore  he  makes 

thofe  four  differences  :  and  of  earthy  concre¬ 
tions  he  makes  two  ;  dffolveable ,  and  not 
diffolveable  :  and  under  each  of  thefe  diffe¬ 
rences  he  ranks  the  feveral  fpeciefes  in 
their  order.  Then  he  proceeds  to  metals  ; 
defining  metal  to  be  a  mineral,  for  the  moft 
part  of  a  hard  confidence,  clofe,  ducftile, 
and  fufile.  He  divides  it  into  perfect  and 
imperfeCl .  Of  the  perfect  he  makes  two 
differences ,  viz.  natural ,  which  are  produced 
in  the  earth,  without  the  art  of  man,  fuch 
as  gold,  filver,  &c.  ;  and  factitious ,  which 
are  made  by  the  art  of  man,  fuch  as  brafs, 

*  Part  2.  ch.  3.  p;  61. 
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pewter,  and  fteel.  The  imperfect  he  di-  C.  13, 
vides  into  thofe  which  are  metalline  fubjlan- 
ces  by  themfelves ,  and  thofe  which  are  only 
the  recrementitious  parts ,  as  he  calls  them, 
of  other  metals,  which  are  call  off  in  pre¬ 
paring  them  *. 

The  other  example  I  fhall  give,  is  of  an 
idea  more  abftradl ;  for  it  is  taken  from 
one  of  the  categories,  viz.  quantity ,  which 
he  divides  into  magnitude ,  fpacey  meafure. 

44  Magnitude,”  he  fays,  44  is  a  word  in- 
44  tended  to  fignify  all  the  notions  of  con- 
44  tinned  quantity ;  to  which  may  be  joined, 

44  by  way  of  affinity,  the  word  exten- 
44  sion  ;  by  which  is  meant  that  kind  of 
44  quantity  whereby  a  thing  is  faid  to 
44  have  partem  extra  partem ,  one  part  out  of 
44  another,  being  the  fame  thing  with  the 
44  former,  under  another  coi^jpieration  j\” 
Then,  after  having  laid  down,  and  gone 
through,  according  to  his  ufual  method, 
the  feveral  differences  of  magnitude,  and 
the  fpeciefes  under  each  of  thefe  differ¬ 
ences,  he  proceeds  to  the  fecond  member 
of  the  divifion,  viz.  /pace .  44  This  word,” 


*  Part  2.  ch.  3.  p.  65. 
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fays  he,  44  according  to  the  common  life 
“  of  it,  is  a  name  importing  the  more  ge- 
44  neral  notion  of  that  wherein  any  thing 
44  is  contained  or  done,  comprehending 
44  time,  place,  fituation  Then  having 
gone  through  thefe  three  differences  in 
like  manner,  he  proceeds  to  the  third 
member  of  the  divifion,  viz.  meafure,  of 
which  he  fpeaks  in  this  manner.  44  Thole 
44  feveral  relations  of  quantity,  whereby  men 
44  ufe  to  judge  of  the  multitude  or  great- 
44  nefs  of  things,  are  fly  led  by  the  name 
44  of  measure,  dime  if  ton,  mete,  furvey , 
44  rule  \  to  which  the  relative  term  of  pro- 
44  portion,  portion,  rate,  tax,  fize,  /cant - 
44  ling,  pittance,  jhare,  dofe ,  me/s,  fymmetry , 
44  analogy,  conimenfurate,  difpenfe,  allot,  ad- 
44  apt,  is  of  fome  affinity,  fignifying  an 
44  equality  or  fimilitude  of  the  ref  peels 
44  that  feveral  things  or  quantities  have  to 
44  one  another.  They  are  diftinguifhable 
44  into  fuch  as  refpedl  either  multitude  1. — 
44  magnitude  2 .- — gravity  3. — duration  4.— 
44  which  is  either  more  generally  confulered  g 
44  — or  as  refrained  to  living  creatures  6.” 

Here  we  may  obferve  his  method  of  let¬ 
ting  down,  under  each  head,  all  the  Englifh 

*  Part  2.  ch.  7.  p.  186. 
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words  relative  to  it.  And  in  this  refpeCt  C. 
his  work  is  a  very  good  Engliili  vocabu¬ 
lary  ;  and  in  order  that  we  may  find  any 
word  in  it  readily,  he  has  fubjoined  to 
his  work  an  alphabetical  dictionary,  i,n 
which  all  the  words  are  referred  to  the  fe- 
veral  places  in  his  tables  where  they  are  to 
be  found. 

Our  author  having  thus  arranged  and 
digefted,  into  their  proper  places,  the  ideas 
expreffed  by  words,  it  was  neceffary,  as  I 
have  obferved,  to  find  out  fome  method  of 
connecting  thofe  ideas  together,  fo  as  to 
form  difcourfe.  For  the  preceding  part  of 
the  work  is  to  be  confidered  as  nothing 
elfe  but  a  philofophical  dictionary  oj  no¬ 
tions,  (that  was  the  word  then  in  ufe 
in  place  of  ideas ,  a  word  afterwards 
brought  into  fafhion  by  Mr  Locke),  which, 
fays,  our  author,  mu  ft  be  formed  into 
complex  proportions  and  difcourfes  *  ; 
and  this  is  to  be  done  by  the  grammatical 
art.  It  was  therefore  neceiTary  that  he 
fhould  cornpofe  a  philofophical  grammar, 
as  well  as  a  philofophical  dictionary  ; 
and  accordingly  he  has  done  fo  in  the  third 
part  of  his  work.  Such  a  grammar  is 


#  Part  3.  cli.  1.  p.  297. 
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C.  13,  one  of  the  dcftderata  in  learning  mentioned 
my  Lord  Bacon  ;  and  though  our  au¬ 
thor,  who  is  very  modeft  and  candid, 
mentions  three  other  authors  *  who  had 
written  upon  the  fubjedt,  but  whom  I  ne¬ 
ver  faw  nor  heard  of  before,  I  am  perfua- 
ded  he  is  the  firft  who  has  treated  it  proper¬ 
ly.  He  alfo  mentions  fome  before  him, 
•who  had  made  attempts  towards  a  univer- 
fal  language  f  ;  but  neverthelefs  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  his  work,  among  other  merits, 
has  that  of  being  original,  and,  fo  far  as 
we  know,  the  only  one  of  the  kind  now 
exifting  ;  for  thofe  former  works  upon  the 
fubjedlare,  I  believe,  nowhere  to  be  found, 
and  no  other  attempts  have  been  made 
fince  his  time. 

He  divides  grammar  very  properly  into 
three  parts ;  one  of  which  treats  of  the 
different  kinds  of  words,  and  the  various 
alterations  they  undergo  by  infledlion, 
compofition,  and  derivation.  This  part 

*  Their  names  are  Scotus,  in  his  Grammat.  Speculate 
va  ;  Caramuel,  in  his  Gram?nat .  Audax  ;  and  Campanella, 
in  his  Grammatica  P bilofophica,  part  3.  cli.  1.  pa g.  297. 

t  He  names  three,  Reck  crus,  Athanafius  Kircher ,  and 
Phillip  Lathe,  p.  452. 

he 
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he  calls  etymology.  The  fecond  treats  of  the 
proper  union  or  right  conftrucftion  of  words 
into  fentences  ;  and  this  part  is  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  fyntax.  The  third 
concerns  the  moft  convenient  marks  or 
founds  for  the  expreftion  of  fuch  names  or 
words,  whether  by  writing,  called  ortho ? 

\ 

g  rag  by ,  or  by  fpeech,  orthoepy. 

Upon  this  plan  he  gives  ns  a  grammar 
entirely  new ;  for  he  appears  to  me  to  have 
been  an  original  genius,  who  thought  for 
himfelf  upon  every  fubjedt,  but  not  like 
thofe  pretended  geniufes  of  our  time,  who 
fet  up  for  great  writers  and  philofophers 
upon  their  own  ftock  only,  without  any 
i  affiftance  from  learning  ;  for  it  is  evident 
that  he  was  very  learned  in  philofophy,  no 
lefs  than  in  languages.  But  his  grammar, 
however  ingenious  and  philofophical  it 
may  be,  appears  to  me  to  be  only  fitted 
for  the  ufe  of  his  philofophical  language  ; 
nor  do  I  think  that  it  could  be  applied  to 
the  improvement  of  any  language  fpoken 
5  at  prefent.  What  I  think  moft  curious  in 
(  it,  is  that  part  of  it  which  concerns  ortho- 
j  graphy,  and  the  power  of  the  letters  ;  a 
I  fubjeei  which  he  had  ftudied  very  much, 
i  and  had  befides,  as  he  tells  us,  the  aflift- 

3  N  2  ance 
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*  I  •  «  '  * 

C.  13.  ance  of  feveral  learned  men  of  his  time, 
whom  he  names.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  organs  of  fpeech,  and  their  feveral  o- 
perations,  have  been  lb  accurately  exa¬ 
mined  by  any  body,  and  whoever  is  cu¬ 
rious  upon  this  fu  Eject,  cannot  refort  to  a 
better  book  for  information.  There  we 
find  all  the  articulate  founds  that  the  hu¬ 
man  mouth  is  capable  of  uttering,  fo  far 
as  we  know,  arranged  in  a  new  order ;  new 
characters  invented  for  ftich  of  them  as 
characters  had  not  been  provided  for,  and 
the  old  characters  confined  to  the  expref- 
fion  of  only  one  found.  For  the  Englifh 
alphabet,  as  he  has  {hewn,  is  defective, 
both  in  not  having  characters  fufficient  to 
exprefs  all  its  founds,  and  in  employ¬ 
ing  the  fame  character  to  exprefs  more 
than  one  found  ;  and  he  has  given  us  a 
fpecimen  of  the  Lord’s  prayer,  and  of  the 
creed,  in  our  alphabet,  thus  corrected  *. 
And,  not  contented  with  this  amendment 
of  the  old  alphabet,  he  has  given  us  two 
alphabets  altogether  new  :  in  one  of  which 
he  has  ftudied  to  give  the  letters  a  fliape 
bearing  fome  refemblance  to  the  configu¬ 
ration  of  the  organs  in  the  pronunciation 

*  Part  3.  ch.  13.  p.  373. 
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„of  them  ;  fo  that  they  may  deferve,  as  he  C.  13. 
fays,  the  name  of  a  natural  character  of 
the  founds  they  exprefs  *. 

All  the  Bifhop’s  work,  fo  far  as  I  have 
hitherto  given  an  account  of  it,  is  no 
more  than  a  preparation  for  the  magnum 
opus ,  the  framing  of  this  wonderful  lan¬ 
guage  ;  to  which  he  proceeds  in  the  fourth 
part  of  his  work,  beginning  with  the 
written  language,  or  real  character,  as  he 
calls  it,  becaufe  it  expreffes  things ,  and  not 
founds ,  as  the  common  characters  do.  And 
the  reafon  he  affigns  for  beginning  with 
the  character,  is,  that  though,  in  order  of 
time,  fpeech  be  prior  to  writing  ;  yet,  in 
the  order  of  nature,  there  is  no  prio¬ 
rity  between  them,  but  voice  and  found 
may  be  as  well  affigned  to  figure,  as  figure 
to  found.  “  And  I  do  the  rather,' ”  fays  he, 
begin  with  treating  concerning  a  com- 

“  mon  character  or  letter,  becaufe  this 

*  '•  ) 

“  will  conduce  more  to  that  great  end  of 
<c  facility,  whereby,  as  I  fir  ft  propofed, 
tc  men  are  to  be  invited  to  the  learning  of 
“it.  To  proceed  from  the  language  to 
“  the  character,  would  require  the  learn- 
“  ing  of  both  ;  which  being  of  greater 


*  Ibid.  ch.  14.  p.  375. 
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C.  13.  cc  difficulty  than  to  learn  one  alone,  is  not 
cc  therefore  fo  fuitable  to  that  intention  of 
“  engaging  men  by  the  facility  of  it,  And 
64  becaufe  men  that  do  retain  their  feveral 
tongues,  may  yet  communicate,  by  a 
4C  real  character,  which  fhall  be  legible  in 
<c  all  languages  ;  therefore  I  conceive  it 
“  moft  proper  to  treat  of  this  in  the  firft 
4C  place,  and  {hall  afterwards  {hew  how 
“  this  character  may  be  made  effable  in 
<c  a  diftindt  language.”  And  there  can 
be  no  doubt  but  that  fuch  a  character 
would  be  of  great  ufe,  ferving  the  fame 
purpofe  that  the  Chinefe  character  does  a- 
mong  many  of  the  nations  of  the  Eaft, 
who  communicate  together  by  the  means 
of  that  character,  though  they  do  not  un¬ 
derhand  one  another’s  language. 

“  All  characters,”  fays  our  author, 
“  fignify  either  naturally ,  or  by  injlitution . 
<c  Natural  char  afters  are  either  the  pictures 
<c  of  things,  or  fome  other  fymbolical  re- 
“  prefentations  of  them  Then  he  goes 
on  to  tell  us,  that  it  were  to  be  wiffied 
that  characters  could  be  found,  bearing 
fome  refemblance  to  the  things  expreffed 
by  them ;  but  though  this  he  thinks  might 

1  . 

*  Part  4.  ch.  1.  p.  385. 
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be  done  with  refpect  to  the  general  kinds  C.  13. 


of  things,  yet  he  judges  it  to  be  very  dif¬ 
ficult,  if  not  impoffible,  to  do  it  with 
refpect  to  particular  fpeciefes.  It  were  de¬ 
finable  alfo,  he  fays,  that  the  founds  of 
a  language  Ihould  have  fome  refemblance 
to  the  things  exprelfed  by  them,  and  by 
confequence  to  the  written  characters,  if 
they  were  reprefentations  of  the  things. 
This  he  holds  to  be  as  difficult,  or  rather 
as  impoffible,  as  the  other.  His  language 
therefore,  both  written  and  effable,  is, 
like  all  other  languages,  of  injlltution  mere¬ 
ly  ;  nor  has  the  one  any  natural  connection 
with  the  other,  any  more  than  the  founds 
in  other  languages  have  with  their  alpha¬ 
bet. 

The  characters  of  this  univerfal  lan¬ 
guage  fhould,  he  fays,  have  four  proper¬ 
ties.  “  1.  They  fhould  be  mofl  fimple  and 
“  eafy  for  the  figure,  to  be  defcribed  by 
“  one  duftns  of  the  pen,  or  at  the  mofl  by 
“  two.  2.  They  muft  be  fufficiently  dif- 
“  tinguifhable  from  one  another  to  prevent 
“  miftake.  3.  They  ought  to  be  comely 
<c  and  graceful,  for  the  fhape  of  them,  to 
“  the  eye.  4.  They  fhould  be  methodical, 

thofe  of  the  fame  common  nature  ha- 
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C.  i  “  vino*  fome  kind  of  fuitablenefs  and  cor- 
46  refpondence  with  one  another ;  all  which 
“  qualifications  would  be  very  advanta- 
cc  geo  us,  both  for  underjlanding ,  memory , 
“  and  z//r.” 

He  begins  with  contriving  marks  for  his 
forty  genera  :  and  thefe  he  has  fo  contri¬ 
ved  as  to  have  all  the  properties  he  men¬ 
tions  ;  for  they  are  as  fnnple  as  poffible, 
wonderfully  varied,  fo  as  to  be  fufiicient- 
ly  diftinguifhed,  and  yet  refembling  one 
another  as  much  as  they  ought  to  do.  For 
proof  of  this  I  refer  to  the  figures  them- 
felves 

The  next  thing  to  be  done  is  to  mark 
the  differences  under  each  genus.  This  is 
done  by  affixing  little  lines  at  the  left  end 
of  the  character,  forming,  with  the  cha¬ 
racter,  angles  of  different  kinds,  that  is, 
right ,  obtufe ,  or  acute ,  above  or  below ; 
each  of  thefe  affixes,  according  to  its  po- 
fition,  denoting  the  firft,  fecond,  third, 
&c.  difference  under  the  genus  ;  for,  as  I 
have  faid,  all  the  differences  under  each 
genus  are  numbered. 

The  third  and  Jaft  thing  to  be  done,  is 
to  exprefs  the  fpecies  under  each  difference. 

This 
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This  is  done  by  affixing  the  like  marks  to 
the  other  end  of  the  character,  denoting 
the  fpeciefes  under  each  difference,  as  they 
are  numbered  in  the  tables. 

In  this  manner  are  exnreffed  all  the  fe- 

x 

veral  notions  of  things,  which  are  the 
fab j eel  of  language.  But  the  moft  diffi¬ 
cult  part  ftill  remains,  which  is,  to  connect 
thofe  notions  together,  fo  as  to  make  of 
them  what  we  call  difeourfe .  This  the 
grammatical  art,  in  ordinary  languages, 
performs  in  many  different  ways  ;  which 
may  be  all  reduced  to  two  general  heads  : 
firft,  variation  of  the  word  itfelf ;  fecond- 
Iv,  by  particles,  or  feparate  words,  devifed 
for  the  purpofe  of  connection.  The  firft 
of  thefe  our  author  has  fupplied  by  hooks 
or  loops,  adjected  to  either  end  of  the 
character  above  or  below,  from  which  we 
learn  whether  the  thing  is  to  be  confider- 
ed  as  a  noun,  or  an  adjective,  or  an  ad¬ 
verb,  or  'whether  it  be  taken  in  an  aflive 
or  paffive  fenfe,  or  in  the  plural  or  Angu¬ 
lar  number.  The  other  he  fupplies  by 
marks  denoting  particles  ;  and  thefe  marks 
are  circular  figures,  dots,  and  little  crook¬ 
ed  lines  or  <virguU,  difpofed  in  a  certain 
manner.  In  this  way  lie  exp  relies  the  co~ 
Vol.IL  3  O  pula 
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C.  13.  pula  of  proportions,  by  wliicli  he  means 
tjie  ver^  and  its  various  tenfes  and  modes, 
pronouns,  prepofitions,  interjections,  con¬ 
junctions,  and  articles.  This,  one  fhould 
think,  would  make  a  wonderful  perplexi- 
ty  and  embarraffment  in  his  characters  ; 
and,  no  doubt,  thofe  final  1  marks  are  more 
difficult  to  be  learned  and  attended  to  than 
the  greater  marks  for  things  ;  but  he  has 
contrived  them  fo  as  to  be  as  eafy,  both 
for  memory  and  ufe,  as  is  pofiible. 

This  is  the  general  plan  of  this  written 
language,  or  real  character ;  but  as  we  can¬ 
not  judge  rightly  of  any  machine,  or  of 
thofe  living  machines  (according  to  the 
notions  of  certain  philofophers)  which  we 
call  animals ,  unlefs  we  fee  them  move,  fo 
we  fhould  never  have  well  underftood  this 
language  of  the  Bifhop,  if  he  had  not 
fliewn  us  the  practice  of  it  in  two  examples, 
the  Lord’s  prayer  and  the  Creed.  And  in¬ 
deed,  upon  the  diligent  perufal  of  thefe, 
we  not  only  underhand  the  invention 
much  better,  but  I  think  it  is  impoffible 
not  to  admire  it  exceedingly ;  and  the 
more  attentively  you  confider  it,  the  more 
you  will  be  convinced  that  it  is  not  fo  chi¬ 
merical  and  impracticable  as  at  firft  fight 

it 
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it  appeared.  I  refer  the  reader  therefore  G. 
to  the  fpecimens  themfelves,  wherein  he 
will  obferve  that  the  capital  characters,  ex- 
preffing  the  principal  ideas  or  notions  of 
things,  are  large  ;  whereas  the  characters 
exprefling  the  acceffories,  or  the  connec¬ 
tives  of  the  difcourfe,  which  he  calls  par¬ 
ticles,  are  fmall :  and  he  ought  likewife  to 
read  the  author's  explications  of  the  fpeci¬ 
mens,  which  are  given  with  great  accuracy, 
and  propriety  of  expreilion ;  for  befides  the 
value  of  his  matter,  his  ftyle  is  one  of  the 
molt  correCt  in  Englilh,  and  is  as  elegant 
and  copious  as  his  fubjeCt  requires. 

If  he  had  been  a  man  of  lefs  genius, 
and  not  fo  great  enterprife  in  fcience,  he 
would  have  contented  himfelf  with  the  in¬ 
vention  of  this  univerfal  written  language : 
but  he  wanted  to  make  it  a  language  e- 
very  way  complete  ;  and  therefore  he  re- 
folved  to  have  it  intelligible  to  the  ears, 
as  well  as  to  the  eyes.  He  has  according¬ 
ly  invented  a  philofophical  language  of 
founds,  which  have  no  natural  conneClion, 
as  I  obferved,  with  the  characters,  or  the 
nature  of  the  things  exprefied  by  them, 
but  the  fyftein  of  it  is  built  upon  the  fame 
foundation,  namely,  the  arrangement  of 

3  O  2  things 
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tilings  into  claffes,  and  his  new-invented 
grammatical  art,  for  the  pnrpofe  of  con¬ 
necting  them  together  in  difcourfe.  His 
effable  language  therefore  is  no  other  than 
the  expreflion  of  what  is  contained  in  his 
tables  by  letters  and  fyllables,  and  for  this 
purpofe  he  has  uled  the  old  alphabet,  as 
corrected  and  amended  by  himfelf. 

The  requifites  of  this  language  he  has 
given  us  in  the  following  words.  “  1.  The 
66  words  fhould  be  brief,  not  exceeding 
two  or  three  fyllables,  the  particles  con- 
lifting  but  of  one  fy liable.  2.  They  fhould 
be  plain,  and  facile  to  be  taught  and 
learned.  3.  They  fhould  be  fufficiently 
(C  diftinguifhable  from  one  another,  to  pre- 
vent  miftake  and  equivocalnefs ;  and 
withal  fignifieant  and  copious,  anfwer- 
able  to  the  conceipts  of  our  mind.  4. 
4 ‘  They  fhould  be  euphonical,  of  a  plea- 
fant  graceful  found.  5.  They  fhould  be 
u  methodical,  thofe  of  an  agreeable  or  op- 
polite  fenfe  having  fomewhat  correfpon- 
£C  dent  in  the  founds  of  them 

Proceeding  upon  this  plan,  he  has  ex- 
preffed  his  feveral  genera  by  fuch  founds 
as  ba,  be,  hi ,  and  da ,  de,  di ,  ga,  gey  gi% 

*  Part  4.  ch.  3.  p.  414. 
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and  the  like,  all  compofitions  of  vowels,  C.  13. 
with  one  or  other  of  the  heft- founding 
confonants.  The  differences  under  each 


of  th-efe  genera  he  expreffes,  by  adding  to 
the  fyllable  denoting  the  genus,  one  of 
the  following  confonants,  h ,  d,  g,  y>,  t,  c, 
zy  f,  fly  according  to  the  order  in  which 
the  differences  are  ranked  in  the  tables  un¬ 
der  each  genus,  b  expreffmg  the  firft  dif¬ 
ference,  cl  the  fecond,  and  fo  on.  The 
fpecies  he  expreffes,  by  putting  after  the 
confonant  which  ft  and  s  for  the  difference, 
one  of  the  feven  voveels,  according  to  his 
alphabet ;  and  if  the  number  of  fpeciefes 
exceed  the  vowels,  he  ufes  diphthongs  for 

the  reft.  1 

I  cannot  illuftrate  this  better  than  in  his 

owrn  words  “  For  inftance,”  fiys  he,  “  if 
u  de  fignify  element ,  then  deb  muft  fignify 
<c  the  firft  difference  ;  which,  according 
“  to  the  tables,  is  fire  :  and  deba  will  de- 
note  the  firft  fpecies,  which  is  fiame . 
“  Det  will  be  the  fifth  difference  under 
ct  that  genus,  which  is  appearing  meteor  ; 
<c  det a  the  firft  fpecies,  viz.  rainho'W ,  deta 
iC  the  fecond,  viz.  halo . 

“  Thus,  if  ti  fignify  the  genus  of  fen~ 
%<f  Jible  quality ,  then  tid  muft  denote  the  fe- 

“  cond 
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C.  13.  a  concl  difference,  which  comprehends  co- 
u  lours  ;  and  tida  muft  fignify  the  fecond 
u  fpecies  under  that  difference,  viz.  red- 
“  nefs  ;  tide  the  third  fpecies,  which  is 

u  greennefs  &c. 

Next  he  proceeds  to  fhew  how  the  gram- 
matical  variatibns  of  words  are  to  be  ex- 
pteffed.  If  the  word  Is  an  adjedlive,  fays 
he,  which,  according  to  his  method,  is 
always  derived  from  a  fubftantive,  the  de¬ 
rivation  is  made  by  the  change  of  the  ra- 
dical  confonant  Into  another  confonant, 
or  by  adding  a  vowel  to  it.  Thus  If  da 
fignifles  God ,  dua  muft  fignify  divine  ;  if 
de  fignifies  element ,  then  due  muft  fignify 
elementary  ;  if  do  fignifies  Jlone ,  then  duo 
muft  fignify  Jlony  ;  and  in  like  manner 
voices  and  numbers,  and  fuch  like  acci- 
'  dents  of  words,  are  formed  f .  As  to  the 
acceffory  words,  or  particles ,  as  he  calls 
them,  he  expreffes  them  by  fimple  vowels 
or  diphthongs,  or  by  fome  of  thofe  mono- 
fyllables  not  ufed  for  any  of  the  genera  or 
differences. 

After  having  laid  down  the  rules  for 
this  philofophical  language,  he  proceeds 
to  give  us  examples  of  it  in  the  Lord’s 

?  Ibid,  p.  415.  f  Ibid.  p.  417. 
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prayer  and  Creed,  with  large  explanations  C.  1 3, 
of  them,  referring  to  the  rules  he  has  laid 
down.  He  confeffes,  that  “  his  contri- 
“  vance  for  this  language,  is  not  ordered, 

4  c  as  to  the  facility  and  pleafantnefs  of  the 
tc  found,  to  fo  good  an  advantage  as  it 
“  might  have  been  upon  further  confide- 
*c  ration  and  practice  ;  but,  as  it  is,  I 
think  it  may  even  in  thefe  refpedts  come 
into  comparifon  with  any  of  the  lan- 
<c  guages  now  known  A”  And  for  trial 
of  this,  he  gives  us  the  Lord's  prayer  in 
fifty  different  languages. 

He  concludes  his  work  with  an  appendix, 
wherein  he  compares  his  language  with 
the  Latin,  which  he  fays  in  thefe  parts  of 
the  world  fup plies  the  place  of  a  common 
language  A  And  in  this  comparifon  he  is 
very  fevere,  and  I  think  not  without  rea- 
fon,  upon  the  Latin,  obferving  many  de¬ 
fects,  redundancies,  and  anomalies,  in  th@ 
grammar  of  it.  But  he  very  wifely,  in 
my  opinion,  abftains  from  the  compari¬ 
fon  of  his  languge  with  the  Greek;  think¬ 
ing,  I  fuppofe,  that  it  would  not  gain  fo 


♦  Part  4.  ch.  4.  in  fins. 
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much  by  that  comparifon  ;  for  he  elfe- 
where  confefles  that  the  Greek  language  is 
much  more  philofophical  than  the  Latin  G 

Thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  this 
wonderful  invention  of  the  good  bifhop, 
by  which  he  intended,  as  he  fays,  to  re¬ 
medy  the  curfe  of  the  confufion  of  BabeL 
I  know  many  of  my  readers  will  think 
that  I  have  given  a  fuller  account  of  it 
than  was  neceiTary  or  proper ;  but  the 
book  is  little  known,  though  I  think  it 
deferves  to  be  very  much  known  and  ad¬ 
mired.  For,  in  my  opinion,  it  does  great 
honour  to  the  fociety  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  and  to  the  nation  in  general. 
There  are  however,  no  doubt,  many  de¬ 
fects  and  inaccuracies  in  it,  as  the  author 
himfelf  acknowledges  ;  but  I  am  fare  the 
old  proverb  will  apply  very  vvell  here, 

4 £  It  is  eaiier  to  find  fault,  than  to  imitate, 
cc  or  do  better  j\”  That  one  part  at  leaft 
of  the  project  is  practicable,  I  mean  the 
forming  of  a  new  language  of  words  ac¬ 
cording  to  rules  of  art,  I  have  not 
the  leaft  doubt.  In  the  languages  already 
invented,  there  is  a  wonderful  variety  ; 

*  r.  3^3.  t  MWfCyWT&t  (JLQLhhM  W  (AljAVXJiTUl . 
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nor  is  there  any  reafon  to  think,  that  in  C.  13 
them  all  the  variety  which  the  nature  of 
the  thing  will  admit,  is  exhaufted.  And 
in  faff  we  know,  that  there  is  a  language 
actually  exifting,  which  is  formed,  like 
our  author’s,  upon  principles  of  philofo- 
phy ;  I  mean  the  language  of  the  philofo- 
phers  of  India,  called  the  Sanfcrit  :  fo  that 
the  only  doubt  is,  whether  a  Angle  man,  in 
the  courfe  of  a  fhort  life,  is  capable  of  fra¬ 
ming  fuch  a  language.  As  to  the  real  cha¬ 
racter  ,  there  is,  I  think,  more  difficulty 
in  the  formation  of  it.  And  yet  that  there 
may  be  a  language  of  characters,  which 
are  not  the  marks  of  founds,  but  of  things, 
the  Chinefe  language  is  an  irrefragable 
proof.  And  as  that  language  appears  to 
have  been  formed  with  very  little  aili fi¬ 
ance  from  philofophy  or  art,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  but  that,  with  the  affiftance  of 
philofophy,  and  the  grammatical  art,  an¬ 
other  and  a  better  language  of  the  fame 
kind  might  be  formed. 

With  refpeff  to  the  facility  of  learning 
the  Bifhop’s  language,  he  fays,  that  there 
are  but  three  thoufand  words  in  it,  and  I 
fuppofe  as  many  characters  ;  whereas,  he 
reckons,  in  the  Latin  language,  thirty 
Vol.  II.  3  P  thoufand 
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C.  13.  thoufand  radicals,  computing  the  feveral 
homonymies  to  be  fo  many  different  words, 
and  by  a  computation  which  he  gives  us 
from  Varro,  he  makes  the  number  of 
words  all  together,  with  all  their  different 
variations  by  fiebtion,  to  amount  to  about 
five  millions.  He  therefore  concludes,  that 
his  language  is  much  eafier  to  be  learned 
than  the  Latin,  in  the  proportion,  as  he 
fays,  of  one  to  forty  ;  and  he  does  not 
doubt,  but  that  a  man  of  good  capacity 
and  memory,  might,  in  one  month’s  fpace, 
attain  to  a  readinefs  of  expreffing  his 
mind,  either  in  the  character,  or  the  lam 
guage 

*  Conclufion  of  the  book. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 

That  a  language  of  art  mujl  have  been  the 
e work  of  men  of  art ,  and  formed  upon  a 
regular  plan . —  The  fame  art  necefjary  to 
preferve  language  that  is  required  to  form 
it.  —  The  vu ant  of  fuch  art  the  caufe  of 
the  corruption  of  all  languages.  — The  dan¬ 
ger  of  the  Englifh  being  fo  corrupted. — - 
Irregularities  and  imperfections  of  the  La¬ 
tin , 

I  Have  all  along,  through  the  courfe  of  C.  14* 
this  work,  fuppofed,  that  a  language 
of  art  could  not  have  been  formed  with¬ 
out  art,  and  that  it  mu  ft  have  been  the 
work  of  men  of  art,  and  fuperior  abilities  ; 
and  accordingly  I  have  talked,  in  the 
ftvle  of  Plato  and  other  antient  writers, 
of  the  artificers  of  language ,  and  the  law¬ 
givers  of  words.  It  may  hovrever  be 
thought,  that  I  make  a  great  deal  too  much 
of  this  matter  ;  and  that  though  there  be, 
no  doubt,  a  great  deal  of  art  in  language, 
yet  it  may  have  arifen  by  degrees  from  ex-* 

3  P  2  perience. 
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C.  14.  perience,  obfervation,  and  vulgar  ufe  ; 
u  and  that  in  this  way  even  a  language  of 
art  may  have  been  formed  without  any 
regular  plan  or  fyftem.  If  this  be  true,  I 
think  it  mu  ft  be  true  likewife,  that  all 
the  other  arts,  liberal  as  well  as  mechani¬ 
cal,  muft  have  been  invented  in  the  fame 
way  ;  and  that  painting,  mufic,  architec¬ 
ture,  muft  have  been  the  work  of  the  mere 
vulgar.  The  queftion  therefore  is  gene¬ 
ral,  and  deferves  to  be  confidered  with 
fome  attention. 

And,  in  the  jirjl  place,  it  is  no  doubt 
true,  that  the  art  of  language,  like  every 
other  art,  muft  have  arifen  from  experi¬ 
ence  :  for,  as  Ariftotle  has  faid  *,  many  ex¬ 
periences  make  art ;  and  no  art  ever  would 
have  been  formed,  if  men  had  not  firft  be¬ 
gun  with  the  practice  ;  very  rude  and  im¬ 
perfect  no  doubt  at  firft,  but  which  was 
improved  by  degrees,  and  at  laft  formed 
into  an  art.  For  we  never  fhonld  have 
had  the  art  of  architecture,  if  men  had  not 
begun  with  building  huts  and  cabanes, 
flich  as  we  find  among  the  barbarous  na¬ 
tions  ;  nor  of  painting,  if  there  had  not 
been  a  beginning  by  rude  draughts,  ei- 

*  Metaphyf.  lih,  1.  cap.  j, 
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ther  in  colours  or  carving,  which  we  C.  14. 
likewife  find  is  pracftifed  among  fuch  na-  'w'vs-* 
tions  ;  and  if  men  had  not  firft  fung,  of 
performed  upon  inftruments,  there  cer¬ 
tainly  never  would  have  been  an  art  of 
mufic.  And  in  like  manner,  if  men  had 
not  firft  fpoken,  there  never  would  have 
been  an  art  of  language  ;  for  it  is  certain, 
that  in  matters  of  art,  men  did  not  begin 
with  the  theory,  but  the  practice ;  and 
the  only  queftion  is,  Whether,  from  the 
practice,  a  theory  did  not  at  laft  arife, 
without  which  the  art  could  not  have  been 
formed  ?  and  whether  fuch  theory  could 
have  been  the  production  of  mere  people  ? 

' idly ,  I  think  it  is  likewife  evident,  that 
the  art  of  language  could  not  have  been 
formed  at  once,  but  there  muft  have  been 
a  growth  and  progrefs  in  it  as  in  other  arts. 

For  even  after  the  general  plan  or  fyftem  of 
any  art  was  formed,  there  muft  have  been 
many  after  inventions  and  additions  made, 
before  the  art  was  completed  ;  and  accord¬ 
ingly,  I  have  obferved  a  progrefs  of  this 
kind  in  the  Greek  language. 

3^/y,  It  muft  not  be  thought  that  a 
grammar,  or  any  fyftem  of  the  language, 
was  written  before  the  art  was  invented. 

Whoever 
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C.  14.  Whoever  knows  any  thing  of  the  hiftory 
of  arts,  knows  that  they  were  invented 
and  completed  before  they  were  reduced 
to  writing.  Thus  the  fmeft  buildings  of 
antiquity  were  reared  before  Vitruvius, 
or  any  other,  fo  far  as  I  know,  had  writ¬ 
ten  upon  architecture.  Painting  was  an 
art  of  the  highefl  eftimation,  and  practifed 
with  the  greateft  fuccefs  by  Zeuxis,  Ap- 
pelles,  and  Protogenes,  though  there  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  then  a  word  writ¬ 
ten  upon  the  fubject.  Who  can  doubt 
that  the  art  of  poetry  was  well  known  and 
praCtifed  before  Ariftotle  wrote  his  book 
upon  poetry  ?  and  that  the  art  of  rhetoric, 
in  like  manner,  was  perfectly  underftood 
before  he  or  any  other  wrote  upon  the  fub- 
jeCt  ?  And  with  refpeCt  to  this  matter  of 
language,  it  is  faid,  that  Plato  and  Ari¬ 
ftotle  were  the  fir  ft  who  wrote  upon  the 
fubjeCt  of  grammar  *,  though  it  be  cer¬ 
tainly  true,  that  the  grammar  of  the  Greek 
language  was  completed  long  before  their 
time,  and  even  as  early  as  the  days  of  Ho-  * 
mer.  And  the  faCt  truly  is,  that  all  the 
books  that  have  been  written  upon  the  fub- 

*  See  Bifhop  Wilkins’s  philofophical  language,  book  1. 
ch.  5.  p.  20.  and  the  authorities  he  there  quotes. 
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je£t  of  any  art,  have  been  formed  from  the  C. 
practice  of  that  art  already  invented,  not 
the  art  from  the  books.  This  is  plainly  the 
cafe  of  one  of  thofe  books  I  mentioned,  viz. 
Ariftotle’s  Art  of  Poetry,  which  is  clearly  no 
more  than  a  colledtion  of  obfervations  up¬ 
on  the  art,  arifing  from  the  practice  of 
Homer  and  the  tragic  poets.  And  I  am 
perfuaded  there  is  nothing  in  that  book, 
which  was  not  known  to  every  poet  of  that 
age,  except  the  philofophical  principles 
upon  which  Ariftotle  has  founded  the 
art. 

Thefe  things  being  premifed,  the  que- 
ftion  comes  to  this  precife  iffiie,  Whether 
fuch  a  language  as  the  Greek  could  have 
been  formed  by  ordinary  men  employed 
in  the  common  occupations  of  life,  and 
without  making  language  their  particular 
ftudy  ?  or  whether,  for  the  framing  fuch 
a  language,  men  of  more  than  ordinary 
genius  were  not  required,  and  who  had 
made  a  particular  ftudy  of  the  nature 
both  of  words  and  of  things  ? 

And,  in  the  firjl  place,  it  is  to  be  confi- 
dered,  that  there  is  one  thing  abfolutely 
required  in  every  art,  that  it  fhould  have 
fome  plan  or  fyftem  \  by  which  I  mean, 

that 
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C.  14.  that  it  fliould  propofe  fome  end  to  be  at- 
tained,  and  proceed  in  a  certain  method, 
and  according  to  certain  rules,  for  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  that  end  The  end  of  lan¬ 
guage,  for  example,  is  to  exprefs  the  con¬ 
ceptions  of  the  human  mind.  For  this 
purpofe,  the  four  things  that  I  mentioned 
in  the  beginning  of  this  volume  are  re¬ 
quired,  viz.  That  all  the  conceptions  of 
the  mind  fhould  be  diftinctly  exprefled. 
adoj  That  this  fliould  be  done  by  as  few 
words  as  poflible.  3/7*2,  That  the  connec¬ 
tion  of  thofe  words  with  one  another 
fhould  be  fome  way  marked.  And,  laJUyy 


*  Art  is  defined  by  the  Stoics  to  be,  'llxjTYiy.a.  Ik  x«TaX>;\pSi>y 

lyyryv/zvczcr/xtvav  7Tpec  r<  rsXof  tv^pyrov  rav  ev  tcj  Qlu.  Alld  Q^Uin- 

tilian  defines  it  to  be,  Poteftas  via  (i.  e.  ordine )  efficient. 
See  Mr  Harris’s  excellent  treatife  of  Art,  and  the  notes 
upon  it,  p.  260.  It  is  therefore  of  the  elTence  of  art, 
that  it  fhould  be  a  fyftem ,  and  proceed  according  to  rule 
and  method.  So  that  though  experience  be  the  mother 
of  art,  yet  a  man  would  be  no  better  than  an  empiric, 
who  had  colle&ed  the  greateft  number  of  fa<fts  and  ob- 
fervations  on  any  art,  if  he  had  not  digefted  them  into  a 
fyftem,  laying  down  principles,  and  drawing  from  thence 
confequences  to  the  practice,  and  fo  forming  that  Ifc  ptr* 
xoiy)tiky>.  And  if  the  art  is  to  be  carried  the 
length  of  fcience,  it  muft  be  founded  on  principles  that 
are  out  of  the  art,  and  to  be  found  only  in  philofophy. 
And  it  is  in  this  way  that  I  have  endeavoured  to  conned 
grammar  with  philofophy. 
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That  the  found  of  the  language  fhould  be  C.  14. 
agreeable  to  the  ear,  and  of  eafy  utterance. 

For  attaining  thefe  purpofes,  we  have  feen 
in  the  courfe  of  this  work,  how  many 
things  were  required.  Firll,  That  a  fy- 
flem  of  etymology  was  to  be  formed,  by 
which  the  whole  language  was  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  certain  primitive  founds,  or  ra¬ 
dical  words.  Then  cafes,  genders,  and 
numbers,  were  to  be  invented  ;  which  an- 
fwered  a  double  purpofe,  both  of  expref- 
fing  different  relations  and  other  circum- 
ftances  of  things,  and  of  connefting  words 
together  in  fyntax.  Then  tenfes  and  moods 
of  verbs  were  to  be  contrived,  by  which 
the  circumftance  of  time,  and  the  affec¬ 
tions  or  difpohtions  of  the  human  mind 
with  refpetft  to  the  adlion  of  the  verb, 
were  to  be  expreffed.  And,  laftly,  The  ele¬ 
mental  founds  of  language  mud  be  fo  com¬ 
bined  in  fyllables  and  words,  and  thefe 
fyllables  muft  be  fo  varied  in  length  and 
modulation,  as  to  make  the  found  of  the 
language  fweet  and  mufical,  at  the  fame 
time  that  it  is  ftrong  and  mafculine.  All 
this  was  to  be  done  by  certain  rules  :  for 
fuch  is  the  nature  of  art,  that  every  thing 
belonging  to  it,  which  by  its  nature  can 
Vol.  II.  3  be 
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C,  14.  be  fubjefted  to  rule,  muft  be  fo  fubjedded 
for  where  there  is  no  rule,,  there  is  no  art. 
Now  it  is  r  impoflible  that  all  this  can  be 
done,  without  that  great  work  of  fcience 

•  '  ‘v  ,  *  '  •  *  •  * 

being  fir  it  performed,  I  mean  analyfis  ;  for 
language  muft  have  been  analyfed,  both 
the  formal  and  material  part  of  it,  before 
it  could  be  formed  into  fuch  a  fyftem  as 
that  of  the  Greek  language.  Now  is  it 
•  poftible  to  believe,  that  all  this  could  be 
done  by  men  who  never  thought  of  lan- 
guage,  but  fo  far  as  it  ferved  the  ordinary 
purpofes  of  life  ?  If  we  can  believe  this, 
we  may  alfo  believe,  not  only  that  all  the 
arts  above  mentioned  were  fo  invented, 
but  likewife  all  the  fciences  ;  that  geo¬ 
metry,  for  example,  and  aftronomy,  and 
even  philofophy  itfelf,  would  grow  up  a- 
mong  favages,  as  it  were  fpontaneouily, 
without  care  or  culture.  But  the  hiftory 
of  mankind,  as  well  as  the  reafon  of  the 
.  thing,  contradicts  this  hypothefis  :  for 
we  know,  that  the  fciences  took  their  rife 
in  a  country  where  there  was  an  order  of 
men  fet  apart  for  the  cultivation  of  them, 
having  the  neceflaries  of  life  fupplied  to 
them  by  the  labour  of  others,  and  being 
V  relieved  of  all  other  cares  but  that  of  learn- 
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ing  and  religion.  This  was  the  Cafe  in 
Egypt ;  and  though  in  Greece  there  were 
no  colleges  of  priefts,  as  in  Egypt ;  yet  in 
the  progrefs  of  fociety,  it  muft  lleceffarily 
happen,  that  feme  men  will  be  relieved  of 
the  neceffity  of  bodily  labour,  and  enabled 
to  live  by  the  labour  of  others.  Now  it 
was  by  fuch  men,  in  Greece,  and  in  other 
countries,  employing  their  leifiire  in  the 
cultivation  of  arts  and  fciences,  that  lan¬ 
guage  and  every  other  art  and  fcience  was 
formed. 

At  the  fame  time  I  would  not  be  under- 
flood  to  deny,  that  favages,  living  in  fuch 
a  ftate  as  that  of  the  Hurons,  in  which  e- 
very  man  is  obliged  to  provide  for  the  ne- 
ceflities  of  life,  and  confequently  has  little 
time  for  fpeculations  of  any  kind,  would, 
from  mere  neceffity,  make  fome  progrefs 
in  the  art  of  language,  as  well  as  in  other 
neceifary  arts  ;  for  the  fame  neceffity 
that  made  men  invent  this  method  of 
communication  by  articulate  founds, 
would  alfb  make  them  contrive  expedi¬ 
ents  for  rendering  the  ufe  of  it  as  eafy 
and  convenient  as  poilible.  And  ac¬ 
cordingly  we  have  feen,  that  among  the 
Hurons,  and  other  barbarous  nations, 

3  Qj2  there 
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C.  14.  there  are  fome  beginnings  of  the  art  of 
language.  But  I  deny  that  among  any 
people,  while  they  continue  in  that  ftate, 
a  regular  fyftem  of  a  language  could  be 
formed. 

There  are  perhaps  readers  who  mayr 
think,  that  what  I  have  faid  of  the  art  of 
the  Greek  language  is  much  exaggerated, 
and  for  the  greater  part  an  imagination  of 
my  own,  particularly  with  refpecl  to  its 
fyftem  of  etymology.  But  what  will  they 
fay  of  the  Sanfcrit  language  above  defcri- 
bed  *  ?  of  which  all  the  words  are  derived 
from  certain  radical  founds,  which  have 
no  determined  fignification  of  their  own, 
according  to  certain  rules  of  derivation, 
fo  fixed  and  eftabliflied  that  any  man  who 
knows  thofe  rules,  can  never  be  at  a  lofs 
for  words  in  that  language,  but  may  form 
them  readily  as  he  needs  them,  and  they 
will  be  perfectly  underftood  by  thofe  who 
underftand  the  language,  though  they  had 
never  heard  them  before.  Muft  not  fuch 
a  language  at  leaft  have  been  the  invention 
of  philofophers  as  well  as  grammarians  ? 
Or  if  any  of  my  readers  fliould  doubt  of 

*  Part  2.  book  1.  ch.  16.  p.  210.  See  alfo  Diflerta- 
tion  on  the  Formation  of  the  Greek  language* 
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the  truth  of  this  fa£t,  for  no  other  reafon,  C.  14. 
that  I  can  conceive,  but  becaufe  the  perfon 
who  relates  it  is  a  Jefuit,  what  will  they 
fay  to  the  example  of  the  Hebrew  lan¬ 
guage  ?  the  words  of  which  are  all  de¬ 
rived  from  roots  formed  of  combinations 

%  t 

of  the  feveral  confonants  in  triads.  Is  it 
poffible  to  fuppofe,  that  a  language  of  fo 
artificial  a  ftrudture  fhould  have  been  the 
invention  of  men  of  no  art  or  fcience  ? 
and  yet  the  Greek  is  allowed,  I  believe, 
by  every  body  who  underftands  both,  to 
be  a  language  of  much  greater  art.  If  we 
can  believe  all  this,  we  may  believe  alfo, 
that  Bifhop  Wilkins’s  philofophical  lan¬ 
guage  may  have  been  invented  by  the 
people. 

But  further,  I  fay,  that  a  language  of 
art  not  only  could  not  have  been  invented 
by  the  people,  but  that  it  cannot  be  pre¬ 
fer  ved  among  them,  without  the  particu¬ 
lar  care  and  attention  of  thofe  men  of  art 
we  call  grammarians  ;  whom  we  may  de- 
fpife  as  much  as  we  pleafe ;  but  if  there 
be  not  fuch  a  fet  of  men  in  every  country, 
to  guard  againft  the  abufes  and  corruptions 
which  popular  ufe  will  neceffarily  intro¬ 
duce 
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C.  14.  duce  into  every  language  ;  and  if  the 
youth  of  rank  and  fortune  in  the  country, 

are  not  carefully  inftructed  by  fuch  men 
in  the  principles  of  grammar ;  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  that  country,  however  per  feel:  it 
may  have  been  originally,  will  very  foon 
become  unlearned  and  barbarous.  It  is 
chiefly  by  fuch  neglect  that  all  the  prefent 
languages  of  Europe  are  become  corrupt 
dialers  of  languages  that  were  originally 
good  ;  the  French,  Italian,  Spanilh,  and 
modern  Greek,  of  the  Latin  and  Greek ; 
the  Englifh,  German,  and  other  Teuto¬ 
nic  dialedls,  of  the  Gothic.  Nor  is  what 
remains  of  the  Celtic,  as  I  am  informed, 
free  of  corruption. 

—  k  '(* 

- - Sic  omnia  falls 

In  pejus  mere ,  et  retro  fublapfa  referri . 

Such  is  the  fate  of  all  human  arts  :  for  " 
not  being  natural  to  man,  but  a  kind  of 
forced  production  of  the  foil,  they  mu  ft 
be  preferved  with  the  fame  care  that  is  re¬ 
quired  to  rear  them  ;  and  if  that  is  but  a 
little  remitted,  down  the  ftream  w-e  go  to 
our  natural  flate  of  ignorance  and  barba¬ 
rity: 


Non 


.  -i 
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Non  aliter  quam  qni  adverfo  vix  flumhie  lem -  C.  14. 
bum 

Remigiis  fubigit ,  ft  brachia  forte  remifit , 

Atquc  ilium  in  free  ceps  prana  rapit  alveus  am- 


ni 


;  * 


Thus 


*  Though  we  of  Britain  boaft  of  being  a  learned  na¬ 
tion,  I  doubt  the  Engldh  language  is  not  mended  in 
our  hands.  Dr  Lowth,  in  his  excellent  grammar,  has 
collected  a  furprifmg  number  of  bai  barifms  and  folecifms 
that  are  to  be  found  in  our  mod  admired  authors,  parti¬ 
cularly  of  this  century.  The  beft  authors  may  be  guilty  of 
inaccuracies  of  ft)  le  through  hurry  and  inattention  ;  but 
fuch  frequent  and  repeated  blunders  could  not  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  but  from  abfolute  ignorance  of  the  grammatical 
art  To  be  convinced  of  this,  let  us  compare  thofe  au¬ 
thors  with  fome  of  the  great  writers  of  antiquity,  the 
rules  of  whofe  language  we  underdand  as  well,  perhaps 
better,  than  thofe  of  our  own;  and  befules,  the  philofophy 
of  language  is  now  fo  well  underftood  by  the  learned  a- 
mong  us,  that  we  know  not  only  what  a  language  is, 
bat  what  it  ought  to  be.  Now  let  us  try  whether  we 
can  find  in  Plato,  Ariilotle,  Demodhenes,  or  Cicero, 
inch  fins  committed,  not  only  againft  the  particular  rules 
of  their  languages,  but  againd  the  rules  of  general  and 
philofophical  grammar.  Or  if  we  are  not  learned  enough 
to  be  able  to  make  this  comparifon,  let  us  compare  them 
with  fome  of  the  beft  writers  of  the  lad  age,  fuch  as  Bi- 
Ihop  Wilkins’s  book  upon  philofophical  language,  with 
which,  though  it  appear  that  Dr  Lowth  was  acquainted, 
yet  I  obierve  none  of  his  examples  of  folecifms  are  from 
him  ;  nor  do  I  remember  any  that  he  has  quoted  from 
an  author  of  the  fame  age,  but  who  fiourilhed  a  little 
later,  I  mean  my  Lord  Shaftefoury,  whom  i  have  always 

admired * 
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Thus  I  think  I  have  proved,  that  a  lan¬ 
guage  of  art  mud  have  been  the  work  of 
men  of  art.  But  a  difficulty  will  here  oc¬ 
cur  :  How  can  we  fuppofe  that  the  people 
of  any  country  would  receive  a  language 
from  thofe  few  artifts,  and  agree  univer- 
fally  to  give  up  that  jargon,  which,  how¬ 
ever  rude  and  barbarous,  they  and  their 
forefathers  had  been  fo  long  accuftomed  to 
fpeak  ?  To  this  I  anfwer,  firft,  That  the 
fame  thing  mu  ft  have  happened  with  re- 
fpe<5t  to  the  other  arts,  in  which,  as  in 
language,  the  many  muft  have  fubmitted 
to  be  taught  by  the  few  ;  otherwife  every 
art  of  life  muft  have  continued  to  be  prac- 
tifed  at  this  day  as  rudely  and  im¬ 
perfectly  as  it  was  at  firft.  And  the  rea- 
ion  why  men  fhould  thus  fubmit  to  be 


admired,  not  only  for  the  elegance  and  copionfnefs  of 
his  ftyle,  in  both  which  he  perhaps  exceeds  any  Englifh 
author,  but  for  the  purity  of  it  ;  and  as  if  fine  writing 
belonged  to  his  family,  there  is  a  relation  of  his  in  this 
age,  Mr  Harris,  who  is  as  correct  in  his  ftyle  as  he  is  e- 
iegant. 

If  then  it  be  true,  that  language  is  declining,  it  is  time 
that  the  patrons  of  learning  among  us  fhould  take  the 
alarm  ;  for  they  may  be  aftured,  that  with  the  art  of 
language,  every  other  art  and  fcience  will  decline.  It 
has  always  been  fo  in  every  age  and  nation,  and  will  al¬ 
ways  be  fo. 

inftrudfed, 
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indrudted,  is  fufficiently  evident ;  for  man 
being  naturally  a  docile  and  an  imitative 
animal,  would  be  difpofed  to  copy  whate- 
ever  he  faw  was  better  of  the  kind  than 
what  he  had  been  in  ufe  to  pradife.  And 
this  would  hold  efpecially,  if  the  new  me¬ 
thod  was  recommended  by  men  of  autho¬ 
rity,  fuch  as  we  mud  fiippofe  thofe  invent¬ 
ors  of  the  art  of  language  to  have  been  among 
a  favage  people.  And  accordingly  I  fay,  in 
the  fecond  place,  That,  in  point  of  fad, 
there  are  examples  of  whole  nations  ha¬ 
ving  given  up  their  language  in  favour 
of  a  better  one,  recommended  to  them 
by  their  governors,  or  men  of  authority  a- 
mong  them.  This  I  believe  was  the  cafe 
of  the  whole  inhabitants  of  Greece,  when 
the  Pelafgi  find  came  among  them  ;  as  it 
undoubtedly  was  of  the  Athenians,  who, 
as  Herodotus  tells  us,  changed  their  lan¬ 
guage  for  that  of  the  Pelafgi,  when  thev 
were  in  poffeffion  of  Attica.  And  we  are 
informed  by  GarcilafTo  de  la  Vega,  that 
many  of  the  barbarous  nations  in  Peru, 
who  fubmitted  to  the  arms  of  the  Incas, 
like  wife  received  a  language  from  them. 

When  the  new  language  is  thus  im-* 
ported  into  a  country  by  conquerors,  the 
Vol.1I.  3  U  progrefs 
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progrefs  of  it  would  be  quick  ;  but  it 
would  be  much  flower  when  it  was  in¬ 
vented  in  the  country  itfelf,  as  it  mu  ft 
have  been  at  firft  in  Egypt,  or  fome  o- 
ther  country ;  for  the  progrefs  of  the  inven¬ 
tion  itfelf  muft  have  been  flow,  and  the 
teaching  it  to  the  people  ftill  flower.  For 
it  is  not  likely  that  the  people  would 
receive  it  fo  readily  from  men  of  their  own 
country,  as  from  foreign  conquerors, 
bringing  in  their  other  arts,  and  changing 
the  whole  ftate  of  the  country. 

In  framing  this  language  of  art,  I  am 
perfuaded  the  artifts  would  make  ufe  of 
the  materials  of  the  old  jargon  :  for  they 
certainly  would  ufe  the  elemental  founds 
that  had  already  been  invented  ;  and  to 
thefe  they  would  add  others,  which, 
upon  trial,  they  found  the  human  mouth 
could  pronounce.  What  veftiges  of  art 
they  found  in  the  old  language,  fuch  as 
we  have  fhewn  are  to  be  found  in  the 
moil  barbarous  languages,  they  would 
follow,  and  improve  upon.  They  would 
foon  fee  the  neceflity  of  exprefling  things 
that  have  a  likenefs  by  words  that  alfo 
have  a  likenefs,  which  can  only  be  done 
by  derivation  and  compofition  ;  and  for 
this  purpofe  they  would  find  it  abfolutely 

neceflary 
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neceflary  to  abridge  the  immoderate  length 
of  the  old  words.  They  would  difcover, 
that  time  was  a  neceflary  adjunct  of  all 
aCtions.  This  would  naturally  lead  them 
to  exprefs  it  by  fome  variation  of  the  word 
denoting  action  ;  that  is,  they  would  in¬ 
vent  tenfes.  They  would  alfo  difcover, 
that  an  agent  was  neceflary  in  every  action, 
and  they  would  find  the  clivifion  into  three 
pcrfons  made  to  their  hand.  They  would 
therefore  naturally  think  of  marking 
likewife  this  diftinCtion  of  perfons,  by 
a  variation  of  the  verb  ;  and  there 
too  they  would  find  fomething  already 
done,  as  I  have  obferved  before  with  re¬ 
fine  ct  to  the  Huron  language  And  laft 
of  all  they  would  find  out  the  neceflity  of 
fvntax,  and  of  cafes  of  nouns. 

J  ' 

This  would,  as  I  conjecture,  be  the  pro- 
grefs  of  a  language  of  art  among  the  artifts 
themfelves  ;  but  the  progrefs,  as  I  have 
laid,  would  be  much  flower  among  the 
people.  For  I  believe  fuch  a  language  a- 
mong  them  could  hardly  be  eltablilhed 
without  government,  civility,  religion, 
mufic,  and  other  arts,  which  therefore  I 

*  Vol.  I.  pag.  374. 
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imagine  have  all  come  along  with  this  lan¬ 
guage.  In  fhort,  I  fuppofe  that  the  people 
ixiuft  have  been  tamed  and  civilized  before 
they  could  be  taught  to  fpeak  according  to 
rules  of  art. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  will  take  notice  of 
an  objection  that  will  naturally  occur  to 
iny  fyftem  of  language  being  the  work  of 
art.  It  will  be  fa  id,  that  popular  ufe  is  the 
governing  principle  in  languages, 

fftuem  penes  arbitrium  et  jus  ei  norma  loquendiy 

as  Horace  fays  ;  and  according  to  Quin¬ 
tilian,  Confuetndo  eji  certijfitna  loquendi  ma - 
gift r a  ;  ittendumque  plane  fennone ,  ut  num?noy 
eni  publica  forma  eft  *. 

But  to  thefe  authorities,  I  anfwer,  ft rfty 
That  neither  Horace  nor  Quintilian  meant 
to  deny  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  art 
in  language.  But  it  is  evident,  from  the 
context  of  both  pall  ages,  that  their  mean¬ 
ing  was,  that  when  the  rules  of  art  and 
the  reafon  of  the  thing  were  upon  one  fide, 
and  uniform  ciiflom  upon  the  other,  the 
lad  ought  to  prevail  ;  which  is  faying  iio 
more,  than  that  a  man  muff  not  pretend 
to  make  a  language  for  himfelf,  any  more 

i,  cap.  6 .  initio. 
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than  to  coin  money  for  himfelf,  to  life  C.  14. 
Quintilian’s  companion,  but  muft  fpeak 
like  other  men,  as  well  as  life  the  current 
coin.  But,  idly,  I  fay  this  obfervation 
applies  much  more  ftrongly  to  the  Latin, 
which  we  mu  ft  fuppofe  thofe  authors  had 
chiefly  in  view,  than  to  the  Greek,  or  any 
other  pure  unmixed  language.  What  mix¬ 
ture  the  antient  Pelafgic  fullered  when  it 
was  firft  imported  into  Latium,  it  is  im- 
poftible  I  believe  exadtly  to  determine. 

Some  authors,  1  know,  think,  that  there  is 
a  great  mixture  in  it  of  Ofcan,  and  other 
barbarous  dialects.  But  be  that  as  it  will, 
it  is  certain,  that  in  later  times  it  was 
brought  much  nearer  to  the  Greek  ftand- 
ard,  by  introducing  not  only  a  great 
many  Greek  words,  but  a  great  deal  of 
the  Greek  analogy  and  declenfion  of  words. 

This  makes  the  Latin  analogy  not  fo  con¬ 
fident  with  itfelf,  and  produces  a  great 
many  more  anomalies  in  that  language, 
than  are  to  be  found  in  Greek.  I  will 
give  one  or  two  examples,  which  occur  to 
me,  among  many  others  that  might  be 
found.  Aper,  the  Latin  word  for  a  boar, 
inftead  of  the  genitive  apens  or  apris,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  analogy  of  pater  and  cicer, 

and 
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p-  1 4,  and  many  other  words,  has  apri.  Now 
the  way  I  account  for  this  anomaly,  is 
from  the  Greek.  I  have  little  doubt  but 
the  Greeks  antiently  had  the  fame  word 
an?,  the  termination  of  which  they  foften- 
ed,  by  adding  -ec  to  it ;  and  then  by  the 
fyncope,  they  made  it  OL7Tf>OZ  and  by  the 
adjedtion  of  the  *  in  the  beginning,  they 
made  the  prefent  word  the  genitive 

of  which  is  from  whence  comes  th 

Latin  genitive  apri,  (leaving  out  the  *),  as 
from  drip*  comes  animi  ;  and,  by  fome 
ftrange  accident,  the  word,  with  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  the  x,  has  come  in  Latin  to  {ipmi- 
fy  a  goat,  and  hkewife  follows  the  analo¬ 
gy  of  the  Greek  declenfion.  This  in- 
fiance  is  given  by  Quintilian  I  will 
give  another  inftance  of  the  fame  kind, 
not  mentioned  by  him.  The  Latin  word 
ager,  forms  its  genitive  in  the  fame  way 
as  aper  does  ;  and  it  is  agri,  and  not  ageris , 
as  another  word  very  like  it  in  found,  viz. 
agger  has  its  genitive.  Now  the  reafon 
for  this  irregular  genitive,  I  believe  to  be 
the  fame  as  in  the  former  cafe,  namely, 
that  it  is  taken  from  the  Greek  genitive 
dyj»t. 


•  Lib.  1.  cap. 
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I  will  only  mention  another  inftance,  C. 
where  the  Latin  analogy  is  irregular  and  ^ 
imperfect,  becaufe  they  have  adopted  the 
Greek  analogy  only  in  part.  The  Greeks 
form  the  preter- perfect  of  verbs  beginning 
with  a  confonant,  by  reduplication  of  that 
confonant  with  the  vowel  «.  This  analo¬ 
gy  the  Latins  have  followed  in  fome  words : 
for  from  cado  they  form  the  preterite  ceci- 
di ;  from  pango ,  or  the  old  word  pago,  pe- 
pigi  ;  and  from  fpondeo ,  fpopondi.  But 
why  not  carry  this  analogy  throughout, 
as  the  Greeks  have  done  ?  Why  not  fay, 
lego,  lelegi ;  pmgo,  pepinxi  ?  And  the  fafl 
I  apprehend  to  have  been,  that  thefe  redu¬ 
plications  were  not  antiently  ufed  in  the 
language,  and  accordingly  are  not  to  be 
found,  fo  far  as  I  know,  in  any  of  the  old 
monuments  of  Latin  preferved  to  us  ;  but 
were  adopted  about  the  time,  when,  as 
Plutarch  obferves,  the  Latins  began  to 
form  their  language  upon  the  model  of  the 
Greek. 

But  though,  in  this  manner,  we  may 
account  for  many  irregularities  in  the  La¬ 
tin  tongue,  we  cannot,  I  believe,  render 
a  reafon  for  them  all,  particularly  for 
thofe  ftrange  things  they  call  gerunds  and 

/upinesj 
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fupines ,  about  which  grammarians  difpute 
fo  much,  whether  they  be  verbal  nouns  or 
parts  of  the  verb  ?\  And  all  I  can  fee 
with  certainty  in  the  matter  is,  that  they 
have  nothing  to  do  with  any  regular  fy- 
item  of  a  language  ;  and  are  altogether 
unnecelfary,  as  we  may  fee  from  the  ex™ 
ample  of  the  Greek,  which  has  none  of 
them.  There  are  many  other  irregularities 
and  inconfiftencies  in  the  Latin  language, 
which  have  been  noted  by  Bifhop  Wilkins, 
in  his  mod  ingenious  work  upon  a  philofo- 
phical  language  f,  which  I  have  fo  often 
quoted.  But  hefides  irregularities,  there 
are  capital  defects  in  it,  fach  as  the  want 
of  an  article,  which  even  fome  languages 
that  are  called  barbarous,  fuch  as  the  Go¬ 
thic,  have.  They  want  alfo  an  aftive  par¬ 
ticiple  pad,  which  makes  that  disjointed 
kind  of  compoftion,  by  an  ablative  abfo- 
lute ,  as  they  call  it,  fo  very  frequent  in 
Latin  ;  which  has,  betides  this  great  im¬ 
perfection,  that  it  does  not  exprefs  who 
is  the  agent  of  the  action  of  the  verb  with 

<  * 

#  See,  upon  this  fubjevft,  Santiii  Minerva,  with  Peri- 
nonius’s  notes. 
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which  the  ablative  is  joined.  Thus  when  C.  14* 
we  fay  in  Latin,  Brutus ,  interfeffo  Ccefare ,  in 
Grseciam  profeflus  efy  it  does  not  appear 
whether  it  was  Brutus,  or  any  other,  that 
killed  Casfar.  And  there  is  another  capital 
defeat  of  the  like  kind,  namely,  the  want 
of  a  prefent  paffive  participle ;  and  which, 
as  I  have  already  obferved,  is  alfo  wanting 
both  in  Englifh  and  French.  The  defeat 
is  fupplied  in  thofe  languages,  by  a  clum- 
fy  circumlocution,  in  which  the  form  of  the 
expreffion  is  changed,  e.  g .  in  place  of 
rostra;,  we  fay,  ' while  they  are  heating  himy 
and  the  French  fay,  pendant  qu  on  le  bat . 

In  Latin  they  muft  fupply  it  likewife  by 
a  circumlocution,  as,  du?n  verberatur ;  or  by 
uftng  the  perfect*  participle  of  the  fame 
voice  in  place  of  it,  as  when  Virgil  fays, 

Vent  of  a  per  xquora  vecti,  i.  e.  7T0piV/J.iy0U 
We  muft  therefore,  I  doubt,  acknowledge, 
that  the  Latin  language  came  off  from  the 
Greek  ftock  before  it  was  fufficiently  cul¬ 
tivated  and  improved,  and  likewife  that  it 
has  a  mixture  in  it  of  the  jargon  of  fome  of 
the  barbarous  nations  in  Italy,  from  whence 
it  has  derived  thofe  ftrange  anomalies, 
which  I  think  can  be  no  otherwife  account¬ 
ed  for. 

Vol,  IL  3  S 
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At  the  fame  time  we  are  not  to  believe 
that  there  are  no  irregularities  in  Greek. 
For  it  is  impoffible  but  that  fbme  abufes 
muft  have  crept  into  an  art  which  is 
conftantly  pradtifed  by  men  who  do  not 
underftand  it ;  and  that  fuch  abufes  ftiould 
grow  into  inveterate  cuftom,  fo  that  even 
the  men  of  learning  would  be  obliged  to 
fubmit  to  them.  But  I  am  perfuaded  there 
are  many  fewer  of  them  than  are  common¬ 
ly  imagined.  We  have,  for  example,  in 
our  common  grammars,  a  long  cata¬ 
logue  of  irregular  verbs  ;  but  thefe  are 
nothing  elfe  but  tenfes  regularly  formed 
from  themes  that  are  obfolete  ;  and  they 
might  as  well  call  the  fecond  future  and 
fecond  aorift  of  every  verb,  irregular  tenfes. 
There  are  certain  abbreviations  too,  of  cer¬ 
tain  forms  of  the  verb,  which  are  now  in 
ufe,  and  which  pafs  with  fuperficial  gram¬ 
marians  for  the  original  forms.  Thus 
tvttty],  the  fecond  perfon  of  tvotto^oli,  is 
thought  to  be  the  irregular  and  original 
form  of  that  perfon  ;  and  rvomocu  and 
non,  are  laid  to  be  a  poetic  or  licentious  ufe 
of  the  words  in  place  of  it ;  whereas  TV7TTI- 
<rou  is  clearly  the  original  word,  which  was 
firft  made  tvttticli,  by  throwing  out  the  <r, 
and  then  contracted  into  tvtttv  ;  and  in  the 

fame 
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fame  manner,  from  Twre^a/,  which  is  C.  14, 
thought  to  be  the  infinitive  only  by  poetic 
licence,  but  which  is  truly  the  original 
infinitive,  according  to  the  analogy  of  the 
language,  was  formed  by  fyncope,  tvtttivou  ; 
by  apocope,  t ;  and  at  Lift,  by  lea- 
ving  out  the  p,  tvtttuv  ;  and  by  contraction, 
ti jTrreiv,  the  infinitive  prefently  in  ufe. 

As  to  the  modern  languages  of  Europe, 
and  particularly  the  Englifh,  they  are  full 
of  corruptions,  arifing  from  popular  and 
unlearned  ufe,  both  in  the  words  and 
phrafes  ;  but  to  comment  on  thefe,  would 
be  foreign  to  our  prefent  purpofe. 


CHAP.  XV. 

Conclifion  of  the  fecond  part . 


I  Will  conclude  this  part  of  my  work, 
as  I  began  it,  with  Lome  general  re¬ 
flections  upon  human  knowledge,  and  the 
rank  which  the  grammarian  ought  to  hold 
among  men  of  letters. 

The  fubjects  of  human  knowledge  are 
all,  either  God  and  his  Vvorks,  or  man 
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C/k.  and  his  works.  The  firft  are  the  proper 
fubjeCt  of  philofophy  ;  which  naturally  di¬ 
vides  itfelf  into  three  great  branches.  The 
fubjeCt  of  the  firft,  is  God  himfelf,  and  his 
nature  and  effence,  fo  far  as  we  can  ap¬ 
prehend  it ;  and  this  part  of  philofophy  is 
called  theology .  The  fecond  part  treats  of 
the  firft  principles  and  caufes  of  things,  I 
mean  thofe  which,  in  fubordination  to  the 
great  firft  caufe,  produce  all  this  vifible 
creation  ;  and  this  part  of  philofophy 
is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  me- 
tdphyfics .  The  third  fubjeCt  of  philofo¬ 
phy  is  the  vifible  world  itfelf,  and  all  that 
we  call  natural  productions ,  the  immediate 
caufes  of  thofe  productions,  and  the  lav/s 
by  which,  in  fuch  productions,  matter  o- 
perates  upon  matter.  That  part  of  philo¬ 
fophy,  which  treats  of  thofe  things,  is 
known  by  the  name  of  natural  philofophy . 

Thefe,  I  fay,  are  the  proper  fuhjeCts  of 
philofophy.  For,  with  refpect  to  man, 
confidered  in  his  natural  ftate,  he,  as  well 
as  other  animals,  are  the  fubjeCt  of  that 
part  of  philofophy  laft  mentioned.  And 
as  to  his  works,  they  are  what  we  call  the 
productions  of  art ;  and  are  commonly 

underftood 
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underdood  not  to  be  the  fubjedt  of  philo-  C. 
fophy.  But  not  only  other  things  are  the  ^ 
fubjedl  of  human  art,  but,  as  I  have  elfe- 
where  obferved,  man  himfelf  has  become 
the  principal  fubjedt  of  his  own  art.  Of 
the  arts  which  have  man  for  their  fub- 
ject,  the  principal  are  thofe  by  which  he  has 
been  formed  a  rational  and  focial  creature  : 
and  thefe  have  been  thought  of  fuch  import¬ 
ance,  that  they  have  been  made  the  fub- 
jedt  even  of  philofophy  ;  and  have  been 
divided  into  two  branches.  The  one  ex¬ 
plains  the  rational  faculties  of  man,  their 
nature  and  operations ;  and  this  part  of  the 
philofophy  of  man  is  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  logic .  The  other  confiders  man 
in  his  focial  and  political  date,  explains  the  7 
nature  of  that  date,  and  of  all  the  duties  and 
offices  arifing  from  it.  This  was  known  a- 
mong  the  antients  by  the  name  of  politics , 
or  political  philofophy  ;  among  us  it  is 
more  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
moral  philofophy. 

Thefe  are  additions  which  man  has 
made  to  philofophy,  on  account  of  the 
importance  of  the  fubjedis  to  him.  The 
other  arts,  as  I  have  faid,  do  not  belong 
to  philofophy.  But  there  is  a  great  differ¬ 
ence 
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cnce  among  them  as  to  their  dignity 
and  ufe  ;  and  the  moft  excellent  among 
them,  in  my  apprehenfion,  and  which 
therefore,  next  to  philofophy,  ought  to 
poffefs  the  firft  rank,  is  the  art  of  lan¬ 
guage  ;  becaufe  language  is  the  great  in~ 
ftrument  of  rational  and  focial  life,  with¬ 
out  which  man  could  never,  in  any  great 
degree,  have  deferred  either  of  thefe  ap¬ 
pellations.  And  I  think  it  is  near  of  kin 
to  that  branch  of  philofophy  above  men¬ 
tioned  we  call  logic  ;  for  the  rational  fa¬ 
culties  of  men  could  not  have  been  carried 
any  length,  without  thofe  fymbols  of  i- 
deas  which  we  call  words.  And  accordingly 
it  has  always  been  acknowledged,  that  there 
is  a  great  connection  betwixt  logic  and 
grammar,  the  fame  that  there  is  betwixt 
the  fign  and  the  thing  fignified  by  it. 

The  grammarian  therefore,  if  he  be 
truly  a  matter  of  the  art,  is  the  greateft 

j  J  O 

of  all  artifts,  and  the  next  in  rank  and 
dignity  to  the  philofopher  ;  and,  if  I  am 
not  much  mittaken,  I  have  ill  own  in  the 
preceding  part  of  this  work,  not  only  that 
the  principles  of  this  art  are  to  be  found 
in  philofophy,  which  is  the  cafe  of  all  arts ; 
but  that  it  is  fo  intimately  connected  with 

philofophy. 
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philofophy,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  be  a  C.  15. 
complete  grammarian,  without  being  a 
philofopher,  at  leaft  without  underftand- 
ing  the  philofophy  of  the  human  mind. 

Befides  this  connection  with  philofophy, 
it  was,  in  antient  times,  connected  with 
the  critical  art ;  for  the  grammarian  pro- 
feffed,  to  teach  men  not  only  to  fpeak  and 
write  properly,  but  to  underftand  the  poets, 
and  other  ftanclard-books  in  the  language 
And  indeed  the  two  profeffions  appear  to 
be  neceflarily  connected :  for  as  fuch  books 
muft  be  the  ftandard  of  the  language,  how 
can  we  learn  to  fpeak  or  write  well  with¬ 
out  underftanding  them  ?  and  this  again 
cannot  be  without  the  knowledge  of  hi- 
ftory  and  antiquities.  It  was  not  therefore 
without  reafon,  that  the  profeftion  of 
grammarian  was  of  fiich  high  eflimation 
in  antient  times  ;  and  I  muft  confefs,  I 
think  it  no  good  fign,  among  others,  of 
the  prefent  age,  that  it  is  now  fo  little  e- 
fteemed.  To  reftore  the  grammarian  to 
his  antient  dignity,  and  at  the  fame  time 
to  recommend  the  ltudy  of  the  antient 
languages,  was  my  chief  defign  in  this 
part  of  my  work  ;  as  I  know  certainly  that 

*  Quin  til.  Inf:  i  tut .  Orator . 
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the  contempt  of  grammar,  and  the  an- 
tient  languages,  will  be  attended  with 
the  downfall  of  all  the  arts  and  fciences 
connedled  with  language,  and  particular¬ 
ly  of  poetry  and  eloquence. 
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DISSERTATION  I. 

)  v 

Of  the  formation  of  the  Greek  language . 


SECTION 


I. 


/’T'*  Hat  the  Greek  is  a  language  of  very  great  Se&.i. 

X  art,  and  the  work  not  only  of  grammarians, 
but  philofophers,  cannot,  I  think,  be  denied  by 
any  perfon  who  has  thoroughly  ftudied  it,  and  is 
himfelf  a  grammarian  and  philofopher  ;  or,  if  it 
were  a  point  difputable,  I  think  I  have  given  many 
proofs  of  it  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  volume. 

In  this  differtation,  I  propofe  to  give  a  further  proof 
dill  of  the  art  of  this  language,  by  fhewing  that 
it  is  all  formed  of  a  few  radical  founds,  which  are 
to  be  confidered  as  the  materia  prima  of  this  lan¬ 
guage.  I  have  already  fliewn,  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  derivation  in  it,  much  more  than  is  com¬ 
monly  imagined  ;  and  that  the  number  of  primi¬ 
tives  is  much  lefs  than  is  generally  fuppofed  I 
have  further  fhewn,  that  the  radical  words  in  this 
language,  as  in  Hebrew,  are  verbs  f.  But  I  pro¬ 
pofe  here  to  try,  whether  the  etymology  of  this 
language  cannot  be  carried  dill  further  ;  and  whe¬ 
ther  even  thofe  verbs  cannot  be  analyfed  into  a 
a  few  primitive  founds. 

*  Part  z  book  i.  cap.  15. 
f  Ibid.  p.  rpx. 
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That  the  Greek  was  originally  an  Oriental  lan¬ 
guage,  brought  by  the  Pelafgi  into  Greece,  I 
think  I  have  proved  in  the  firft  volume  of  this 
work ;  but  it  is  as  certain  that  the  Greeks  made 
very  great  alterations  upon  it,  in  fo  much  that  in 
the  days  of  Herodotus,  the  Pelafgic  palled  among 
them  for  a  barbarous  language.  Now  this  altera¬ 
tion  appears  to  have  been  principally  in  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  words,  and  the  analogy  of  the 
language,  by  which  I  mean  the  fledion  of  the 
declinable  words.  The  Oriental  languages,  and 
particularly  the  Hebrew,  to  which  I  am  perfuaded 
the  Pelafgic  was  very  near  akin,  terminates  by 
far  the  greateft  part  of  its  words,  and  all  its  roots, 
in  confonants  ;  whereas  the  greateft  part  of  the 
words  in  Greek,  and  all  the  roots,  being  verbs, 
terminate  in  a  vowel.  And  this  difference  of  ter¬ 
mination  did  neceffarily  produce  a  great  differ¬ 
ence  of  fledion  5  and,  in  confequence  of  that, 
a  great  difference  likewife  of  roots  and  derivation. 
And  accordingly,  the  fad  undoubtedly  is,  that 
the  Orientals  form  the  cafes  of  their  nouns,  and 
the  tenfes  of  their  verbs,  in  a  manner  very  diffe¬ 
rent  from  that  pradifed  by  the  Greeks  ;  and  the 
roots  alfo  of  their  languages  are  very  different 
from  the  Greek  roots. 

There  are  at  prefent  in  Greek  two  kinds  of 
verbs ;  the  one  terminating  in  -a,  and  the  other  in 

:  but  it  is  evident,  that  thefe  laft  verbs  are  de¬ 
rived  from  circumflex  verbs  in  -a  ;  and  that  they 
yfcxc  a  variety  in  the  form  of  their  verbs  intro-. 

duc;ed 
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duced  in  later  times,  and  no  part  of  the  original  Se£t.  L 
conftitution  of  their  language.  Accordingly,  in 
the  moil  antient  dialedt  of  Greek,  I  mean  the 
Latin,  they  are  not  to  be  found. 

The  verbs  therefore,  and  by  confequence 
the  roots,  of  the  Greek  language,  did  all  termi¬ 
nate  in  -a).  And  further,  it  appears  to  me,  that 
in  the  original  conftitution  of  the  language,  there 
was  always  another  vowel  which  preceded  the  fi¬ 
nal  -w  in  the  termination  of  the  verbs.  This 
vowel  was  one  of  the  following  five  a,  t,  0,  v ; 
fo  that  all  the  primitives  in  Greek,  that  is,  the  roots 
of  the  language,  did  originally  terminate  in  one  or 
other  of  the  five  duads  aa,  iu,  ou,  And  this 
vocal  termination  ferved  the  purpofe  of  flection  very 
much  better  than  the  termination  of  the  old  Pelafgic 
or  Hebrew  in  confonants  ;  for  the  vowels  are  of  a 
nature  much  more  dudlile  and  flexible,  and  more 
eafily  change  into  one  another,  or  into  diphthongs, 
than  the  confonants  dp.  Thus  the  final  in  the 
flection  of  the  verb,  is  changed  into  a,  ei,  a,  e, 

* ;  and  the  preceding  vowels,  or  characterifticai 
letters  as  they  are  called,  above  mentioned,  do 
fome  of  them  run  together,  and  coalefce  into 
one  found  with  the  final  ®.  This  is  the  cafe  of 
three  of  them,  a,  e,  0 ;  and  in  the  formation  of  the 
oblique  tenfes,  (fo  I  call  all  the  other  tenfes,  in  con- 
tradiftin&ion  to  the  prefent,  as  all  the  other  cafes 
of  nouns  are  called  oblique  cafes  with  refpect  to 
the  nominative),  thefe  three  charadteriftical  letters, 
by  the  changes  they  undergo,  have  a  very  great 
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Diff.  L  fhare.  For  the  &  and  <5  are  naturally  changed  into 
s*^rv-/  their  correfpondent  long  vowels  vt  and  &>  ,*  and  the 
a  alfo,  by  the  genius  of  the  language,  admits  a 
change  into  v.  Accordingly  we  fee  thofe  two 
vowels  ufed  interchangeably  in  the  different  dialects 
of  Greek ;  and  in  general  we  may  obferve,  that 
it  is  chiefly  by  the  change  of  vowels  that  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  dialects  in  Greek  is,  produced*  For 
the  confonants  which  principally  diftinguifh  words 
from  one  another,  and  may  be  called  the  bones 
and  fmews  of  a  language,  are  not  near  fo  much 
altered  in  thofe  dialects.  The  other  two  charac- 
teriflical  vowels,  though  they  do  not  admit  of  a 
change  into  other  vowels,  as  a  does,  yet  they 
have  that  diflindtion  which  is  common  to  all 
vowels  of  long  and  fhort ;  a  diflindtion  which  con¬ 
fonants  have  not,  and  which  therefore  is  another 
reafon  why  they  are  much  lefs  proper  for  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  declinable  words  than  vowels. 

It  is  therefore  chiefly  by  the  change  of  the  two 
final  vowels  that  all  the  variety  of  tenfes  in  the 
Greek  verb  is  formed  :  for  though,  in  later  times* 
the  interpofition  of  confonants  betwixt  thofe  two 
letters,  particularly  of  the  <r  and  k,  was  pradtifed ; 
it  appears  to  me,  that  in  more  antient  times  the 
tenfes  were  formed  without  either  of  thefe  two 
confonants 

And 

*  The  future,  I  believe,  was  originally,  in  Greek,  the  fame 
with  the  prefent ;  and  I  am  perfuaded  that  the  verb  for  ex¬ 

ample,  had  at  firfi:  no  future,  but  what  is  now  called  the  fecond  fu¬ 
ture,  viz.  fiKu  circuir.fkdied,  or  as  the  lonians  ufe  it,  in  its 
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And  not  only  do  thefe  duads  ferve  the  purpofe 
©f  fle&ion  better  than  any  other  elemental  founds, 

but 

original  form.  This  old  future,  after  the  new  future  was  invented, 
by  the  interpolation  of  cr,  and  the  change  of  the  f  into  the  long 
vowel  »,  was  continued  in  the  language  under  the  name  of  the  le- 
cond  future.  In  the  fame  manner  rim®  or  r vro  was  the  old  future 
of  the  original  verb  tvxo,  and  which  became  a  fecond  future,  after 
the  other  future  was  invented.  Likewife  the  future  of  the  liquid 
verbs,  fuch  as  ve/au  and  ^sv®,  are  evidently  the  old  prefents  of  thefe 
verbs  contracted  and  circumfkcted  ;  for  their  old  prefents  were  un¬ 
doubtedly  vi/u. (u  and  (ccwa,  as  appears  from  their  peifccts  Hill  pre- 
ferved.  And  there  are  at  this  day  feveral  verbs  which  make  no  diA 
tinction  betwixt  their  future  and  prefent,  fuch  as  Ipo,  Ifoptxt,  <puyofjLai 
ino/uat,  words  probably  of  very  antient  ufe  in  the  language. 

As  to  the  part  tenfes,  I  mean  the  aorift  and  preter  perfect,  they 
appear  of  old  to  have  been  formed  by  the  change  only  of  t#e  final 
6?  into  a,  without  either  cr  or  x. ;  and  the  only  difference  betwixt  the 
two  was,  that  the  perfect  had  the  reduplication  in  the  beginning. 
As  to  the  aorift,  we  have  in  Homer  l  yea  or  eyivct,  the  aorift  of  the 
verb  yta  or  ytvv ;  and  we  have  eptkx^nv  and  tpape-yv,  or  without  the 
augment  poeuwv,  being  the  aorift-.  middle  of  the  verbs  p<x®  and  p®  ;  and 
by  a  l  ike  analogy,  akeva^vv  is  derived  from  the  the  verb  akeuu.  And 
to  thefe  examples  I  think  i  may  add  the  word  ex,  which  is  commonly 
faid  to  be  lonic'e,  poetice ,  or  I  don’t  know  what  elfe,  for  the  imper¬ 
fect  of  the  verb  «,«<.  But  I  hold  it  to  be  the  firft  aorift  of  the  verb  to, 
which  is  confeffedly  the  original  word,  and  the  archetype  of  apci.  in 
this  way  it  is  naturally  deduced,  according  to  the  analogy  of  the 
language;  whereas  it  cannot  be  derived  by  any  rule,  that  I  know 
from  »v,  the  prefent  imperfect  of  the  verb  d/xr.  As  to  the  preter- 
perfect,  we  have  in  Homer  yeyxx,  the  perfect:,  from  the  verb  yao  ; 
TtTkxa,  from  r\ao ;  and  fieQao ?,  and  pufaxos,  and  Io-tcco?,  the  parti¬ 
ciples,  from  I kCax ,  fj.i[xxx,  and  etrrax.  All  thefe,  in  our  common 
grammars  and  dictionaries,  are  faid  to  be  contractions  by  poetic 
licence,  or  by  the  particular  ufe  of  certain  tribes  of  the  Greeks,  in 
place  of  TtTkma,  yty*x.x,  &c.  But  this  I  take  to  be  no  more  than  a 
fution  of  thofe  grammarians,  who  very  abfurdly,  as  I  think,  fup- 
pofe  that  the  language  was  at  once  formed,  luch  as  we  have  it,  e.  g. 
that  from  the  theme  rkxo,  was  immediately  formed  the  perfect  te- 
T*»xa  ;  and  that  there  was  not  a  progrefs  in  language,  as  in  other 
human  arts. 
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all  the  words  derived  from  verbs,  whether  nouns, 

adjectives, 
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This  progrefs  is  Angularly  exemplified  in  the  tenfe  of  which  I  am 
now  fpeaking ;  for  the  firft  change  they  made  in  it  was  of  the  cha- 
ra£teriftical  vowel  either  into  a  long  vowel,  or  into  a  diphthong. 
Thus  e  they  changed  into  »,  and  in  this  way  was  formed  the  perfetSfc 
TiTV^T)uy  to  be  found  in  Homer,  from  the  verb  rv^ia,  and  the  per- 
fe<5t  te8v««,  and  the  participle  ra0vws-,  to  be  found  in  the  Odyfley, 
lib.  x$.  v.  a 3.  from  the  theme  Sveoj,  from  whence  the  prefent  word 
6v«<tk»;  or  they  changed  it  into  the  diphthong  «,  as  in  the  .word 
-T£0v«i)TEf,  which  is  undoubtedly  from  the  fame  theme  0vfo>.  See  up¬ 
on  this  fubjedt,  Eujlatb.  Comm.  OdvJJ'.  pag.  1700.  lin.  30.  And  the 
next  ftep  was  the  infertion  of  the  x  betwixt  the  two  final  vowels,  to 
complete  the  perfect  into  the  form  in  which  we  fee  it  at  prefent. 
Thus  from  tstv^yik,  was  formed  riTv^xct ;  from  teta««,  or  nrAria, 
T£TXW«,  &c. 

In  a  manner  analogous  to  this  was  formed  the  prefent  future, 
which,  as  I  have  faid,  was  at  firft  the  fame  with  the  prefent ;  but 
in  the  progreft  of  the  language,  they  thought  proper  to  diftinguifh 
it  by  the  infertion  of  the  c  betwixt  the  two  final  vowels  of  the  cir¬ 
cumflex  verbs,  fometimes  changing  the  penult  vowel  into  a  loug 
vowel,  and  fometimes  not,  as  <pi\ ia  has  <pi\v<ra  in  the  future,  but 
apy.su  has  ocpMo-a.  But  it  may  be  obferved,  that  originally  there  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  no  change  of  the  vowel ;  for,  in  the  oldeft  verbs, 
and  fuch  as  we  are  allured  are  originals,  there  is  no  change  of  the 
vowel  ;  fuch  as  la,  from  whence  lco/u.ca  ;  la  from  which  hrcravTo  ;  lua3 
and  the  like.  And  indeed  it  is  mod  natural  to  think  that  this  change 
of  the  vowel  would  come  in  procefs  of  time  in  the  formation  of  the 
future,  as  we  have  feen  it  did  in  the  formation  of  the  perfedt,  from 
the  inftances  above  given  of  fcGxoc,  fj.tu.xx,  Sc c. 

It  may  be  further  obferved,  that  it  would  appear  that  antiently 
in  the  formation  of  the  two  pafl  tenfes,  the  aorift  and  the  perfect, 
the  *  was  indiferiminately  ufed.  Of  this  I  think  there  is  a  veftige  in 
the  verbs  in  -fji,  TtQnfu,  SiSapci,  and  lr>u^  which  are  from  the  roots 
6ta,  Sou,  la,  and  their  aorift  £0»xa,  ISaxu,  and  »xa.  And  it  further  ap¬ 
pears,  from  the  example  of  two  of  thefe,  viz.  r &diji  and  ly/xi,  that  the 
fliort  vowel  of  the  theme,  inftead  of  being  changed  into  the  corre- 
fponding  long  vowel,  was  changed  into  a  diphthong;  as  nS »fti  has  its 
perfect  t£0«xce,  and  Inpti,  &kx,  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  have  feen 
above,  that  from  Sysa  was  derived  te8v««. 
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adjectives,  or  adverbs,  are  formed  by  addition  to,  Se&.  r. 
or  alteration  of  thofe  duads. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  five  duads  above 
mentioned,  are  effential  parts  of  every  root  in  the 
Greek  language,  being  of  neceffary  ufe  in  flec¬ 
tion  and  derivation  ;  and  therefore  I  make  them 
the  radical  and  primitive  founds  of  the  language, 
from  which  combined,  with  other  vowels  and 
with  confonants,  the  whole  language,  in  iono' 
order,  and  a  wonderful  progrefs  of  generation,  is 
to  be  deduced. 

It  muft,  I  think,  be  admitted,  that  this  hypo¬ 
thecs  is  at  leaf!  plaufible  ;  and  that  if  the  lan¬ 
guage  was  not  in  fad  formed  upon  this  fyflem,  it 
might  have  been  fo  formed ;  and  that  no  happier 
terminations  could  have  been  found  for  the  verbal 

Thefe  things  I  have  mentioned,  to  fhew,  that  thofe  chara&eriftica! 
letters  of  the  future  and  pad  tenfes,  viz.  <r  and  *,  were  not  conftant- 
]y  and  uniformly  ufed  in  the  Greek  language,  in  the  formation  of 
thofe  tenfes ;  but  that  by  the  original  conflitution  of  the  language 
they  appear  to  have  been  formed  only  by  the  change  of  the  two  fi¬ 
nal  vowels  of  the  theme,  at  leaft  of  the  «  ;  for  the  other  was  not, 
nor  is  not  yet  always  changed.  And  as  to  the  imperfect,  it  always 
was  and  (till  is  formed  by  the  change  only  of  the  final  »  into  ov ;  for, 
as  to  the  augment  in  the  beginning,  it  is  evident  from  Homer,  that  it 
was  not  antiently  in  ufe.  The  common  lexicons  and  grammars  in¬ 
deed  tell  us,  that  it  is  omitted  Ionic*  or  foetid.  But  they  who 
know  a  little  more  of  the  language  than  what  is  contained  in  thofe 
books,  underftand  no  more  by  that  expreffion,  tha*i  that  fuch  was 
the  antient  ufe  of  the  language,  which  the  poets  prefer ved  longer  than 
other  writers  :  For  the  Mufes,  though  they  furnllhed  the  matter  to 
the  poets,  never  infpired  them  with  a  new  language;  and  however 
they  might  adorn  their  ftyle,  and  raife  it,  by  figures,  they  never  vio¬ 
lated  the  rules  of  grammar  that  either  were  in  ufe,  or  were  remem¬ 
bered  to  haye  been  in  ufe  at  the  time  they  wrote. 
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Dilf.  I.  roots  of  the  language,  than  thofe  five  duads, 
ferving  fo  well  for  the  purpofes  both  of  fleffion 
and  derivation,  and  particularly  of  fledtion,  which 
is  a  peculiar  property  of  the  Greek  language, 
and  what  conftitutes  the  chief  difference  betwixt 
it  and  its  kindred  languages  of  the  Eaft.  It  is  not 
however  enough  that  my  fyftem  is  fuch  as  might 
have  been  the  fyftem  of  the  language,  but  it 
muft  be  proved,  that  in  fa£t  it  is  fo.  This  can 
only  be  done  by  induction  ;  that  is,  by  a  multitude 
of  examples  of  words  that  we  are  fure  are 
fo  formed,  from  which  we  may  reafonably  infer, 
that  all  the  reft  were  fo  formed,  though  we  can¬ 
not  now  trace  them  up  to  their  original. 

But  before  I  come  to  this,  it  is  proper  to  ob« 
ferve,  that  although  my  argument  does  not  re¬ 
quire  I  fhould  prove,  that  any  of  thofe  five  radical 
founds  either  are,  or  ever  were,  roots  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  commonly  fo  called  ;  that  is,  words  figni- 
ficant,  from  which  other  words  of  fimitar  fignifi- 
cation  are  derived ;  yet  I  am  able  to  fhew  that 
four  at  leaft  of  the  five  are  fo  For  fpiro ,  and 
va9  or  Ja>,  with  a  thick  fpirit,  as  the  Greeks  pro¬ 
nounced  it,  are  words  of  common  ufe  ;  and  there 
is  a  third,  viz.  /«,  which,  though  it  is  not  in  ufe 
in  the  prelent  indicative,  is  preferred  in  feveral  o- 
ther  tenfes  ;  and  even  in  that  tenfe  it  is  preferved 
in  Latin,  with  a  change  common  in  that  language, 
of  the  into  e  :  for  that  the  verb  truly  is  io ,  and 
not  e  ,  is  clear,  not  only  from  the  other  tenfes,  fuch 
as  ibum ,  ivi}  ibo9  but  from  the  oilier  perfons  of 
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this  very  prefent  tenfe,  fuch  as,  is,  it ,  imus  ;  and  Se£b  L 
the  word  /or,  fignifying  an  arrow ,  much  ufed  by 
Homer,  is  allowed,  by  all  etymologifls,  to  come 
from  this  root.  The  duad  h  is  likewife  a  word 
unufed,  but  it  is  acknowledged  by  all  gramma¬ 
rians  and  etymologifls  to  be  a  primitive  word,  and 
the  parent  of  a  very  numerous  family  :  for  from 
thence  is  derived  b/*/,  firm  ;  nut  to ,  accord¬ 

ing  to  the  ufual  derivation  of  the  verbs  in  -<«/,  from 
the  pure  verb  ew  (yid  Ur f ini  Grammatd)  and 
Upon,  cupio ,  which  is  likewife  regularly  formed 
from  £cj,  as  r/Oe^a/  is  from  Qto.  And  befides  thefe, 
the  words  'bkn  bw,  or  induo ,  are,  by  all 

grammarians,  deduced  from  this  antient  theme. 

The  only  remaining  duad,  is  o<y,  or  com,  with  the 
firfl  vowel  lengthened,  which  indeed  is  not  a  word 
in  ufe,  nor  accounted  by  any  grammarian,  fo  far 
as  I  know,  an  antient  root  of  the  language.  But 
we  have  the  word  oQu,  (Homer  ufes  c9^«/,  in  the 
middle  voice),  and  we  have  alfo  the  verb  J0&,  of 
which  both  the  future  J™,  and  the  a  or  id  are 

to  be  found  in  Homer  ;  now  o0&>  or  wfk  may  beh 
fuppofed  to  be  formed  from  ia>  or  ck>,  by  the  in¬ 
terjection  of  the  9  betwixt  the  two  (/ s  in  the  fame 
manner  as  is  formed  from  and  many 

other  Greek  verbs  in  the  fame  way.  And  Joy,  in 
Latin  ovum,  will  come  from  it  in  the  common 
way  that  nouns  come  from  verbs  ;  and  if  it  be 
true,  that  all  the  primitives  in  Greek  are  verbs* 
and  all  the  nouns  derivatives,  as  I  think  I  have 
Vol.  TL  .  3  U  fhewn 
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DifT.  I.  fhewn  it  to  be,  it  is  impoflible  that  dov  could  be  c- 
v"'v'°  therwife  derived. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  thofe  duads,  or  at  leafl 
four  of  them,  are  roots  of  the  language  in  every 
fenfe  of  the  word  ;  and  the  only  remaining  que- 
(lion  is,  Whether  or  not  all  the  other  roots  of  the 
language  be  not  thofe  very  roots  combined  with 
other  letters  both  vowels  and  confonants  ? 

In  the  firft  place  let  us  examine  the  compofi- 
tion  with  vowels.  From  the  firft  of  thefe  roots 
is  formed,  by  prefixing  another  ct,  another  verb, 
aaa,  lado,  ufed  by  Homer ;  by  prefixing  the  e,  is 
formed  Aw,  find  ;  and  by  prefixing  the  /,  is  form¬ 
ed  the  verb  /’aw,  or  /ao/*ca,  as  it  is  commonly  ufed. 
And  with  the  u  interpofed  betwixt  the  two  vowels, 
comes  the  verb  Aw,  fignifying  to  make  a  found 
or  noife ,  from  which  AAw  and  AAa-xw,  loquor . 
See  Etym .  Magnum .  in  voce  AA.  From  the  next 
duad  ew,  is  formed  ha,  Injui,  hju.au,  by  prefixing 
the  Iota  ;  and  by  the  interjection  of  the  v,  is 
formed  the  verb  Fw,  torreo .  From  the  root  la  is 
formed,  by  the  addition  of  the  a,  an  old  word 
Aw,  audio  ;  from  whence,  in  all  probability, 
comes  the  word  Aoftayo^a/,  fignifying  the  percep¬ 
tion  of  that,  and  every  other  fenfe,  and  by  an 
eafy  tranfition,  the  cogitation  of  the  mind  alfo. 
In  the  fame  manner  is  formed,  by  prefixing  the 
the  word  o/w,  puto,  as  it  is  ufed  by  Homer,  or  oiouat, 
as  it  is  now  ufed. 

But  this  kind  of  compofition,  with  vowels  only, 
could  not  go  far,  without  making  the  language 

much 
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much  too  foft  and  vocal,  befides  that  there  is  not  Sect.  1. 
variety  enough  in  them  to  produce  all  the  words 
of  a  language.  The  confonants  therefore  mull 
have  been  called  to  aid,  which,  as  I  have  had  oc- 
cafion  to  obferve,  make  the  mod:  material  parts 
of  language,  in  fo  much  that  in  the  orthography 
of  fome  of  the  Eallern  nations,  particularly  the 
Arabians,  the  vowels  are  negleCted  to  be  written* 

From  the  combination  of  thefe  duads  of  vowels 
with  confonants,  we  fhall  fee  the  whole  Greek 
language  flowing  with  an  eafy  defcent,  and  a  mod 
copious  dream. 

1 

To  be  convinced  of  this,  we  need  only  go  over 
all  the  confonants  one  by  one,  and  by  plain  induc¬ 
tion  we  fhall  fee  that  the  whole  language  is  in  this 
manner  compofed.  I  fhall  give  but  a  few  ex¬ 
amples,  beginning  with  the  fird  confonant  /2, 
which,  compounded  with  the  fird  duad  <A,  pro¬ 
duces  jSaw,  eo,  an  old  verb,  ufed  in  fome  tenfes 
by  Homer,  from  which,  in  later  times,  was  form¬ 
ed  ficoyco  ;  prefixed  to  it  makes  /3e<y  or  ;  from 
which  /Su&r,  a  word  preferved  to  us  by  Hefy chius,  dig¬ 
nifying  the  fame  as  <pamw ;  prefixed  to  /&>,  it  makes 
(from  whence  the  Latin  vivo,  and  the  Greek  jS/oc), 
or  /S/ooj,  or  jB/oyi/,  vivo  ;  prefixed  to  o<a,  it  produces 
/3 ou 9  pafco ,  from  which  is  formed  /Sac,  and  the  Latin 
bos ,  and  another  verb  now  in  ufe,  viz.  (Loom ,  by  the 
interjection  of  the  o-  and  as  from  yvou,  yvucxu  is 
formed,  and  many  others  after  the  fame  manner  , 
and  ladly,  compounded  with  it  produces  /Su<y, 
obturo ,  implco  ;  from  which  /SuOcc,  or  /Suo-c-cc,  gur- 
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I.  ges,  vorago.  The  next  confonant  is  y,  from 
which,  compounded  with  aw,  is  produced  yaw, 
gigno,  (a  verb  yet  preferved  in  Homer  in  the 
middle  perfect  yeyaa,  from  which  ya*a,  terra')  ; 
then  yew.  or  y^w,  from  which  y>r0w,  gaudio9  as 
from  ttmq,  7T\Y[ 8w  ;  y/w,  from  whence  yivogai,  or 
yiyvo/1/.CLi,  flO  \  yew.  lag  CO  ;  yi/w,  from  which  y-JCK, 
membrum.  According  to  the  fame  analogy,  is 
formed,  by  the  adjeefion  of  the  next  confonant  S, 
Saw,  or  Sa/w,  hiceo  ;  Sew,  vinceo  ;  S/w,  from  which 
o/wkw,  fequor  ;  Sew,  or  Sbwa/,  do  and  Suw,  fubeo . 

I  do  not  think  it  is  neceffary  to  go  through  all 
the  other  confonants  in  their  order  ;  but  if  any 
Greek  fcholar,  who  is  acquainted  with  the  old  oh- 
folete  roots  of  the  language,  will  take  that  trouble, 
I  will  venture  to  fay,  that  he  will  fee  the  whole 
language  fpringing  from  thofe  duad  roots,  in  a 
manner  that  will  furprife  him,  if  he  has  not  made 
the  obfervation  before.  But' he  rnufl  not  wonder, 
if  he  do  not  find  in  every  in  fiance  the  immediate 
derivative  :  for,  confidering  the  many  changes  that 
muft  have  beqn  in  this  language  during  the  very 
long  time  that  it  has  lafted,  many  of  the  original 
words  muft  necefiarily  be  Joff  ;  and  indeed  the 
wonder  is,  that  fo  many  of  them  are  preferved. 
But  where  the  analogy  is  eftablifhed  by  fo  many 
examples,  we  are  at  liberty  to  fuppofe  roots,  as  I 
have  done,  in  the  cafe  of  my  and  yvov ,  and  as  may 
be  done  in  many  other  inilances  with  like  pro¬ 
bability.  Thus  though  we  cannot  find  at  prefent 
the  verb  5>w,  as  we  do  Caw,  £ew,  few  ,  yet  we  have 
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ferment um which,  according  to  the  com-  Sedt.  l. 
mon  rule  of  derivation,  muft  be  from  fyw.  In 
like  manner,  though  we  have  not  or  as 
we  have  fea,  pov,  and  pva  ;  yet  we  have  XP10*  and 
.pCf>oLa*  formed  in  the  fame  way  from  thofe  roots, 
as  xtvttu  is  from  rvwa9  the  archetype  of  tvwtu. 

Hitherto  I  have  only  fpoken  of  the  compofition 
of  thefe  primitives  with  a  fmgle  confonant.  But 
the  propagation  increafes  prodigioufly,  when  we 
take  into  the  play  more  confonants,  and  more 
vowels,  either  added  to  the  beginning,  or  thrown 
into  the  middle,  or  both.  Thus  xw,  folvo ,  form¬ 
ed  from  the  duad  w,  by  the  addition  of  another 
confonant  in  the  beginning,  is  made  xxva,  and 
xxv {Uij  audio .  t ctu),  an  old  Homeric  word,  figni- 
fying  capio ,  from  whence  t^,  in  the  imperative, 
by  the  addition  of  a  k  in  the  beginning,  made 
xraw,  from  whence  xrao^a/,  pojjtdeo.  From  <paa9 
an  old  root,  fignifying  occido ,  (vid.  EtymoL 
Magn.\  is  derived  o-pafa,  occido ,  by  an  addition  of 
the  confonant  cr  to  the  beginning,  and  the  inter  jedlion 
of  the  C ;  and  from  the  fame  root,  but  fignifying  a 
different  thing,  viz.  to  flrine ,  by  throwing  in  an¬ 
other  vowel,  and  the  confonant  v,  is  formed  an¬ 
other  verb  (pctivco ;  and  by  the  addition  of  another 
vowel  hill,  the  Homeric  word  < paeivu  is  produced. 

In  the  fame  manner,  from  is  formed  firft 
xaCw,  and  then  KcLf&wa  ;  and  after  the  fame 
fafhion  is  dvAva,  formed  from  the  old  root  a  A. 
According  to  the  fame  analogy,  from  diva  is  form¬ 
ed  « ’miro,  Jlcco ,  arefacio  >  from  <9^,  whence 
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DiC  I.  k’^oc,  dolor ,  is  formed  fir  ft  dxvu,  then  a^rvu,  and 
then  axvvFJ'>  doleo .  And  in  the  fame  manner, 

from  ofo),  is  c’^«,  opma,  and  6pwp.i9  impetum  fa¬ 
cia  ;  in  all  which  inftances,  and  many  more  that 
might  be  given,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the 
confonants  which  are  thrown  in,  are  moftly  li¬ 
quids,  fuch  as  fi,  v,  f>,  by  which  the  found  is 
made  fweeter,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  is  made 
fuller  and  more  pompous.  And  in  order  to 
make  it  likewife  ftrong  and  mafculine,  we  fee  the 
afpirated  confonants  <p,  x>  an^  ^  are  ufed  ;  for 
it  is  the  peculiar  praife  of  the  Greek  language, 
that  the  founds  of  it  are  equally  mixed  of  the 
fweet  and  flowing,  and  of  the  ftrong  and  rough, 
fo  that  it  is  fuited  to  any  kind  of  compofition. 

It  may  be  alfo  obferved,  that  the  Greeks  not  on- 
ly  fwelied  their  words  in  the  manner  above  defcri- 
bed,  but  likewife  by  reduplications  of  fyllables  in  the 
beginning,  of  which  they  appear  to  have  been  very 
fond.  In  this  manner,  from  Wtg>,  they  formed 
lafciTTTQ)  ;  from  juxipa,  juta.fi  pact  pu  ;  from  <patm,  7tol[j. - 
tpcctm  ;  derivatives,  not  only  of  more  beautiful 
found  than  their  primitives,  but,  if  I  underhand 
them  rightly,  of  greater  emphafts  and  fignificancy. 
For  the  fame  reafon  they  formed  new  verbs  from  the 
preter-perfect  of  other  verbs.  Thus  from  txclu,  nr- 
they  formed  tolero ;  from  whence 

the  Homeric  imperative  rerx^ ;  from  /Sefea,  the 
perfect  of  £«&>,  they  formed  'P&wu  ;  of  which  the 
third  perfon  Angular  is  frequently  ufed  by  Homer  ; 
and  ought  not  to  be  miftaken,  as  it  is  by  Dr 

Clarke* 
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Clarke,  for  the  plu-perfect  of  the  original  verb  :  Se&.  i. 
for  it  is  no  more  the  plu-perfe£t  than  Tnirknyet,  Je- 
lm,  and  are,  which  are  all  prefent  tenfes 

of  derivative  verbs  of  the  fame  kind. 

I  will  here,  in  palling,  give  a  caution  to  etymo- 
logifts,  that  when  they  fee  words  formed  in  the 
manner  of  kcl[a& ocvco,  kocvQqcvo),  IccplocTTTco,  juoLpjuoupa, 

&c.  they  fliould  not  imagine  that  they  are  com¬ 
pound  words,  made  up  of  two  fignificant  words  ; 
for  they  are  truly  no  more  than  derivative  words, 
according  to  the  eftablifhed  analogy  of  the  lan¬ 
guage. 

In  this  genealogy  of  words,  I  have  gone  no 
farther  than  the.  verbs  derived  from  the  five  duads 
compounded  with  other  vowels  and  confonants  ; 
but  I  have  not  obferved  how  thefe  verbs  beget 
not  only  other  verbs,  but  alfo  nouns,  adjectives, 
and  adverbs  ;  and  thefe  again  other  verbs  and  o- 
ther  nouns,  &c.  in  almoft  infinite  progreffion. 

And  in  this  way,  from  one  of  my  roots,  a  pro¬ 
digious  tree  of  a  family  might  be  made,  divided 
and  fubdivided  into  branches  almoft  without  num¬ 
ber.  Thus  from  the  firft  of  them,  a w,  is  formed, 
without  any  confonant,  dvpi,  <xnp,  and  their  deriva¬ 
tives  ;  /aw,  and  its  family  ;  eaw,  and  Aw,  and  their 
families  :  then,  with  the  confonants,  it  produces 
j3aw,  yaw,  Saw,  £aw,  hoc w,  Aaw,  fjcacu,  &c.  and  all 
their  feveral  families,  of  prodigious  number. 

According  to  my  fyftem  therefore  of  the  lan¬ 
guage,  the  radical  founds  of  it  are  the  five  duads, 
fo  often  mentioned,  and  which  are  likewife  roots 

properly 
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I.  properly  fo  called,  that  is,  words  fignificant,  from 
which  other  words  of  fimilar  fignification  are  deri* 
ved.  Of  thefe,  by  prefixing  another  vowel,  of  any 
one  confonant,  are  formed  the  other  roots,  which 
are  all  verbs  ;  and  from  thefe,  by  the  addition  of 
other  vowels,  and  other  confonants,  in  the  begin- 
ing,  middle,  or  end,  are  formed  other  verbs, 
nouns,  adjeCtives,  adverbs,  and  in  fhort  all  the 
words  of  the  language.  And  in  this  way,  from 
thofe  firnple  elements,  or,  as  they  may  be  called, 
feeds  of  the  language,  there  is  a  wonderful 
growth  of  words,  by  which  the  language  is  not 
only  raifed  to  a  greater  pomp  of  found,  but 
enriched  with  more  copioufnefs  of  expreffion, 
than  any  other  language,  at  lead:  that  I  know* 


SECT.  II.  • 

,  Hp  H  E  fyftem  of  the  Greek  language  that  I 
A  have  given  in  the  preceding  lection,  is  fo 
new,  and  fo  different  from  the  common  notions 
concerning  this  language,  that  I  cannot  expeCt  it 
fhouid  be  readily  affented  to  by  the  learned,  or 
that  many  objections  will  not  be  made  to  it.  Such 
of  thefe  as  occur  to  me,  I  am  to  (late  in  this 
fection,  and  anfwer  as  well  as  I  can. 

And,  in  the  firfl:  place,  it  will  be  faid,  That  thofe 
duads,  which  I  call  the  roots  of  the  language,  are 
not  roots  at  all  5  becaufe  they  have  either  no  figni¬ 
fication, 
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fication,  or  none  that  is  analagous  to  thofe  words  SfeS.'a, 
which  I  make  the  derivatives  from  them. 

To  this  I  anfwer,  firft ,  That  I  have  already 
obviated  this  objection,  by  giving  thofe  duads,  not 
as  roots  properly  fo  called,  nor  indeed  as  words, 
but  only  as  primitive  or  radical  founds  of  the 
language  ;  and  that  they  are  fuch,  I  think  it  is 
impoflible  to  deny.  For  certainly  the  verbs  Uu,  lav, 
oLcoy  locco,  holm,  Itu,  kiq,  hvQ}  and  the  like, 
are  primitives,  and  roots  of  the  language  properly 
fo  called  ;  and  from  thefe,  it  is  evident,  that  the 
whole  words  of  the  language  may  be  derived 
according  to  the  common  rules  of  Greek  deri¬ 
vation.  Now,  of  all  fuch  roots,  one  or  other  of 
the  five  duads  is  certainly  a  mold  material  part  5 
being,  in  the  fu  ff  place,  the  greateft  part ;  and,  fe- 
condly,  that  upon  which  the  inflection,  and  the 
formation  of  the  tenfes,  depend.  Now,  when  we 
fee  in  all  the  radical  words  of  a  language,  five 
combinations  of  vowels,  predominating,  and  pro¬ 
ducing  fuch  efleCts  with  refpeCt  to  fleCtion  and  de¬ 
rivation,  ought  not  the  founds  of  thofe  letters  to 
be  diftinguifhed  from  the  other  letters  in  the  lan¬ 
guage,  and  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  pri¬ 
mitive  and  elemental  founds ,  if  not  the  radical 
zvords  of  the  language  ? 

But,  zdo,  There  are  four  of  thofe  duads  at  leaf): 
that  are  words  themfelves,  and  undeniably  radical 
words  ;  and  the  fifth  there  is  good  reafon  to  fup- 
pofe  was  once  a  radical  word,  though  it  is  not 
now  to  be  found.  Now  it  is  poflible  that  the  art- 
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ids  who  framed  the  fyftem  of  the  language,  may 
have  imagined  fome  connexion  of  one  kind  or 
another,  betwixt  thofe  original  verbs  da,  ew,  and 
the  reft  of  them,  and  the  other  verbs  formed  from 
them,  by  the  addition  of  a  vowel  or  confonant ; 
fuch  as  mu,  fiau ,  W,  foe*),  Sew,  and  the  reft  of 
them.  Upon  fuch  remote  analogies  and  diftant 
relations  of  things  is  formed,  as  we  are  told,  the 
fyftem  of  the  Sanfcrit  language.  This  language, 
fays  our  author  *,  is  analyfed  into  a  fmall  number 
of  what  he  calls  primitive  elements .  Thefe  ele¬ 
ments,  he  fays,  may  be  confidered  as  the  caput 
mortuum  of  the  language  ;  for  they  are  of  no  ufe 
by  themfelves,  as  they  fignify  nothing,  properly 
fpeaking,  but  only  have  a  relation  to  fome  idea  s 
and  he  gives  an  inftance  of  one  of  thefe  elemental 
founds,  viz.  kru ,  which  he  fays  has  a  relation  to 
the  idea  of  action  ;  but  it  is  not  a  word,  nor  has 
any  fignification  by  itfelf,  till  it  is  fomeway  affected 
or  changed  by  what  he  calls  the  fecondary  ele¬ 
ments,  which  make  it  a  word,  and  give  it  a  de¬ 
terminate  fignification.  Thus  of  kru ,  is  made 
kar ,  kir ,  kri ,  &c.  which  are  all  words  of  the  lan¬ 
guage,  having  a  determinate  fignification  ;  and 
of  thefe,  by  a  wonderful  fynthefis,  the  whole  lan¬ 
guage  is  compounded.  Now  this  may  be  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  fyftem  of  the  Greek  language ; 
with  this  difference  only,  that  the  primitive  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  Greek,  form  words  themfelves, 

*  See  Verc  du  Ton's  account  of  the  learning  and  language  of  the 
$rarrfins}  published  in  vpl.  16.  of  the  Lettrcs  Edifiantes  et  curieufcs. 

having 
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having  a  certain  meaning,  to  which  we  may  fup-  SedL 
pofe  all  the  various  words  formed  from  thofe  pri- 
mitive  elements  have  fome  diftant  relation. 

And  what  favours  this  hypothecs  is,  that  evert 
fuch  words  as  are  allowed  to  be  roots,  have  hard¬ 
ly  any  determinate  fignihcation.  *  Thus  <pa&,  for 
example,  as  it  appears  from  its  derivatives  <po{, 

(pxeivu,  or  <pouvu ,  and  &<poc£v,  muft  denote 

fome  very  general  idea,  which  is  fomething  ana¬ 
logous  to  light ,  to  J peaking ,  and  to  killing . 

Now'  if  this  be  the  cafe  of  thofe  roots,  or  fecon* 
dary  elements,  as  they  may  be  called,  it  is  likely 
that  it  is  much  more  fo  with  refped  to  the  pri¬ 
mitive  elements  ;  and  accordingly  one  of  them,  viz. 
ttjy  is  certainly  of  very  indeterminate  fignification, 
as  appears  from  its  derivatives,  Jum  •  7^/, 
mitto  y  hjuoci,  cupio ;  wv/ai ,  vejiio • 

But  whatever  probability  there  may  be  of  a  re- 
femblance  in  this  refpedt  betwixt  the  Bramin  and 
Greek  languages,  which  I  think  the  more  likely 
that  I  am  perfuaded  both  Indians  and  Greeks  got 
their  language,  and  all  their  other  arts,  from  the 
fame  parent-country,  viz.  Egypt ;  yet  I  am  not 
difpofed  to  found  a  fyftem  of  language  upon  fuch 
remote  analogies  :  and  therefore  I  rather  incline 
to  adhere  to  my  hypothecs,  that  though  thefe 
duads  are  themfelves  proper  roots  which  have 
their  derivatives  ;  yet,  with  refpedt  to  the  other 
words  of  the  language,  they  are  no  more  than  ra¬ 
dical  elements,  which,  by  the  addition  of  one  o- 
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DiiT.  I.  ther  dement,  become  radical  words,  from  which 
the  whole  language  is  derived. 

Another  objection  that  will  naturally  occur  to 
my  fyftem  is,  That  according  to  it  all  the  radical 
words  in  Greek  are  verbs. 

But  to  this  I  think  I  have  already  made  a  fuf- 
ficient  anfwer  in  the  preceding  volume,  where  I 
have  fhewn,  firft ,  in  point  of  fadt,  That  a  great 
many  nouns  that  are  fuppofed  to  be  primitives,  are 
/  truelv  derivatives  from  verbs.  2 do.  That  there  is 
the  greateft  reafon  to  believe,  that  all  the  other 
words  of  the  language  are  ultimately  derived  in 
the  fame  manner,  though  we  cannot  in  every  in- 
ftance  trace  them  up  to  the  original  verb  ;  becaufe 
they  may  be  all  fo  derived,  according  to  the 
common  rules  of  derivation,  which  take  place 
in  the  language.  3^/3/,  That  there  is  a  very 
good  reafon,  from  the  nature  of  things,  why 
verbs  fhould  be  the  original  words  of  every  lan¬ 
guage.  4 thly.  That  fuch  is  the  fcheme  of  deriva¬ 
tion  of  the  Hebrew  language,  betwixt  which  and 
the  Greek  there  is  fuch  a  connection,  that  we  can¬ 
not  prefume  them  to  be  different  in  this  funda¬ 
mental  point,  however  different  they  may  be  in 
termination,  flection,  and  other  accidents  ;  to 
all  which  may  be  added,  that  if  we  can  fuppofe 
the  artificers  of  the  Greek  language  to  have 
formed  a  fvflem  of  derivation,  and  to  have  been 
at  pains  to  find  out  the  mod  proper  words  for 
roots,  they  could  not  have  found  any  fo  proper 
as  verbs,  becaufe  they  are  the  molt  ductile  and 
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flexible  part  of  fpeech,  and,  having  fo  many  dif-  Se£L  2, 
ferent  forms,  admit  of  the  greateft  variety  of  de¬ 
rivation  :  for  from  every  part  of  the  verb,  we 
may  derive  another  word,  having  fome  fignifica- 
tion  analogous  to  that  of  the  verb  ;  and  accor¬ 
dingly,  as  we  have  feen,  the  Greeks  have  deriva¬ 
tives  almoft  from  every  tenfe,  and  fometimes  from 
different  perfons  of  the  fame  tenfe. 

Another  obje&ion  that  will  occur  is,  That  thefe 
radical  verbs  of  the  Greek  tongue  I  make  to  be 
all  verbs  ending  in  &>,  and  all  pure  verbs,  that  is, 
with  a  vowel  before  the  final  «. 

And  I  believe  the  fact  to  be,  that  all  the  verbs 
in  Greek  were  originally  pure  verbs.  At  pre- 
fent  indeed  there  are  three  kinds  of  verbs  in 
Greek,  viz.  the  pure  verbs,  the  barytons,  and  the 
verbs  in  -y.i.  That  thefe  three  all  exifled  together, 
and  were  in  the  original  conflitution  of  the  lan¬ 
guage,  we  cannot  fuppofe,  unlefs  we  likewife  fup- 
pofe,  at  the  fame  time,  that  fo  great  a  piece  of  art 
as  the  Greek  language,  was  perfected  at  once,  fo  as 
to  admit  of  no  after  improvements  or  enlarge¬ 
ments.  Now  it  is  impoifible,  I  think,  to  deny, 
that  the  pure  verbs  are  original  in  the  language. 

And  it  is  as  impoflible  to  difpute  that  the  verbs 
in  -y.i  are  derived  from  them,  and  were  invented 
in  later  times,  in  order  to  make  a  greater  variety 
of  the  forms  of  their  verbs,  and  of  their  termina¬ 
tions  and  fle&ions ;  and  accordingly  we  fee,  that 
the  moft  antient  dialed  of  Greek,  viz.  the  Latin, 
has  no  fuch  verbs.  The  only  queftion  therefore 
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Diff.  I.  is5  concerning  the  barytons.  Now  if  we  fuppofe 
them  to  be  originals  in  the  language,  as  well  as 
the  pure  verbs,  then  have  we  two  fets  of  original 
verbs  formed  at  once  ;  which  is  by  no  means 
likely,  if  we  confider  the  progrefs  that  there  is* 
and  muft  have  been,  in  this  art  of  language,  as 
well  as  in  every  other  human  art.  And  it  will 
{till  appear  more  unlikely,  if  we  confider  the  way 
in  which  the  verbs  in  -^/,  which  undoubtedly  are 
not  of  the  original  ftrudture  of  the  language,  but 
an  after  addition,  are  formed*  For  they  are  de¬ 
rived  from  the  pure  verb,  by  changing  the  ter¬ 
mination  w  into  /,  and  inferting  betwixt  it  and 
the  preceding  vowel,  the  confonant  ju..  Now  is 
it  not  reafonable  to  think,  and  agreeable  to  the 
analogy  of  the  language,  that  the  barytons  are 
formed  in  the  fame  way,  by  inferting  a  confo¬ 
nant,  one  or  more,  betwixt  the  two  vowels  of 
the  pure  verb  ?  That  a  whole  race  of  them  is 
fo  formed,  it  is  impofhble  to  deny,  I  mean  all 
fuch  of  them  as  end  in  as  ytyvcxnio  and  /3<>- 
which  are  formed  in  that  way  from  yroo  and 
0o<y ;  now  it  certainly  makes  the  fyftem  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  more  uniform  and  confident  to  fuppofe  that 
they  were  all  fo  formed.  And  the  reafon  for  their 
formation,  is  the  fame  as  for  the  formation  of  the 
verbs  in  namely,  to  give  a  greater  variety  of 
fledtion  to  their  verbs ;  for  they  difcovered  that 
certain  confonants,  fuch  as  tt  and  would 
coalefce  very  well  in  found  with  the  figma,  the 
chara&eriftical  letter  of  the  future,  and  by  chan¬ 
ging 
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gin g  them  into  their  correfpondent  afpirates,  they  Sed,  2. 
made  an  agreeable  variety  in  their  perfeds.  Fur-  V"/'V“N-/ 
ther,  we  fee  that  the  barytons  themfelves,  gene¬ 
rate  other  verbs  in  the  fame  way.  Thus  it  can¬ 
not  be  doubted,  that  the  archetype  of  7wr»,  is 
t wo.  This  is  evident,  not  only  from  the  fecond 
aorifF  \tu7tov,  which  undoubtedly  was  the  impeded 
of  the  old  verb,  but  alfo  from  the  formation  of 
the  future  and  perfect,  which  makes  it  evident  that 
the  charade riftical  letter  is  v.  Now  from  this  old 
verb  rvTTQy  is  formed  the  new  verb  twto>,  by  in¬ 
ferring  betwixt  the  two  final  letters  the  letter  r  ; 
and  if  fo,  is  it  not  agreeable  to  the  analogy  of 
the  language  to  fuppofe,  that  7w«  itfelf  was  form¬ 
ed  by  inferting  a  tt  betwixt  the  v  and  a  of  tvco  ? 
which  may  be  prefumed  to  have  been  the  original 
verb. 

And  my  hypothefis  is  fupported  not  only  by 
this  reafoning  from  analogy,  but  alfo  from  fads : 
for  it  is  evident,  that  many  of  thofe  verbs  that 
are  now  barytons,  were  originally  pure  verbs ; 
e.  g.  Pclkku,  which  is  now  a  baryton,  was  for¬ 
merly  the  pure  verb  j3\£&,  as  is  evident  from  the 
future  frill  in  ufe,  Pkwojuou,  and  the  preter-perfed 
fiiQhWGL.  And  the  fame  is  true  of  /jukku,  and  06- 
acj,  and  many  others  that  might  be  mentioned : 
and  and  though  they  have  not  thofe 

marks  of  being  once  pure  verbs,  they  have  an¬ 
other  equally  certain,  which,  is  that  and  <p£- 
fr.fAi  are  to  be  found  in  the  antient  poets,  which 
muft  have  been  from  and  <p  tptu.  The  liquid 

verbs 
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Diff.  I.  verbs  too  in  m  and  appear  to  have  been  de- 
rived  from  pure  verbs,  as,  e.g.  vtgLu  and  pim,  are 
evidently  from  and  as  appears  both 

from  their  futures  and  perfeds.  Even  the  verb 

4  *  •  >  -  /  . ,  i  ] 

rv7ra  above  mentioned,  appears  to  have  been  an- 
tiently  rmta,  from  the  fecond  future  of  tvtttu, 
which  is  tv™  circumflexed  ;  now  this  fecond  fu¬ 
ture  is  no  other  than  the  prefent  of  the  old  verb 
TU7rico  For  that  the  chrcumfleded  ca  in  this  fu¬ 
ture  is  no  other  than  the  ta>  contracted,  is  evident 
from  the  Ionic  ufe  of  the  word,  according  to 
which  it  is  nma  uncontraded,  after  the  manner 
of  the  Xonians  ;  and  if  there  were  any  doubt  in 
the  matter,  the  antient  verb  rsmu  itfelf  is  preferved 
to  us  by  Hefy cbius. 

It  may  alfo  be  objected  to  my  fyftem,  That  I 
make  the  Greek  language  of  a  very  gaping  pro¬ 
nunciation,  when  I  fuppofe  the  primitive  founds 
and  the  chief  component  parts  of  the  language  to 
be  vowels  (landing  open  upon  one  another. 

But  the  fad  is,  that  fuch  was  the  genius  of  the 

antient  Greek,  and  that  contradions  are  but  of 

* 

later  ufe,  when  glib-fpeaking,  that  went  trippingly 
off  the  tongue,  came  into  faff  ion,  inftead  of  the 
full-mouth5 d  high-founding  language  that  was 
formerly  ufed.  This  antient  ufe  was  preferved  in 
the  Ionic  dialed,  and  in  the  old  poets,  particu¬ 
larly  in  Homer,  who,  in  the  very  firft  line  of  his 
Iliad,  opens  two  vowels  upon  one  another,  viz. 
cj  and  a,  which  make  a  greater  gap  than  any  o- 


*  See  Urfini  Oram.  Grace,  pag.  163. 
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ther.  And  that  he  did  this  purpofely,  is  evident ;  SeCt.  2. 
for  inftead  of  IhiMva&y,  which  he  might  have  ufed, 
he  fays  Unm aha  ’a^mo^  not  without  prejudice  to 
his  verfe. 

It  may  be  further  objected,  That  I  make  the 
fyflem  of  the  Greek  language  too  regular  and  ar¬ 
tificial,  more  fo  than  any  thing  of  popular  ufe  can 
be  fuppofed  to  be. 

This  objection  proceeds  upon  the  fuppofition, 
that  language  is  an  art  invented,  as  well  as  ufed,  by 
the  people.  But  is  it  pofiible  to  believe,  that  the 
Sanfcrit  language  was  invented  by  the  people  ?  or 
can  we  believe  that  the  Hebrew,  a  much  lefs  per- 
fed  language  than  the  Greek,  was  the  invention 
of  the  vulgar  that  ufed  it  ?  or  indeed  can  we  be¬ 
lieve,  that  any  art  whatever,  of  the  leaf!  dignity 
or  excellence,  was  ever  brought  to  the  lead  de¬ 
gree  of  perfection,  merely  by  popular  ufe,  though 
in  that  way  no  doubt  the  firft  rude  practices  of  e- 
very  art  began  ?  But  of  this  I  have  already  faid  e- 
nough  in  the  preceding  volume. 

Another  objection  may  be  made  by  thofe  who 
have  not  fufficiently  ftudied  the  nature  of  lan¬ 
guage,  That  I  do  not,  by  my  fyflem,  give  an  ac¬ 
count  of  all  the  words  of  the  language  ;  for  the 
conjunctions,  fuch  as  y.cci  and  re,  and  / w  and  A, 
and  the  prepofitions,  fuch  as  h9  and  the  pronouns, 
fuch  as  tyu  and  <ru,  are  neither  roots  nor  deriva¬ 
tives,  according  to  my  fyflem.  The  fame  objec¬ 
tors  will  alfo,  110  doubt,  defire,  that  1  fhould  ac- 
Yol.  II.  3  Y  count 
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Diff.  I.  count  for  the  interjections,  and  the  names  of  num- 
bers. 

But  the  anfwer  is,  That  although  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  things  in  a  language  of  art  are  ac¬ 
cording  to  rule,  fonie  things  muff  be  arbitrary, 

.  and  not  governed  by  any  rule.  The  nature  of 
language,  as  we  have  {hewn,  abfolutely  requires, 
that  fotne  things  fhould  be  denominated  from  o- 
t.hers,  fo  that  every  word  of  a  language  may  not 
be  independent  and  unconnected  with  every  other  ; 
and  it  belongs  to  the  art  to  determine  what  things 
{hall  be  denominated  from  what.  Subfrances,  as 
has  been  Ihewn,  are  fitly  denominated  from  their 
actions  and  operations.  Qualities  may  be,  and 
commonly  are,  denominated  in  the  fame  way.  In¬ 
ferior  aCtions  may  be  denominated  from  the  prin¬ 
cipal  actions  upon  which  they  depend  ;  and  even 
the  words  expreffing  thofe  primary  aCtions,  as  I 
may  call  them,  and  which  are  held  to  be  primi¬ 
tives,  may  be  fo  contrived,  as  that  the  founds  of 
the  letters  {hall  have  fome  fimilitude  to  the  aCtions 
denoted  by  them,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  fhew. 
In  this  manner  all  the  words  of  the  language,  both 
primitive  and  derivative,  which  denote  things 
really  exifling  in  nature,  may  be  formed  accord¬ 
ing  to  rules  of  art.  And  it  is  of  fuch  words 

o 

that  a  language  is  conftituted  :  for  conjunctions 
and  prepofitions  are  to  be  confidered  only  as  pegs 
•and  nails  in  the  flruClure  of  language,  and  are, 
properly  fpeaking,  no  part  of  the  flruClure  ;  for 
they  do  not  exprefs  any  thing  exifling  in  nature, 

^  but 
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but  only  the  operations  of  our  mind,  in  coniieCb-  SeCt.  2« 
ing  together  the  feveral  parts  of  difcourfe,  and 
exprefling  the  relations  that  we  conceive  betwixt 
things.  Pronouns  likewife  are  no  more  than  an 
invention  of  ours  to  fupply  the  place  of  nouns. 

Plato  therefore,  in  his  dialogue  upon  etymology, 
has  not  fo  much  as  mentioned  conjunctions,  pre- 
pofitions,  or  pronouns,  as  not  being  proper  fubjeCts 
of  etymology.  They  are  therefore,  I  believe,  in  all 
languages,  exprefled  by  founds  merely  arbitrary. 

And  as  to  the  names  of  numbers,  Plato  indeed 

» 

mentions  them,  but  fays  that  they  are  words  that 
cannot  be  derived  from  any  other.  For  this  he 
does  not  give  any  reafon  ;  but  I  take  the  reafon 
to  be,  that  men  have  ufed  words  to  calculate,  as 
they  formerly  ufed  pebbles,  and  now  ufe  counters. 

And  as  to  interjections,  they  are  to  be  confidered 
as  no  more  than  natural  cries,  expreflive  of 
paflion,  which  cannot,  by  their  nature,-  be  deri¬ 
vatives  from  other  words.  And  in  this  manner, 

I  think  we  may  account  for  fome  words  of  a  lan¬ 
guage  not  being  derivatives,  nor  formed  accord¬ 
ing  to  rule. 

But  befides  thefe,  there  are  other  words  which 
cannot  be  reduced  to  any  rule,  and  which  Plato,  in 
the  Cratylus,  has  likewife  given  up  ;  I  mean  foreign 
words,  or  rather  words  of  the  original  language  of 
the  Greeks,  which  they  preferred  in  the  fame  date 
as  when  they  got  them  from  the  Eaffc,  without  ad- 
jufting  them  to  the  new  fyflem  they  had  formed 
of  their  language  5  fuch  is  the  Phrygian  word  m?, 

3  Y  2  fignifying 
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Biff.  I.  fignifying  fire ,  and  Aru,  the  Athenian  name  for 
their  city,  which  I  had  occafion  to  mention  before, 
and  the  four  other  words  of  the  fame  unufual  ter¬ 
mination  ;  and  I  am  perfuaded  that  many  others 
may  be  found  that  were  ufed  by  the  Greeks,  but 
never  naturalized  in  their  language. 

The  only  other  objection  that  occurs  to  me  is. 
That  according  to  this  fyftem,  I  make  the  Greek 
language  perfect  and  complete  in  itfelf,  borrowing 
nothing  from  any  other  ;  whereas,  in  the  former 
part  of  this  work,  I  made  it  to  be  derived  from  the 
Eaft,  and  the  fame  originally  with  the  Oriental  lan¬ 
guages. 

The  anfwer  to  this  is,  That  however  paradoxi¬ 
cal  it  may  feem,  in  certain  refpects  both  are  true  : 
for  the  artifts  that  formed  the  Greek  language 
out  of  the  materials  brought  from  the  Eaft,  did  fo 
reform  it,  that  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  language 
quite  different  from  any  of  the  Oriental  dialects. 
This  was  brought  about  by  a  change  of  the  termina¬ 
tion  and  the  flection ;  and  in  confequence  of  that,  of 
the  roots,  and  the  whole  fyftem  of  derivation,  all  ex¬ 
cept  that  fundamental  point,  of  the  roots  being  verbs. 
According  to  this  plan,  the  roots  became  duads 
of  vowels,  either  by  themfelves,  or  with  a  Angle 
confonant  prefixed,  inftead  of  triads  of  confonants* 
as  they  are  in  Hebrew,  with  two  vowels,  but  a 
confonant  always  laft  \  fo  that  the  only  fimilitude 
that  remained  betwixt  tliefe  new  roots  and  the  old 
was,  that  both  confided  of  two  fyllables.  But  in 
compounding  the  words  with  thofe  primitive  duads 

and 
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and  confonants,  they  made  ufe  of  fuch  confonants  * 


as  were  ufed  in  the  old  language,  (with  fuch  va¬ 
riations  however  as  fuited  the  nice  Greek  ear) ; 
and  it  is  by  this  means  that  the  Greek  and  the  O- 
riental  languages  hill  prefer  ve  a  refemblance  to 
one  another,  by  which  they  may  be  known  to  be 
of  the  fame  family ;  fo  that  hill  the  Greek  may  be 
faid,  without  impropriety,  to  be  a  dialed  of  the 
Ead,  and  a  dream  from  that  great  fource  of  lan¬ 
guages,  but  which  is  much  further  from  the  fource 
than  any  other. 

And  thus  I  have  endeavoured  both  to  edablifh 
my  fydem,  and  to  anfwer  the  objections  to  it. 
After  I  had  formed  it,  I  was  told  that  it  was  not 
entirely  new,  but  that  Hempderhufius,  the 
Dutch  profeffor,  had  much  the  fame  thought,  but 
he  never  publifhed  it,  only  communicated  it  to 
fome  of  his  fcholars.  I  never  could  get  any  dif- 
tind  account  of  his  fydem,  but  only  in  general 
I  have  heard,  that  as  he  was  a  great  Oriental, 
as  well  as  Greek  fcholar,  he  made  the  Greek  roots, 
like  the  Hebrew,  to  confid  of  triads.  If  thofe 
triads  were  fuch  as  I  fuppofe  them  to  be,  confid¬ 
ing  each  of  them  of  one  or  other  of  the  five  duads, 
and  a  confonant  prefixed,  then  there  is  very  little 
difference  betwixt  Hempderhufius  and  me  ;  for, 
according  to  my  fydem,  by  far  the  greated  part 
of  the  roots  are  fuch  as  Hempderhufius  made 
them.  But  I  think  his  fydem  defedive  in  thefe 
two  things  :  firfi ,  That  he  does  not  carry  the  ana- 
lyfis  of  the  language  far  enough  back,  nor  refolve 
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Diff.  I.  it  into  its  primitive  elements,  which  ,  are  certainly 
the  five  duads.  2dfy,  That  he  excludes  from  the 
number  of  the  roots,  the  duads  themfelves,  four 
of  which  are  mod  certainly  radical  words  of  the 
language  ;  and  alfo  the  compofition  of  them  with 
other  vowels,  making  fuch  words  as  taw,  /aw,  &c. 
which  are  likewife  undoubtedly  roots  in  the  pro¬ 
per  fenfe  of  the  word.  I  therefore  think  it  better 
to  make  the  duads  the  primitive  founds  of  the  lan¬ 
guage,  and  themfelves  roots  likewife  ;  and  all  the 
other  roots  to  be  formed,  by  prefixing  either  an¬ 
other  vowel  or  a  confonant  to  the  original  duads. 
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DISSERT.  II. 

Of  the  Sound  of  the  Greek  language . 

N  the  preceding  differtation,  I  have  endea-  E)if.  II. 
Ji  voured  to  fhew,  that  the  artificers  of  the 
Greek  language  chofe  for  the  radical  founds  of 
it,  five  duads  of  vowels,  for  the  fake  of  the  a- 
nalogy,  that  is,  the  formation  of  cafes  and  tenfes  ; 

—  of  derivation  ;  —  and  likewife  for  more  agree¬ 
able  found.  In  this  differtation  I  propofe  to  fhew 
what  further  the  Greeks  have  done  to  improve  the 
found  of  their  language  ;  as  in  this  refpeft,  as  well 
as  with  refpeft  to  the  formation  of  the  language, 
the  Greek  differs  very  much  from  the  Oriental 
languages,  and  thofe  of  Gothic  and  Celtic  extrac¬ 
tion. 

The  termination  of  the  words  of  a  language  is, 
with  refpect  to  its  found,  a  very  material  part  of 
it.  Herodotus  *  very  properly  obferves  it  as  a 
peculiarity  of  the  Perfian  lanuguage,  that  all  the 
words  of  it  terminate  in  s.  And  there  is  hardly  any 
thing  that  diftinguifhes  languages  more  than  the 
difference  of  termination.  The  languages  of  the 
Eaft,  and  the  Gothic  and  Celtic,  and  their  pro¬ 
geny,  terminate  almofl  all  their  words  with  con- 
fonants,  and  thefe,  for  the  greater  part  mutes, 
and  often  afpirated ;  fuch  terminations,  efpecially 

•  Lib.  i.  c,  139.  This,  fays  our  author,  is  a  peculiarity,  which 
efcapes  the  Peifians  thomfelves,  but  not  us  Greeks. 

if 
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Bif.  II.  if  the  following  word  begins,  as  it  frequently  hap- 
pens,  with  a  confonant  that  does  not  coalefce  with 
them  in  the  fame  found,  make  thofe  languages 
feem  very  bar  hi  to  ears  accuftomed  to  Greek  or 
Latin,  or  even  to  the  corruptions  of  the  Latin, 
fuch  as  the  French  and  Italian.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Greeks  terminate  all  their  words  either 
in  vowels,  or  with  the  liquid  r,  fometimes  in 
but  very  rarely,  according  to  the  later  ufe  of  the 
Greek  language,  and  often  in  the  monadic  letter 
c- ;  but  never  with  a  mute  confonant,  and  far 
lefs  with  an  afpirate.  The  great  difference  there¬ 
fore  that  we  find  betwixt  the  Greek,  and  thofe  o- 
ther  languages,  one  of  which  I  am  perfuaded  it 
originally  was,  is  in  the  termination  and  the  flec¬ 
tion.  This  indeed  makes  fo  great  a  difference, 
that  to  thofe  who  are  not  critics  in  language,  they 
appear  to  be  altogether  different :  but  when  we 
can  trace  the  Greek  word  up  to  its  origin,  we 
find  that  there  is  no  difference  but  in  the  termina¬ 
tion,  and  that  the  body  of  the  word  is  filled  up 
with  the  fame  confonants  and  vowels,  as  in  the 
Hebrew,  Gothic,  or  Celtic,  with  fuch  alterations 
as  the  pleafure  of  the  ear  might  require. 

For  the  artificers  of  the  Greek  language,  not  only 
attended  to  the  termination  of  their  words,  but 
they  have  taken  care  alfo,  that  in  the  middle  they 
fhall  not  be  crouded  with  confonants,  as  is  often 
the  cafe  of  the  languages  of  northern  extraction, 
and  particularly  of  the  Englifh,  in  which  we  find 
fometimes  four  confonants  together,  without  dif- 
tinCtion  of  the  kind,  whether  they  be  fuch  as  run 

eafily 
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eafily  into  one  another  or  not.  But  in  Greek  Dift  IL 
there  are  never  above  three  together,  without  the 
interpdfition  of  a  vowel ;  and  of  thefe  the  firft,  or 
the  lafl,  or  both,  are  always  liquids,  or  the  mona¬ 
dic  letter  <? ;  as  in  the  words  L&kdc,  dtffloc,  cL3ya, 

hOLU^Ci^  &C. 

I  obferved  before,  that  the  liquids  do  not  unite 
with  one  another  in  the  fame  fyllable,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  only  of  the  p  and  r  in  certain  words.  But 
thofe  two  juft  now  mentioned  do  not  admit  either 
of  the  other  two  liquids  a  and  j>  next  to  them- 
felves,  even  in  the  following  fyllable  ;  at  leaft  this 
was  a  junction  that  offended  the  delicate  Greek 
ear,  though  very  common  among  us.  In  order 
therefore  to  prevent  fo  difagreeable  a  found,  they 
threw  in,  betwixt  the  or  *  and  thofe  other 
liquids,  fome  other  confonant,  fuch  as  or 
which  are  commonly  interpofed  betwixt  the  v  and 
/,  arid  the  labials  ft,  9,  which  are  ufually  in^> 
terpofed  betwixt  the  y.  and  the  j> ;  and  when  the 
h  follows  the  v,  this  laft  is  left  out,  and  the  a 
doubled,  as  in  for  bxerj/c  •  fa*.ccjiiro,  for  b- 

h.CtjU7r&)» 

The  three  lingual  mutes  admit  no  other  confo« 
nants  after  them,  in  Greek,  except  the  four  -li¬ 
quids,  x,  fji,  v ,  [> ;  becaufe  any  other  confonants 
following  thofe  mutes,  they  thought,  produced  a 
difagreeable  found.  It  is  for  this  reafon,  in  the 
dedenfion  of  fuch  nouns  as  potes,  they  do  not  fayq 
in  the  dative  plural,  juowlat,  which  they  ought  to 
do  according  to  the  analogy,  but  poytsun ;  and  in 
Vol.  IL  '  3  Z  '  /  the 
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Dif.  II.  the  dative  plural  of  they  fay  re^ar/,  not  Ttfatr* 
^  ^nc[  *m  |-|^e  manner,  [n  conjugation  of 
verbs,  they  fay  ttk^u,  in  the  future,  from  ttmQm, 
not  ttkh^co.  I  know  that  the  double  letter  as  it 
is  commonly  pronounced,  is  an  exception  to  this 
rule,  by  making  the  <r  follow  the  But  I  fay, 
upon  the  authority  of  the  Halicarnaffian,  that  this 
is  a  wrong  pronunciation.  For  he  has  faid  ex¬ 
p/rd  si  y,  that  the  compofition  of  this  letter  is  A,  not 
l<r ;  nor  do  I  fee  any  reafon  for  fuppofmg,  as  cer¬ 
tain  critics  do,  that  there  is  an  error  here  in  the 
manufcript  with  refpect  to  this  letter,  any  more 
than  with  refped  to  the  other  two  double  letter's,  § 
and  'f. 

If  any  of  the  afpirated  is  immediately  followed 
or  preceded  by  any  of  the  tenues  or  media,  they  muff 
be  afpirated  likewife  ;  as  ikt^nv,  ;  and  in  ge¬ 

neral,  the  rule  is,  that  the  tenues ,  media,  and  afpira¬ 
ted,  follow  immediately  thofe  of  the  fame  clafs  only  ; 
as  may  be  obferved  in  the  conjugation  of  the 
verbs  ;  as,  when  they  fay  kihVtTCil,  for  KihiyTca.  And 
in  compofition  and  derivation,  the  concourfe  of  a 
tenuis  with  a  media  is  avoided ;  as,  in  place  of 
xardWa/,  they  fay  kxIIuo-cu  ;  in  place  of  zxf  Iwxjuiv, 
kclIowcl/mv  ;  and  in  deriving  \{&ouoc,  and  oylooc,  from 
t-nTa,  and  mto9  the  tenues  in  the  original  are  chan¬ 
ged  refpetdively  into  middles  of  the  fame  organ. 
But  with  refped  to  afpirates,  a  contrary  rule  is  fol¬ 
lowed,  where  they  do  not  immediately  follow  one 
another,  but  are  at  fome  diftance.  For  in  that 
way  two  afpirates  do  not  concur,  but  the  one  is 

changed 
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changed  into  its  correfpondent  tennis .  Thus  in 
the  declenfion  of  nouns,  from  0^4,  they  do  not  fay 
but  Tfixcc ;  though  in  the  dative  plural  they 
fay  9pi%/,  when  there  is  no  other  afpirate  following 
the  0.  In  like  manner,  they  fay  IrxpQny,  from  0a?r- 
ra,  not  eQcctpQw ;  and  they  fay  r^<p«,  not  0^9©, 
which  appears  to  have  been  the  original  verb,  from 
the  future  9^-la. 

By  an  improvement  which  the  Greeks  in  later 
times  made  upon  the  found  of  their  language,  the 
c  is  not  tolerated  after  the  v  in  the  fame  fyllable. 
This  is  certainly  the  cafe  at  prefent ;  but  that  it  was 
not  always  fo,  is  evident  from  feveral  of  their 
words,  both  nouns  and  participles,  e.  g,  They  for¬ 
merly  faid  ’Aixvc,  in  place  of  ’A/a? ;  as  is  evident  from 
the  genitive  ’Aiccvtoc,  and  the  vocative  ’Atav ;  and  in 
like  manner,  y/ya?  was  undoubtedly  of  old  yiyccv ? ; 
and,  if  there  were  any  doubt  of  the  matter,  the  ufe 
of  the  Latin  language,  in  which  this  termination 
is  common,  particularly  in  the  participles  of  their 
verbs,  makes  the  thing  quite  evident.  Thus  the 
Latins  fay  ft  an  s,  in  place  of  the  Greek  participle 
ra?,  as  it  is  now  ufed ;  for  it  appears  certain,  that 
originally  the  Greek  participle  of  this  verb  was 
the  fame  with  the  Latin,  and  that  the  Greek  par¬ 
ticiples  ending  in  -«?,  fuch  as  r;9«?,  were  formerly 
in  as  appears  from  the  genitives  tiQivtoc  and 
ra vtos  ;  and  from  thence  comes  the  Latin  participle 
in  -ens. 

•This  method  of  leaving  out  letters  was  pra&ifed 
by  the  Greeks,  not  only  to  make  the  found  of  their 
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Dif.  II.  language  fofter,  but  alfo  to  make  it  more  mafcu* 
V* y 'V  line.  For  this  yeafon  the  vowel  t,  as  being  a  weak 
,  founding  letter,  is  very  often  left  out  in  their 
words  ;  as,  e.  g.  the  genitive  of  awf,  according  to 
analogy,  is  as  appears  from  the  nominative 

plural  ftill  preferved  to  us  in  Homer  :  but  in  order 
to  make  the  found  flronger,  they  ftrike  out  the  e. 
This  makes  it  aVfo? ;  but  the  delicate  Greek  ear  not 
being  able  to  bear  the  found  of  the  ?  after  the  v,  as 
I  have  already  obferved,  they  infert  the  X  betwixt 
them,  and  make  it  The  Greek  word  for 

ager  was,  I  doubt  not,  originally  the  fame  as  in 
Latin  ;  but  adding  to  the  termination  in  $  the  fyk 
jable  o$,  as  they  commonly  did  in  order  to  foften 
it,  they  made  it  dyt$oQ ;  and  then,  eliding  the  i,  they 
made  the  prefent  word  dyooc. 

There  are  other  examples  of  the  fyncope  of  the 
■i  in  the  middle  of  words,  one  or  two  of  which  I 
{hall  mention,  becaufe  they  are  not  commonly  ob¬ 
ferved.  The  root  of  the  verb  is  undoubtedly 
TrtTu,  as  is  evident  from  the  future  tt*™,  and  aorifl 
tTnvx. ;  from  thence  by  reduplication  is  formed  th- 
■xiTo,  in  the  fame  mariner  as  the  verbs  in  -jui  are 
formed ;  and  then,  by  leaving  out  the  e,  is  made 
ttitttu,  the  verb  prefently  in  ufe.  In  like  manner, 
the  original  of  the  verb  is  as  appears 
from  the  fecond  aorill  tTiKoy,  from  thence 
then  by  the  fyncope  titku  ;  but  then,  as  in  Greek 
the  x  never  follows  the  r,  on  account  of  the  harfh- 
nefs  of  the  found,  thefe  two  letters  are  tranfpofed, 
and  fo  rmn y  is  produced.  And  according  to  the 

fame 
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fame  procefs,  from  yew  is  formed  y lyvoycu,  from  Dif.  II. 
whence  the  Latin  gigno ;  and  in  the  fame  way, 
from  pew  is  derived  yiyw. 

And  not  only  did  the  Greeks  thus  improve  the 
found  of  their  language,  by  leaving  out  letters, 
but  more  ftill  by  the  addition  of  letters,  and  even 
fyllables,  in  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of 
words.  In  the  fir  ft  way  are  formed  the  verbs  in 
rfju  ;  and  according  to  the  fame  analogy,  fome 
verbs  which  are  not  commonly  obferved,  fuch  as 
fj.a.quoLiqco,  from  uoufcd,  SapSaTFTCt)  from  Icctttcl ),  and 
wayysum  from  tpoiivu,  where  there  is  not  only  the  re¬ 
duplication  of  the  firft  fyllable,  but  in  the  two 
firft  the  letter  f  is  inferted,  and  in  the  laft  the  let¬ 
ter  [jl.  How  much  the  found  of  thefe  words  is 
railed  and  fwelled  by  the  reduplication,  and  the 
addition  of  the  new  letter,  it  is  needlefs  to  obferve. 

Of  additions  in  the  middle  of  the  word  there 
are  many  examples,  fuch  as  from  cllu,  avSctva •  from 
Kvjfico,  or  Kci&w,  xctyfiavoo  ;  from  7rcoKw,  7T(jd\e(iyt(j)  ;  and, 
in  general,  all  thofe  verbs  in  -raw.  In  thefe  in- 
ftances  not  a  fmgle  letter  only  is  added,  but  in 
fome  of  them  four.  In  other  cafes  only  a  fmgle 
letter  is  ufed,  as  in  the  cafe  of  TnyTTwyi,  inftead 
of  7ri7rMy>iy  from  nxey  ;  and  in  o-wTTfoy,  from  o-k^tw, 
xaTCTTTfoy  from  xoLT07rro[xoa ,  where  the  j>  is  thrown 
in ;  as  in  iwlfoc,  and  awo-croc,  the  v  is  thrown  in. 

And  in  general  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  let¬ 
ters  which  the  Greeks  commonly  ufe  for  filling  up 
the  found  of  their  words,  are  the  r,  the  y,  the  G, 

the 
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Dif.  IL  the  S,  and  the  /,  and  very  often  the  vowel  «,  as 
being  of  higheft  found. 

This  way  of  enlarging  words  is,  according  to 
my  fcheme  of  the  Greek  language  above  mention¬ 
ed,  one  of  the  two  ways  by  which  the  whole  lan¬ 
guage  was  formed,  from  compofitions  in  duads  of 
the  vowel  «  and  the  other  vowels,  the  <d  being  al¬ 
ways  laft.  For  all  the  words,  according  to  my 
notion,  are  formed,  either  by  additions  to  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  original  duad,  or  by  the  infertion 
of  other  letters  betwixt  the  final  a?  and  the  pre¬ 
ceding  vowel. 

As  to  their  practice  of  adding  to  the  end  of 
their  words,  we  have  alfo  many  examples;  as,  of 
fAi a  (which,  I  doubt  not,  was  the  antient  Greek 
word  as  well  as  it  is  the  Latin)  they  made  for 
the  fake  of  the  better  found  ;  and  of  legunt ,  or 
kiyovr,  they  made  xiyotrt ;  and  I  am  perfuaded,  in 
like  manner,  all  the  old  words  in  Greek,  which 
like  the  Latin  words  ended  in  /3,  or  S,  or  r,  or  a, 
had  their  termination  foftened,  either  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  vowels,  as  in  the  two  inftances  above  men¬ 
tioned,  or  of  the  fy  11  able'  -oc,  as  we  have  feen  in 
the  example  of  words  ending  in  j>,  which  was  as 
common  a  termination  in  the  antient  Greek  as  it 
is  now  in  the  Latin  ;  and  the  common  termination 
of  (jl  among  the  Latins,  was  foftened  by  the  Greeks 
into  v. 

It  is  by  additions  to  the  end,  as  well  to  the  be¬ 
ginning,  that  the  whole  race  of  the  verbs  in  -jut  is 
formed  ;  in  w7hich  there  is  no  change  of  the  bonifi¬ 
cation 
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cation  of  the  original  word,  but  only  an  addition  Dif.  II. 
of  found,  and  of  fle£lion.  In  the  fame  way  are 
formed  the  moil  of  the  derivatives  of  the  Greek 
language  ;  by  which  I  mean  fuch  words  as  are  de¬ 
rived  from  others,  with  fome  change  of  the  boni¬ 
fication  of  the  root.  Of  thefe  I  have  already  fpo- 
ken  ;  and  I  will  only  add  here,  that  we  ought  not 
in  fuch  derivatives  to  feek  for  compofition,  any 
more  than  in  the  Latin  words  injimus ,  and  medi- 
tullium .  Thus,  e.  g.  it  would  be  ridiculous  to 
fuppofe,  that  the  word  t^TmoQ  was  compounded  of 
igjcco  and  T&yw,  and  not  a  fimple  derivative  from 
in  the  fame  manner  as  TrcSew  is  from  TrcSt®, 
and  Kv^oLKiuot;  from  kvW.  This,  however,  is  an  er¬ 
ror  which  fome  etymologiffs  of  great  name  have 
fallen  into,  particularly  Plato,  in  the  Cratylus,  who 
has  given  us  feveral  etymologies  of  that  kind.  One 
I  remember  that  is  exceedingly  ridiculous.  It  is 
that  of  Kouuct,  which  is  a  noun  derived  in  the  com¬ 
mon  way  from  kcoios  ;  but  Plato  makes  it  a  com¬ 
pound  of  kcckoc  and  the  verb  /«.  He  might  have 
made  a  compound  of  the  fame  kind  of  the  Latin 
term  malitia .  Of  this  fort  is  the  etymology  which 
the  Roman  lawyers  give  of  t  eft  amentum ,  as  being 
compounded  of  teftor ,  or  tefiatio ,  and  mens,  qua- 
fi  tefiatio  mentis ;  whereas  in  truth  it  is  a  verbal 
noun,  derived  from  tefior ,  in  the  fame  way  as  or- 
namentum  is  from  orno ,  honefi amentum  from 
honeflo ,  condimentum  from  condio ,  and  a  hun¬ 
dred  others. 

Befides  all  the  ways  above  mentioned,  by 
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Dif.  II.  which  the  Greeks  improved  the  found  of  their 
language,  there  is  yet  another  known  among  gram¬ 
marians  by  the  name  of  metathefis ,  or  tranfpofi- 
tion  :  for  by  tranfpofing  letters,  they  not  only  varied 
and  foftened  the  founds  of  their  language,  but  en¬ 
larged  their  flock  of  words.  Thus  they  fay  UvctyKos, 
as  well  as  Ikttkoljo;,  tranfpofing  the  y  and  the  a* 
tho*  this  lad  be  the  word  formed  by  analogy  from 
i)t7rhYic<7u,  Ihey  fay  alfo  fyatret,  and  ;  Kciptipot, 
and  ytpoLTtpoe,  By  this  rule  epla  is  the  fame  word 
with  ;  for  if  you  tranfpofe  the  p  and  the  e,  and 
leave  out  the  <r  of  the  compound  letter  C,  of 
you  make  1/&  ;  or,  vice  verfa ,  by  the  fame  tranf- 
pofition  of  the  e  and  />,  and  by  adding  the  o-,  of 
you  make  The  future  of  which  lad 

verb  differs  the  tranfpofition  of  the  fame  letters ; 
for  they  fay  tp%a  as  well  as  pt%a.  Another  example 
of  the  fame  kind  is  in  the  verb  /«*■<»,  from  whence 
the  Latin  word  repo,  and  our  word  reptile .  Of 
this  verb,  by  tranfpofing  the  p  and  s,  they  make 
another  verb,  viz.  tp™,  from  which  the  Latins 
have  alfo  formed  another  verb  of  the  fame  fig  ni¬ 
ne  ati  on  with  repo ,  viz.  ferpo ,  from  whence  fer- 
pens ,  and  our  word  ferpent .  Another  example* 
but  not  fo  obvious,  and  which  therefore  I  only 
propofe  as  the  conjecture  of  fome  grammarians,  is 
furnidied  by  the  verb  eOeA^,  the  fame  as  may  be 
fuppofed  with  ihlu,  the  a  and  the  0  being  tranfpofed, 
and  the  0  being  changed  into  the  correfpondent 
middle  letter  of  the  fame  organ.  Many  fuch  tranf- 
pofitions  are  not  to  be  traced  in  the  Greek  as  it 
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now  (lands,  but  are  to  be  found  in  its  mod  an-  Dif.  II. 
tient  dialed,  the  Latin.  Thus  nervus  is  the  fame 

J  i 

word  with  nu/w,  rap  lx  with  ctona tener  with 
and  forma  with  poppy. 

After  this  manner,  by  tranfpofing,  changing, 
and  taking  away  letters,  the  Greeks  foftened  the 
found  of  their  language,  or  made  it  more  (Irong 
and  mafculine  ;  and  by  the  addition  of  letters  or 
fyllables  to  the  original  words,  they  gave  it  a  full- 
nefs  and  roundnefs,  and  railed  it  to  a  pomp  of 
found,  that  no  language,  fo  far  as  I  know,  ever  e- 
qualled. 

But  the  confequence,  as  Plato  has  well  obferved 
in  the  Cratylus ,  of  this  fludy  of  ornament,  and 
the  pleafure  of  the  ear,  is,  that  the  words  are  fo 
difguifed,  kcckkuttici^  n  iUiya\07Tf>t7reicc;  tyttcoCy  that  the 
originals  of  them  are  hardly  to  be  known.  Thus 
in  aylotra,  or  it  is  not  eafy  to  find  ahy,  or 

aclCco  ;  and  if  we  were  not  taught  by  our  gram¬ 
mars,  it  would  be  more  difficult  to  find  Seco  in  t*9h- 
jui.  This  confederation  fhould  difpofe  us,  not  to  re- 
jeft,  haftily,  etymologies  that  may  feem  at  firfl  to 
be  very  far-fetched,  even  in  the  fame  language  : 
and  much  lefs  ought  we  to  do  fo,  as  I  had  occa- 
fion  to  obferve  before,  when  the  language  paiTes 
from  one  people  to  another  ;  for  undoubtedly  the 
words  of  derivative  languages  mud  be  at  a  greater 
didance  from  the  roots,  than  the  words  of  the 
fame  language. 

Many  more  obfervations  might  be  made  upon  a 
fubjecl  fo  copious  ;  but  thefe  may  fuffice  for  the 

Yql.  II.  4  A  prefent : 
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J)if.  II,  prefent :  and  I  believe  moft  of  my  readers  will 
think  them  more  than  fufficient,  and  that  I 
have  fpent  a  great  deal  too  much  time  upon  what 
may  be  faid  to  be  no  better  than  mere  fpelling. 
But  men  of  curiofity  and  fcience  will  not  be  fatif- 
fied  with  knowing,  what  every  man  muff  know 
who  has  ears  to  hear,  that  the  articulation  of  the 
Greek  language  (for  we  can  hardly  be  faid  to 
know  any  thing  more  of  the  found  of  it)  is  more 
copious,  various,  and  high-founding,  as  well  as 
more  pleafant,  than  that  of  any  other  language  ; 
but  they  will  defire  to  know  by  what  art  it  has  been 
raifed,  from  a  few  fhort  roots,  to  fuch  a  pomp  and 
flow  of  found  ;  and  this  cannot  be  otherwife  ex¬ 
plained,  than  by  fuch  obfervations  as  I  have  made, 
upon  the  power  of  letters,  and  the  feveral  me¬ 
thods  of  making  the  combinations  of  them  plea¬ 
fant  to  the  ear,  by  adding,  taking  away,  changing, 
or  tranfpofing.  And  however  minute  and  trifling 
fuch  things  may  feem,  if  they  had  not  been 
known,  and  obferved  by  the  artificers  of  this  won¬ 
derful  language,  it  never  would  have  been  fo 
much  admired  as  it  is  by  all  men  of  learning  and 
tafle  ;  for  it  is  in  art,  as  it  is  in  nature,  ex  de¬ 
mentis  omnia  conftant ,  as  Dr  Clarke  obferves  in 
the  preface  to  his  edition  of  Homer, 
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DISSERT.  in. 

r  \ 

Of  the  Compofition  of  the  Antients ;  and  parti - 
cularly  of  that  of  Demofhenes . 

STyle  confills  of  two  things;  the  choice  of  words,  Dif.IIL 
and  the  compofition  of  thefe  words.  Of 
thefe  two  the  lafl  is  efteemed  by  the  antient  ma¬ 
ilers  of  the  writing-art  to  be  of  the  greatell  im¬ 
portance,  being  that  which  contributes  the  molt 
both  to  the  beauty  and  the  variety  of  hyle : 
for  it  is  by  compofition  chiefly  that  different  llyles 
are  diflinguifhed  ;  fuch  as  the  poetical  from  the  rhe¬ 
torical  ; — both  from  the  hiftorical ; — and  this  again 
from  the  epiflolary  or  familiar.  For  the  antients 
made  all  thofe  different  llyles  of  the  fame  words, 
only  compofed  and  arranged  in  a  different  man¬ 
ner. 

The  modern  practitioners  of  the  art,  appear 
to  be  of  a  different  opinion  ;  and  according¬ 
ly  they  beflow  their  chief,  or  rather  their  only 
care,  upon  the  choice  of  words  ;  negleding  almoffc 
altogether  the  compofition  *  ;  or,  if  they  bellow 

any 

*  The  Halicarnaflian  lays  the  fame  thing  of  the  moderns  of  his 
time,  rif p't  o-wHstrecoc,  fcB.  4.  where,  after  fliewing,  that  it  is  compoil- 
tion  chiefly  which  diftinguifhes  poet  from  poet,  and  orator  from  o- 
rator,  he  adds,  ToTf  /zsv  o^ryn  vao-t  7roh\t)  Imports  (f.  f \1t1- 

4  A  a  Trjhvct^) 
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Dif.III.  any  pains  upon  that,  it  were  better  let  alone,  as  it 
is  directed  by  a  wrong  judgement  and  bad  tafte. 
When  I  fpeak  of  modern  writers,  I  mean  thofe  ol 
this  age  ;  not  thofe  of  the  laft,  fuch  as  Milton  and 
Lord  Clarendon,  who,  it  is  evident,  did  not  ne- 
gle<ft  this  principal  part  of  ftyle  ;  but,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  by  carefully  attending  to  it,  have  attained 
to  that  reputation  which  they  fo  juftly  deferve. 

The  want  of  the  knowledge  of  this  part  of 


writing,  has  neceftarily  produced  this  effect,  that 
our  authors,  when  they  want  to  raife  their  ftyle, 
or  vary  it  ever  fo  little  from  common  idiom, 
not  knowing  how  to  do  it  by  competition,  are  ob¬ 
liged  to  have  recourfe  to  metaphors  or  figures  of 
different  kinds,  and  to  poetical  or  foreign  words ; 
all  of  which,  in  fome  kinds  of  writing,  are  im¬ 
proper.  And  hence  it  comes,  that  we  have  not 
different  ftyles  fuited  to  different  fubjects  ;  but 
there  is  among  us  but  one  ftyle  ;  and  every  author, 
upon  every  fubject,  affe&s  to  write  what  is  called 


TvSsvcng)  Yi y  am'  Trap’  o  y.cc)  xaKa  hrnv  ccvroiv  rd  piZTpa,  y.cci  tk  x.oc'i  oi 

Xoyot  tg7$  Jk  y.£Tscytvco-T£poi£  yxr ri,  7r\nv  oXiyav  XP0V?  vrspoy  7rcLna.7ta.cr if 
tip ciKhBh'  y.ccl  vSng  pro  Shv  uvayy.aiov  avro  ebai,  cvy£ah.kic&ui  71  rS> 
y.ctXXa  tuv  \oyav  Toiyaproi  raavrag  crvvra^HC  xarskiTTov,  stag  uSng  vttq- 
•  puvH  pc^xp'1-  K-opavtSog  Sua&hv.  After  this  he  gives  a  long  catalogue  of 
later  nil  hors  who  entirely  neglected  compofition  ;  and  among  thefe  he 
names  Polybius,  an  author  as  valuable  for  his  matter,  as  he  is  defpi- 
cable  for  his  ftyle-  f  have  often  regretted,  that  fome  of  thofe  great 
m afters  of  the  Greek  tongue,  fuch  as  H.  Stephen,  who  not  only'un- 
derftood  the  language  perfectly,  but  pra&ifed  the  writing  of  it,  did 
not  take  the  trouble  to  tranflate  Polybius  into  Attic  Greek,  rvith  a 
proper  compofition.  Then  he  would  have  been  one  of  the  pleafant- 
eft,  as  well  as  moft  inftrutft;ive  of  hiftoiians. 


-fine 
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fine  language ,  that  is,  a  motley  mixture  of  the  Dif.III. 
froth  of  rhetoric  and  the  flowers  of  poetry. 

Diony fius  the  Halicarnaflian,  an  author  whom 
I  have  made  fo  much  ufe  of  in  this  work,  has 
written  a  mofl  valuable  treatife,  which  he  has  in- 
titled,  n tj>l  (rvvtiiMa c,  or,  Of  Compofition  ;  in  which, 
though  he  has  treated  of  compofition  only  fo  far 
as  it  affe&s  the  ear,  yet  he  has  made  it  a  chief 
beauty  of  ftyle,  and  compared  it  to  the  rod  of 
Minerva  in  Homer  *,  which  could  transform 
a  prince  and  a  hero,  into  the  appearance  of 
an  old  decrepid  beggar,  or  contrariwife.  In  like 
manner,  fays  he,  the  nobleft  thoughts,  even  tho* 
the  words  be  fuitable,  may  be  degraded  by  mean 
compofition  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  low  matter 
without  any  pomp  or  dignity  of  expreflion,  may 
be  raifed  as  much  as  is  proper,  and  made  beauti¬ 
ful,  by  an  agreeable  arrangement  of  the  words. 

Of  this  he  has  given  us  a  remarkable  example 
from  that  palfage  of  the  Odyffey,  where  Homer 
has  introduced  Ulyffes  and  the  fwine-herd,  fitting 
and  converting  together  ;  and  where  there  is  no¬ 
thing  grand  or  fine,  either  in  the  matter  or  words, 
but  rather  the  contrary  ;  yet,  by  the  art  of  the 


*  Dionyfius  ibid.  The  touch  of  this  rod  at  one  time  made  Ulyffes 
appear 

Ylruya  XtvyaXiu  lva.Xiyy.iov,  nh  ytpovTl. 


And  at  another  time 

m 

M &lova  t  dtaiSwv,  x.ou  xuotovcc.' 


Odyjf.  I  v.  143. 

compofition. 
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DifjH.  compofition,  the  verfes  are  beautiful,  and  not  be* 
low  the  dignity  of  heroic  argument 

- - Tantum  f cries  junduraque  pollet  ; 

Tantum  de  medio  Jumptis  accedit  honoris * 

This  kind  of  plain  work  is  entirely  out  of  fafhion 
in  our  poetry,  for  the  reafon  I  have  mentioned, 
and  but  little  ufed  even  in  our  profe,  and  every 
thing  in  both  is  embroidery  and  ornament.  But 

*  The  paffage  is  in  the  beginning  of  book  1 6.  of  the  Odyjfey.  It 
begins  thus, 

Tcj  S'  uvt  Iv  y.kiGTn;  'OSvcrtvc  kui  vpopGoe 
’E ytvvovt  ocpicrrov  ap  ho7,  x&xpeva  wp' 

’Enrep-^xv  re  vopwc  up  uypopevoicri  crvira-t. 


The  whole  paffage  is  wonderfully  pleafant  and  natural  :  and  though 
it  defcribe  nothing  but  what  is  common,  and  belonging  to  vulgar  life, 
-npxypxnx  xitx  xa;  /3 iutiku,  as  our  author  expreffes  it ;  and  though 
the  images  be  what  a  modern  critic  would  call  low,  no  man  of  good 
uuderflanding  and  tade,  not  entirely  corrupted  by  modern  manners, 
will  fay,  that  as  Homer  has  expreffed  them,  they  are  below  heroic 
dignity.  And  whence,  continues  our  author,  does  this  come  ?  from 
the  choice  of  the  words,  or  from  the  compofition  ?  From  the  choice 
of  the  words,  no  body,  as  I  think,  will  fay  ;  for  all  the  words  are  of 
the  meaneft  and  lowed;  kind,  fuch  as  any  plowman,  mariner,  or 
mechanic  would  ufe.  For  proof  of  this,  let  us  change  the  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  take  down  the  verfe,  and  then  the  ditflion  will  appear  fuch 
as  it  truly  is,  without  metaphor,  figure,  or  ornament  of  any  kind. 
It  remains  therefore  that  it  mud  be  the  compofition  which  gives  the 
beauty  to  this  paffage,  and  makes  it  as  pleafant  and  agreeable  to  the 
ear  as  any  poetry.  Of  the  fame  kind,  fays  our  author,  I  could  give 
numberlefs  examples  from  the  fame  poet ;  but,  fays  he,  let  this  fuf- 
fice.  I  will  however  add  one,  defcribing  a  thing  as  mean  and  low 
as  can  be,  not  to  be  filthy,  I  mean  the  putting  on  flioes,  which  he 
expreffes  in  the  following  fvveet-l'ounding  line, 

n ever*  S'  vffcti  hinupouri  ISncxTo  ymKu  mSiKa* 
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the  tafte  of  Milton,  and  I  may  add  of  the  age  in  Dif. III. 


which  he  wrote,  was  very  different ;  for  in  him 
we  have  many  paffages,  not  only  beautiful,  but 
even  fublime,  without  metaphor  or  figure,  or  any 
thing  of  what  is  now  called  fine  language .  I 
will  mention  one  or  two  of  them.  In  the  council 
of  fallen  angels,  after  Moloch  had  done  fpeaking, 
he  defcribes  Belial  rifmg  up  to  fpeak  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  lines. 

He  [_Moloch~]  ended  frowning,  and  in  look  de¬ 
nounc’d 

Defperate  revenge,  and  battle  dangerous 
To  lefs  than  Gods.  On  the  other  fide  up  rofe 
Belial,  in  a<d  more  graceful  and  humane, 

A  fairer  perfon  loft  not  heaven.  He  feem’d 
For  dignity  compos’d  and  high  exploit : 

But  all  was  falfe  and  hollow,  (tho’  his  tongue 
Dropt  manna,  and  could  make  the  worfe  appear 
The  better  reafon,  to  perplex  and  dafli 
Matured  counfels)  ;  for  his  thoughts  were  low. 

To  vice  induftrious  ;  but  to  nobler  deeds 
Timorous  and  flothful ;  yet  he  pleas’d  the  ear. 
And  in  perfuafive  accents  thus  began. 

No  body  of  any  tafle  or  underftanding  will  deny 
that  this  is  a  mod  beautiful  paffage  ;  and  yet  in 
the  whole  of  it  there  is  not  one  metaphorical  or  fi¬ 
gurative  word.  In  what  then  does  the  beauty  of 
it  confid  ?  I  fay,  in  the  judnefs  of  the  thought, 
and  propriety  of  the  exprefiion  3  and  no  lefs  in 


the 
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Dif.IIX.  the  art  of  the  compofition.  And,  fird,  the  verfifi- 
cation  is  mod  beautifully  varied  by  paufes  and  dif¬ 
ferent  feet ;  and  to  give  Hill  greater  variety,  there 
are  two  verfes,  viz. 

9  v  -  . . 

For  dignity  compos'd,  and  high  exploit 
and  the  lad 

And  in  perfuafive  accents  thus  began. 


where  there  is  no  paufe  from  the  fenfe,  nor  any 
dop  at  all,  except  a  little  cafura  towards  the 
middle,  which  this  Englilh  verfe  requires,  as  well 
as  the  Latin  hexameter.  Then  from  the  words, 
— On  the  other  fide  uprofe,”—  all  is  one  period 
varioufly  divided  into  members  of  different  lengths, 
and  in  fuch  a  manner  that  though  it  be  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  length,  it  is  perfe&ly  clear,  to  thole  at  lead 
who  are  accudomed  to  fuch  artificial  compofition 

There 

*  The  beauty  of  joining  compofition  in  periods  and  oratorial  num¬ 
bers,  with  the  harmony  of  poetry,  I  have  before  obferved  in 
this  volume.  It  is  a  beauty  that  has  not  efcaped  the  Halicarnaf- 
lian.  See  Uspi  <rvv$tcr(uc,  feft.  24.  ;  where  he  gives  a  fine  example, 
from  Homer,  of  compofition  fuch  as  I  praife  in  Milton.  It  is  in 
the  Odyffey,  and  begins  thus, 

*A vreep  0  Ik  Xijutvog  7Tpocn&Y)  Tpyt^etuv  uTocp7rov,  8c C. 

where  the  Halicarnaffian  has  taken  pains  to  lead  us,  as  it  were,  by 
the  hand,  and  fhew  us  how  the  period  is  divided  into  members  of 
different  lengths,  and  how  tliefe  members  cut  the  verfe,  fometimes 
into  equal,  and  fometimes  unequal  parts :  for  the  critical  works 
of  the  HalicarnafGan  have  this  advantage  above  any  other  of  the 
kind  that  J  know,  that  the  inftru&ion  they  give  is  more  particular, 

and 
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There  is  in  it  a  pretty  long  parenthefis,  which  I  Dif.  III. 
have  marked,  but  is  not  marked,  fo  far  as  I  know, 
in  any  edition  of  Milton,  and  perhaps  never  was 
obferved  before.  The  parenthefis  I  mean  is  after 
the  words,  —“-But  all  was  falfe  and  hollow;” —  and 
in  it  he  tranflates  the  Greek,  toy  vttcyol  a oyov 
rovet,  noiM,  the  impudent  profeflion  of  Gorgias  the 
fophift,  which  after  his  time  was  charged  againfl 
all  the  fophifts,  and  even  the  philofophers.  This 
parenthefis  comes  down  to  the  words,  — “  for  his 
“  thoughts  were  low,” —  which  can  only  conned 
with  the  words,— “But  all  was  falfe  and  hollow;” — 
fo  that  all  betwixt  is  interjeded,  or  what  is  called  a 
parenthefis.  This  figure  of  compofition,  which  is 
hardly  ever  ufed  in  common  difeourfe,  is  much 
employed  by  the  bell  writers  of  antiquity,  in  order 
to  give  a  caff  and  colour  to  their  ftyle  different 
from  common  idiom  ;  and  by  Demofthenes  parti¬ 
cularly;  and  not  only  by  the  orators,  but  the  poets. 

There  is  a  remarkable  inflance  of  one  in  Virgil, 
longer  than  this  of  Milton,  and  which  may  ferve 
as  an  apology  for  Milton  to  fuch  readers  as  think 
he  needs  one.  It  is  in  the  beginning  of  the  Geor¬ 
gies,  where,  fpeaking  of  the  place  that  Auguftus 
Cadar  was  to  have  among  the  gods,  he  fays, 

Quicquid  eris>  (nam  te  nec  fperent  Tartar  a  regmy 
Nec  tibi  regnandi  veniat  tam  dir  a  cupido , 

and  more  fitted  to  the  capacity  of  the  young  fcholar,  an  advantage 
which  I  believe  they  would  not  have  had,  if  the  author  had  not 
pradtifed  teaching. 

Vol.  II.  .  4  B 
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13if.HI.  Suamvis  Elyfios  miretur  Gracia  campos , 

Nec  repetita  fequi  curet  Prof erpina  matrem 
Da  facilem  cur f urn,  et  auclacibus  annue  cceptis 
fgnarofque  via  mecum  miferatus  agreftes 
Ingredere ,  et  votis  jam  nunc  afjuefce  vocari, 

I  need  not  obferve  how  beautifully  Milton,  in 
the  fpeech  of  Belial,  which  follows  the  paifage  a* 
bove  quoted,  changes  the  colour  of  the  dyle,  and 
gives  it  the  rhetorical  cad ;  preferving,  however, 
dill  the  fimplicity  of  the  diction,  and  making  the 
rhetoric  confid  only  in  the  figure  of  the  compofi¬ 
tion.  This  will  be  obvious  to  every  man  who  has 
formed  his  tafle  upon  the  dudy  of  the  bed  authors. 
And  I  proceed  to  another  example  of  the  beauty 
of  compofition,  without  the  lead  of  what  we  call 
fine  language,  and  with  lefs  dill  of  art  or  variety 
than  is  to  be  obferved  in  the  preceding  example. 
And  I  quote  it  the  rather,  that  there  is  in  it  an 
ailufion,  which  I  think  has  not  been  obferved,  to  a 
very  fine  paifage  of  Plato.  It  is  the  beginning  of 
book  8. 

-  / 

The  angel  ended,  and  in  AdanTs  ear 
So  pleafing  left  his  voice,  that  he  a  while 
Thought  him  dill  fpeaking,  dill  dood  fixt  to  hear  ; 
Then,  as  new-wak’d,  thus  gratefully  replied. 

The  compofition  here,  as  well  as  the  diction,  is 
tweedy  fimple  ;  the  verification  diffidently  varied 
by  the  paufes,  and  concluding,  like  the  lad  paf- 

fege. 
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fage,  with  a  flowing  line,  without  any  paufe,  Dif  III. 
which  makes  it  go  off  with  a  roundnefs  and  fmooth- 
nefs  that  is  very  agreeable.  The  allufion  I  mean 
is  to  a  paflage  in  the  Protagoras  of  Plato,  where 
Socrates  defcribes  the  effect  that  Protagoras’s  dif- 
coiyrfe  had  upon  him,  in  much  the  fame  terms 
that  Milton  has  ufed  to  defcribe  the  efledt  of  the 
angel’s  fpeech  upon  Adam 

The  paflages  I  have  quoted  are  beautiful  and 
fine,  but  cannot  be  faid  to  be  great  or  fublime  : 
but  I  will  mention  one  or  twTo,  where  there  is  the 
greateft  fublimity,  confiding  altogether  in  the 
thought  exprefled  in  proper  words,  and  with  a  fuit- 
able  compofition  of  thofe  words.  The  firfl  I  fhall 
mention  is  juft  in  the  beginning,  where  he  o 
pens  the  wonderful  fcene  of  his  poem  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  lines. 

Nine  times  the  fpace  that  meafures  day  and  night 

•  II parayopccg  y.iv  toctccvtoc  xai  Toiocurct  'nti^ii^ocynvog  u7rtxuv<ra.T0  rw 
Xoya1  v.a't  tyu  fV/  yiv  ttoKvv  ^povov  xiKyj^.yjy.fvog,  In  ffpog  uvtov  f/3A*Tcv,  ag 
\p\uta.  ti ,  snSvyav’  ereiSv  Ss  ptrSoyriv  on  tu  ovti  7n7ca.vy.ivog  sin,  yoytg 
7tug  ly.avTOv  ucrmpH  crvvciy&pctg,  eirov.  p.  Z19.  Edit.  Ficini.  Milton, 
as  his  learning  was  extraordinary  no  iefs  than  his  genius,  abounds 
with  l'uch  allufions  and  imitations,  which  are  often  at  fuch  a  diftance 
as  to  eicape  obfervation.  For  he  alinofl:  never  tranflates,  and  very 
feldom  imitates  fo  clofely  as  he  does  this  paflage  of  Plato.  Homer 
was  his  model  for  the  plan  and  condudl  of  his  poem,  and  for  the 
defcriptions,  fimiles,  and  other  ornaments  of  llyle  ;  and  I  will  ven¬ 
ture  to  fay,  there  is  much  more  of  Homer  in  his  flyle  than  even  in 
Virgil’s,  though  Virgil  has  very  often  imitated  clofely,  and  even  trans¬ 
lated  Horner.  D emoJihev.es ,  as  I  have  obferved,  book  3.  ch.  3.  was 
his  model  for  the  fpeeches  ;  and  it  is  not  eafy  to  fay  which  of  their 
manners  he  has  belt  copied. 
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Dif.  III.  To  mortal  man,  he  with  his  horrid  crew 
Lay  vanquifh’d,  rolling  in  the  fiery  gulph, 
Confounded,  though  immortal,  &c. 


When  Milton  thus  begins  to  found  his  trumpet* 
almoft  every  other  poet  in  Englifh,  compared 
with  him,  may  be  faid, 

Stridenti  miferum  jlipuld  dlfperdere  cdrnig+i. 

Of  the  fame  kind  is  what  he  fays,  after  his 
catalogue  and  defcrlption  of  the  hoft  of  fallen  an¬ 
gels  : 

— - — —Thus  far  thefe  beyond 
Compare  of  mortal  prowefs,  yet  obferv’d 
Their  dread  commander  :  he  above  the  reft 
In  fhape  and  gefture  proudly  eminent, 

Stood  like  a  tower  :  his  form  had  yet  not  loll 
All  her  original  brightnefs,  nor  appear’d 
Lefs  than  Archangel  ruin’d,  and  th5  excels 
Of  glory  obfcur’d  :  As  when  the  fun  new-rifen 
Looks  through  the  horizontal  mifty  air, 

Shorn  of  his  beams  ;  or  from  behind  the  moon 
In  dim  eclipfe,  difaftrous  twilight  fheds 
On  half  the  nations,  and  with  fear  of  change 
Perplexes  monarchs  :  darken’d  fo,  yet  fhone 
Above  them  all  the  Archangel. 

Where,  among  other  things,  the  reader  may  ob- 
ferve  the  noble  fimplicity  of  that  expreffion, — - 
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cc  Nor  appear’d  lefs  than  archangel  ruin’d,”  Dif.  III. 
—  much  like  that  in  the  paffage  above  quoted,  — 

“  Battle  dangerous  to  lefs  than  gods:”  —  Ex- 
preflions  which  the  reader  may  be  aflured  no  man 
would  have  ufed  who  had  not  formed  his  tade 
upon  the  thafteft  and  mod  correct  models. 

I  fhould  never  have  done,  if  I  were  to  quote  e« 
very  paffage  of  this  kind  in  Milton  ;  I  will  there¬ 
fore  have  done  with  him,  and  return  to  the  an- 
tient  compofition ;  from  which,  however,  I  hope 
the  reader  will  not  think  that  I  have  digreffed  far 
by  what  I  have  faid  of  Milton’s  compofition. 

I  have  obferved  already  *,  what  variety  in  La¬ 
tin  there  is  in  the  arrangement  of  only  three 
words,  Petrus  amat  Johannem .  If  the  number 
of  Words  is  increafed,  the  variety  increafes  in 
proportion.  Now  fetting  afide  the  pleafure  which 
this  liberty  of  arrangement  is  able  to  give  to  the 
ear,  by  joining  together  words,  which  feparated, 
and  joined  to  other  words,  might  produce  a  very 
unpleafant  found  ;  (for  it  is  with  words,  as  with 
Hones  in  a  building,  all  are  not  fitted  to  join 
with  all)  5  fetting  afide  alfo  the  pleafure  which 
the  antient  rhythms  and  accents  mud  neceffarily 
have  afforded  to  their  learned  ears,  however  little 
they  may  afford  to  ours,  and  which  mud  have 
depended  entirely  upon  the  arrangement  of  the 
words  :  fetting  afide,  I  fay,  all  thefe  confidera- 
tions,  there  is  a  pleafure  in  variety  itfelf,  which  is 


*  Above,  p.  35*. 
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Dif.liL  predominant  in  all  the  works  of  art,  and  without 
more  or  lefs  of  which  no  work  of  art  can  truly 
pleafe.  And  indeed  fuch  is  the  beauty  of  antient 
compofition  in  this  refpedt,  and  fuch  the  tirefome 
famenefs  and  dull  uniformity  of  the  modern,  let 
us  take  what  pains  we  will  to  vary  it,  that  an  ear 
accuftomed  to  the  variety  of  the  antient  can  hard¬ 
ly  endure  it. 

But  is  the  pleafure  of  the  ear  all  that  is  gained 
by  antient  compofition  ?  Was  not  the  fenfe  ft  udied 
by  them  in  the  multiform  ftru&ure  of  their  lan¬ 
guage,  as  well  as  the  found  ?  I  think  it  was  ;  and 
it  is  chiefly  with  a  view  to  fhew  this,  and  to  illu- 
(Irate  it  by  examples  from  Demofthenes,  that  I 
have  written  this  differtatiori,  which  I  intend  as 
an  appendix  to  chapter  4th  of  the  3d  book  of  this 
volume.  It  is,  I  think,  a  curious  fubjedt,  and  a 
view  in  which  compofition  has  not  been  confider- 
ed  by  any  author,  fo  far  as  I  know,  antient  or 
modern. 

The  two  mod  famous  authors  of  antiquity,  for 
the  beauty  of  their  compofition,  are  two  of  very 
different  kinds,  Plato  and  Demofthenes.  The 
firft  of  thefe  ftudied  words,  and  the  elegance  of 
ftyle,  more,  I  believe,  than  any  philofopher  that 
ever  wrote  ;  and  whatever  any  man  may  think  of 
the  matter  of  his  philofophy,  (of  which  I  own  my- 
felf  a  very  great  admirer),  he  muft  confefs,  if  he 
be  a  man  of  tafte,  that  the  drefs  he  has  put  phi¬ 
lofophy  into,  is  the  fineft,  and  the  moft  agree¬ 
able,  it  ever  wore.  For  his  Dialogues  are  truly 
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poetical  pieces,  and  very  fine  ones  too  ;  the  ftyle  Dif.IIL 
much  ornamented,  and  as  much  varied,  particu- 
larly  by  diverfity  of  arrangement,  as  I  think  is 
poflible.  For  there  is  nothing  belonging  to  ftyle 
which  he  ftudied  more  than  compolition  ;  and 
they  tell  a  famous  ftory  of  him,  that  when  he 
died,  there  was  found  in  his  tablets,  or  pocket- 
book,  the  beginning  of  his  books  of  Polity,  com- 
pofed  and  arranged  in  different  manners  *.  But 
neverthelefs  I  do  not  think  Plato’s  compofition  a 
perfeft  model  for  wdiat  I  have  chiefly  in  view,  I 
mean  the  fenfe.  For  I  muft  be  allowed  to  think, 
that  he  has  fometimes  carried  the  liberty  of  com- 
pofition,  which  his  language  allowed  him,  too  far  ; 
and  that  ftudying  to  vary  too  much,  probably  for 
the  fake  of  the  ear,  he  has  often  obfcured  the 
fenfe,  and  made  a  ftyle,  which,  as  his  fcholar  A- 
riftotle  faid,  wras  neither  verfe  nor  profe  +*  but 
hobbling  betwixt  the  two.  For  though  Greek 
and  Latin  profe  admits  of  a  great  variety  of  com¬ 
pofition,  yet  it  has  its  bounds  ;  and  there  is  a 
compofition  in  thofe  languages,  which  every  man 
of  tafte,  and  who  has  formed  his  ear  by  the  ftudy 
of  the  belt  authors,  will  tell  you  at  once  is  not 

*  This  ftory  is  told  of  him  by  the  HalicarnafTran,  n’p<  o-uvQto-fcjc. 
fedt  25.  The  words  of  Plato  are,  as  they  (land  at  prel'ent,  Kurefinv 
Tl&paioc  fj.na.  TXuvxuvo;  t3  ’A picf'ruvog.  One  fhould  think  that 
jt  was  of  very  little  importance,  how  thefe  few  words  were  arran¬ 
ged  ;  hut  Plato,  it  feems,  judged  otherwife  ;  fince  at  the  age  of  eighty 
(for  fo  old  he  was  when  he  died)  he  employed  himfclf  in  tranfpofing 
jhem  different  ways. 

■f  See  Diogenes  Laertius  in  vita  Platonis, 
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DJfJIL  claffieal.  Such  is  the  compofition  of  Ammian  Mar- 
celiinus,  for  example,  which  we  readily  perceive  to 
be  barbarous,  compared  with  that  of  Cicero,  who, 
in  this,  as  well  as  other  refpects,  is,  I  think,  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  bed  writer  among  the  Romans*,  There 
is  nothing  in  which  I  think  our  modern  writers  of 
Latin  fail  more  than  in  the  arrangement ;  and  I 
have  feen  feveral  modern  Latin  compofitions,  where 
the  words  and  phrafes  were  all  claffical,  but  the 
order  fo  perverfe  and  unciaffical,  as  not  only  to  be 
very  offenfivc  to  the  ear,  but  almoft  unintelli¬ 
gible 

There  is  one  part  of  his  works,  particularly, 
in  which  I  think  Plato  has  ufed  this  licentioufnefs 
of  compofition  more  than  in  any  other.  It  is  in 
the  Sophijia  and  the  Politicusy  where  he  has  in¬ 
troduced  a  ftranger  of  Elea  fpeaking  a  language 
that  I  cannot  help  thinking  is  ftrange  ;  and  I 
would  defire  the  learned  reader  only  to  perufe  the 
laft  fentence  of  the  Politicus,  to  be  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  what  I  fay,  where  the  fenfe  is  cer¬ 
tainly  obfeured  by  the  arrangement :  and  if  there 
be  any  beauty  in  the  numbers,  it  is  fuch  that  my  ear 
cannot  perceive  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  compo- 


*  Of  this  kind  are  fome  books  of  feience  that  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  in  this  age,  by  men  who,  though  very  learned  in  their  feveral 
feiences,  had  not  fludied  the  propriety  and  elegance  of  the  Latin 
compo&tion.  There  is  particularly  a  work  of  Boerhaave,  upon  firet 
which,  though  the  words  be  all  Latin,  I  cannot  underhand,  without 
reading  fometimes  twice  or  thrice  over. 
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fition  appears  to  me  loofe,  disjointed,  and  without  Dif. Ill, 
any  roundnefs,  or  agreeable  flow 

However  much  therefore  I  may  admire  Plato 
in  other  refpedls,  there  is,  I  think,  a  better  model 
for  compofltion  ;  I  mean  Demofthenes,  who  is  in 
this  refpeH,  as  well  as  in  many  others,  an  acknow¬ 
ledged  mailer,  according  to  the  judgement  of  the 
Halicarnaffian,  who  has  written  a  whole  treatife 
upon  the  compofltion  chiefly  of  Demofthenes  f . 

And  there  are  two  reafons  beftdes,  which  make  me 
chufe  him  rather  than  anv  other.  Fir  ft,  that  he 
appears  to  me  to  have  underftood  perfectly  that 
great  fecret  of  writing,  fo  little  known  in  modern 
times,  of  making  an  uncommon  ftyle  of  common 
words.  For  Demofthenes’s  words  are  all  the  ver¬ 
ba  forenfia ,  or  common  language  of  bufinefs,  a- 
mong  the  Athenians,  without  any  poetical,  glofle- 
niatic,  or  hard  words,  as  we  commonly  call  them, 

*  The  fen  ten  ce  runs  thus  :  Tovto  So  Ttxog  vpatry-urog  lvQv7rxoKta.  %vy- 
7f\aY.iv  yiyvia^rai  (pufj.iv  7foXiTixog  7rpcc%iag,  to  tuv  uvSp&av  xal  cruppovuv 
ccvSpuyruv  riQog  o7Corav  opcovoioc  xul  cpiXta  koivov  Zvvxyayvcroc  avruv  rov  (hoy 
Yl  (oXTlXlYY)  TtpXVO,  7TUVTUV  fJ£yxX07TpE7f£(jTXTQV  VpaCTUUTUV  Y.Ul  aptrOV  O.7f0- 
TtX^cracra,  ure  &vui  xoivov,  rSf  te  ccAXu?  Iv  ralg  7tohivi  ravrug  SouXovg  y.al 
iXEuSspu?  ccfiyricrxycnx,  avvt^yi  tovtu  tu  nXiypiuri,  xa\  x« Socrov  luSu.iu.ovi 
7fpocrr,v.&  yiyvia^rai  ttoXh,  rara  f/.vSa/ar  yoStv  cXX&thc tu,  uppyv)  te  v.ou  \7r1- 
faTN,  Here  Plato  ayiTpoTov  opyov  Xxftuv,  as  Dionyfins  expreffes  it, 

(for  it  is  not  my  judgement  only  of  him,  but  Jikewife  that  of  this 
great  matter,  and  of  leveral  others  whom  he  quotes;  fee  his  epittle 
to  Pompey),  runs  out  to  a  great  length,  and  obfcures  and  perplexes 
every  thing,  not  fo  much  by  the  life  of  the  trope  of  the  web  and 
garment,  though  in  that  way  too,  as  the  Haiicarnaffian  obferves, 
he  often  darkens  his  ttyle,  as  from  the  ftrange  difordercd  compo¬ 
fltion. 

|  It  is  intitled,  mpi  r7ig  Shvotyitoc  t3  AtyoG-frivug, 
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Dif.III.  and  with  fewer  epithets,  metaphors,  or  tropes  of 
any  kind,  than  any  dyle  I  know,  which  can  be 
faid  to  be  raifed  or  ornamented  in  the  lead  degree. 
And  fecondly,  Becaufe  he  neither  did  nor  could 
give  himfelf  the  fame  liberties  in  compofition  that 
Plato  did,  confidering  that  he  fpoke  to  the  people  ; 
and  therefore,  though  he  has  varied  the  druQure 
of  his  language  extremely,  yet  he  was  obliged  to 
keep  within  certain  bounds,  not  too  far  removed 
from  popular  ufe,  for  fear  of  not  being  well  urn 
derdood ;  and  as  his  bufinefs  was  to  move  and 
perfuade  the  people,  he  would  certainly  chufe  that 
arrangement  which  was  proper  to  convey  his  mean¬ 
ing  the  moil  forcibly.  I  have  therefore  thought 
him  the  fitted  author  from  whom  to  draw  thofe 
rules  which  I  am  now  to  prefent  to  the  reader,  of 
claflical  compofition,  in  refpedt  of  the  fenfe.  For  I 
think  it  is  impoflible  to  fuppofe,  that  in  all  that  li¬ 
berty  of  arrangement  which  the  antient  writers  al¬ 
lowed  themfelves,  they  diould  have  had  no  regard 
to  the  fenfe,  which  is  certainly  principal  in  every 
compofition,  but  confulted  only  the  pleafure  of 
the  ear. 

And,  in  the  fird  place,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
thofe  long  periods  of  Demodhenes,  fuch,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  as  that  famous  one  with  which  he  begins 
the  third  Philippic,  confiding  of  feven  members, 
fome  of  them  very  long,  and  containing  paren- 
thefes  interje&ed,  could  not  have  been  fpoken  fo 
as  to  be  intelligible,  much  lefs  to  convey  the  mean¬ 
ing  with  force  and  emphafis,  without  the  greated 
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art  of  pronunciation.  For  want  of  this  art,  Plu-  Dif.IIL 
tarch,  in  his  life  of  Demofthenes,  tells  us,  that  he 
fucceeded  very  ill  at  firft ;  infomuch  that  he  once 
ran  out  of  the  affembly  with  his  head  covered. 

For  it  would  feem  he  compofed  periods  that  he 
was  not  able  to  pronounce  ;  and  it  is  very  pro¬ 
bable  he  would  have  renounced  public  fpeaking 
altogether,  if  a  friend  of  his,  who  was  a  player,  had 
not  (hewn  him  in  what  he  was  deficient,  by  making 
him  repeat  fome  verfes  of  Euripides,  and  then  re¬ 
peating  them  after  him,  with  fo  much  more  pro¬ 
priety  and  emphafis,  that  Demofthenes  was  ama¬ 
zed  at  the  difference,  and  immediately  applied  him- 
felf  to  the  fludy  of  pronunciation ;  in  which  he 
came  at  laid  to  excel  very  much,  and  was  fo  tho¬ 
roughly  convinced  of  the  advantage  of  it,  that,  as 
the  (lory  goes,  being  afked,  what  was  the  find  qua¬ 
lity  of  an  orator  ?  he  anfwered.,  Action ;  under 
which  the  antients  included  the  addon  of  the  voice* 
or  what  we  call  pronunciation ,  as  well  as  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  body,  and  of  the  face,  or,  as  it  is  com¬ 
monly  expreffed,  the  look .  Being  afked  again, 
what  the  fecond  was  ?  he  anfwered,  Ail  ion  ;  and 
being  afked,  what  the  third  was  ?  the  anfwer  was 
the  fame.  Now,  what  is  not  well  compofed,  can 
never  be  well  pronounced  ;  fo  that  compofition  is  by 
its  nature  in  order  before  pronunciation.  Nor  could 
Demofthenes  have  excelled  every  body  fo  much 
in  pronunciation,  if  he  had  not  firft  excelled  them 
in  compofition.  But  by  joining  both  excellencies 
together,  he  fo  filled  and  pleafed  the  ears  of  the  peo- 
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Dif.IIL  pie,  as  to  draw  them  after  him  by  a  charm  that 
was  irreiiflible.  For  it  is  more  by  the  ears  than  by 
the  underdanding,  that  the  people  are  to  be  capti¬ 
vated  ;  and  if  a  man  was  to  fpeak  to  them  in  that 
hopping,  bounding  way,  in  which  Tacitus  and  his 
'modern  imitators  write,  without  any  roundnefs  or 
fulnefs,  he  never  would  convince  them,  though  he 
were  to  utter  thofe  oracles  of  wifdom  which  the 
admirers  of  Tacitus  find  in  him.—--— But  to  come 
to  particulars  : 

It  is  evident,  that  the  fenfe  of  every  word  will  be 
more  diftinguidied,  by  its  being  placed  in  one  part 
of  the  fentence  rather  than  in  another  ;  and,  as  I 
have  faid,  it  is  impobible  to  fuppofe,  but  that  the 
antient  eompofers,  in  the  great  liberty  of  arrange¬ 
ment  wdiich  the  genius  of  their  language  admit¬ 
ted,  would  have  a  regard  to  this,  and  would  place 
the  principal  wmrd  or  words,  fuch  as  there  mud 
be  in  every  fentence,  in  that  part  of  it  where  they 
would  drike  the  hearer  or  reader  mod.  That  part 
I  have  determined  to  be  the  beginning  or  the  end 
of  the  fentence,  or  of  any  member  of  it  Thofe 
two  places  may  be  conhdered  as  the  places  of  ho¬ 
nour,  which  didinguifh  the  words  that  are  there 
put,  while  thofe  that  are  thrown  into  the  middle 
are  lefs  to  be  obferved. 

But  is  there  no  rule  for  determining  to  which 
of  thefe  two  places  what  is  principal  fhould  be 
allotted  ?  Or  if  there  be  more  than  one  principal 
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thing,  which  of  them  ought  to  be  put  in  the  firft  Dif.IIL 
place,  which  in  the  laft  ?  And  I  think  there  is  a  rule, 
and  it  appears  to  me  to  be  this,  That  whatever  is 
antecedent  in  the  reafomng  or  narrative ,  or  moji 
connected  zvith  zvhat  goes  before ,  fkotild  be  put 
firft  ;  zvhat  again  is  confequent  in  the  reafoning 
or  narrative ,  or  moft  connected  zvith  zvhat  fol~ 
iozvs ,  fhould  be  put  laft. 

This  therefore  is  the  firft  rule,  That  the  principal 
things  fhould  be  put  firfi  or  laft  in  a  fentence,  or 
member  of  a  fentence,  according  as  they  are  an¬ 
tecedent  or  confequent,  more  or  lefs  connected 
with  what  goes  before  or  follows :  for  being  fo 
placed,  not  only  in  writing,  but  ftill  more  in  fpeak- 
ing,  efpeciaily  if  they  be  pronounced  with  emphafis, 
as  they  ought  to  be,  they  will  attrad  the  attention 
more,  and  better  mark  the  connexion  and  de¬ 
pendence  of  the  other  words  upon  them,  than  if 
they  were  in  any  other  pofition. 

I  will  now  give  an  example  of  this  rule,  from 
the  third  Philippic,  beginning  with  the  fine  period 
above  mentioned  ;  and  which,  in  my  judgement, 
is  the  fineft  of  all  his  Philippics.  It  is  of  the  deli¬ 
berative  kind,  fpoken  upon  occafion  of  the  great 
progrefs  of  Philip’s  arms  againft  certain  Greek  ci¬ 
ties  in  Thrace  and  Theffaly,  which  he  had  fub- 
dued.  This  Demofthenes  confiders  as  making 
war  againft  the  Athenians,  though  without  de¬ 
claring  it ;  and  he  advifes  them  to  make  war  in  the 
fame  manner  againft  Philip.  Ye  muft  not,  fays 
he,  wait  till  Philip  fhall  declare  himfelf  openly 

your 
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Dif.  III.  your  enemy  ;  for  he  never  will  do  that  while 
ye  fit  tame  and  quiet,  and  are  willing  to  be 
deceived.  Then  he  mentions  fome  fmall  cities  in 
thofe  countries,  which  Philip  had  deceived  and  de- 
ftroyed,  without  declaring  war  againft  them ;  af¬ 
ter  which  he  adds,  dr  olic&i,  oi  ylv  ysltv  ay  avrov  elvv/i- 
Oricrotv  TTomaca  xooccv,  yn  TrccS&y  Sfc  t<pvka^ayr  ay  irrco^  ry= 
ytv  t£1a7raTctv  dipeiod-ai  yahkov  vi  7rpoktyoyro c  fiia'(,to<j<xr 
vyiv  It  tx  7rf>opj>yi<rtc»)s  tfokiyw&v,  xa)  ravra  tut;  ay  txov- 


ru. :  £%a7raT<y>% ;  which  may  be  thus  literally  render¬ 
ed.  44  And  do  ye  think,  that,  who  could  do 
46  him  no  harm,  but  might  poffibly  have  been 
44  upon  their  guard,  and  prevented  any  harm 
44  which  he  intended  them,  thofe  he  would  ra- 
44  ther  chufe  to  deceive,  than  openly  attack  ;  yet 
44  againft  you  would  declare  open  war,  and  this 
44  while  ye  were  willing  to  be  deceived  ?”  I 
will  add  a  tranflation  of  what  follows,  that  the 
fcope  of  the  reafoning  may  be  the  better  under- 
ftood.  44  It  cannot  be  ;  for  he  would  be  the 
44  moft  fooliftt  of  men,  if  ye  fubmitting  to  be  in- 
44  jured,  and  not  blaming  him,  but  fome  among 
44  yourfelves  whom  ye  threaten  with  trials  and 
44  profecutions,  he  fhould,  to  put  an  end  to  the 
44  ftrife  and  contefts  among  yourfelves,  bid  you 
44  turn  againft  him,  and  fo  take  from  his  hirelings 
44  here,  thofe  pretences  by  which  they  retard  your 
44  refolutions,  endeavouring  to  convince  you  that 
44  he  does  not  make  war  upon  you.  But  is  there, 
44  in  the  name  of  the  gods,  any  man  of  fenfe, 
44  who  will  judge  by  words,  and  not  by  things, 

44  whether 
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“  whether  a  perfon  make  war  upon  him,  or  be  Dif.IIL 
“  at  peace  with  him  ?” 

The  fir  ft  fentence,  which  I  gave  in  the  original, 
is  the  example  of  my  rule.  There  are  here  two 
things  principal,  and  which  therefore  wrere  to  be 
diftinguifhed  by  their  places  in  the  fentence,  viz. 
the  little  cities  of  Thrace  and  Theftaly,  and  the 
Athenians.  As  he  had  been  fpeaking  juft  before 
of  the  firft,  and  was  from  them  to  draw  the 
confequence  to  the  Athenians,  he  fets  them  at 
the  head  of  the  firft  member  of  the  period,  oi  jub 

\iliV  OLV  CLVTOV  tluVV]QwOtV  7T0W<T0U  KCIKOV.  Then  in  the  O- 

ther  member  of  the  period,  when  he  comes  to 
draw  the  inference  with  refpedt  to  the  Athenians, 
he  fets  them  likewife  at  the  head  of  it,  ■ — -  vpiy  f  k 
7rpoj>jiwttot;  7ro\<i[Aweiv ;  —  not  at  the  end  of  it,  be- 
caufe  they  are  oppofed  to  one  another  ;  and  then 
the  rule  is,  That  they  fliould  occupy  the  fame  place, 
whether  at  the  beginning  or  in  the  end. 

The  effect  of  this  compofition  is  not  only  to  fet 
what  is  principal  in  the  fentence  foremoft  to  the 
view,  but  to  give  to  the  period  the  to  avcrTf>o<por9 
as  the  Greek  critics  exprefs  it,  and  the  to  vpyyo&t, 
by  which  the  period  is,  as  it  were,  knit  and  com¬ 
pacted  together,  fo  as  to  come  with  double  force, 
both  on  the  ear  and  the  underftanding.  To  be  con¬ 
vinced  of  this,  let  us  take  it  down  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner,  preferving  both  the  fame  thought, 
and  the  fame  words :  er  citoS-t  t^cc7rocTa.v  dipen&cu 

jUOiXKOV  V)  7Tf>OKiyOVTOi  filCC^tcS-CLl  TXT*C,  01  JUtV  itltV  dv  UVTCV 
ttiUMiQKTCCV  TTQiy'.TXl  KCCXOV;  f/.Y\  7TC tOoP  &  ttyVK U^CCYT  CLV  /V&C,  f] H 


\ 


7Tf0ypY\<H0>t; 
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yrpoffmw  ot  vuiv  7roKi(xw&v.  By  this  change  the 
compofition,  inflead  of  being  nervous  and  fpirited, 
becomes  and  oioiKth.vy.iv or, ,  that  is,  flat  and 

loofe  or  languid. 

This  is  an  inftance  of  placing  the  principal  word 
in  the  beginning  of  the  period,  or  member  of  the 
period,  to  which  it  relates.  I  will  now  give  an 
example  or  two,  of  the  lafl  place  being  made  the 
place  of  diflindVion.  And  this  fame  third  Philip¬ 
pic  furnifhes  me  one,  where,  fpeaking  to  the  A- 
thenians,  he  fays,  «V  A  dirr^wtcd-t,  &  yvl  d  7TClQoIT  OLVy 

ei  \wOUT  tK&VOGy  7TCLVT0L  TTOlWCLt ,  KOLtfOV  t^OVTtr,  X  TOKytf- 

(vtrt ;  he  is  fpeaking  of  a  fine  opportunity  the  A- 
thenians  had  to  attack  Philip  ;  and  he  afks  them, 
whether  they  were  not  afhamed,  not  to  dare  to  do 
to  him  what  he  would  certainly  do  to  them,  if  he 
had  the  fame  opportunity  ?  The  fentiment  is  a 
common  one,  and  the  words  in  which  it  is  ex- 
preffed  are  likewife  common  ;  but  the  order  and 
arrangement  gives  it  a  beauty  which  every  man 
of  take  muft  acknowledge.  The  two  principal 
things  in  it  are  the  {flame  which  the  Athenians 
ought  to  feel,  and  the  reafon  why  they  fliould  be 
afhamed,  viz.  their  want  of  courage,  or  not  da¬ 
ring.  The  find  of  thefe  is  put  at  the  head  of  the 
fentence,  the  other  at  the  end  of  it,  fo  that  it  is 
an  inftance  of  the  rule  in  both  refpe&s. 

It  may  be  objeffed.  That  as  to  the  verb  here 
being  laid,  it  is  the  common  place  of  it ;  fo  that 
on  that  account  we  are  not  to  imagine  that  any 
particular  emphafis  lies  upon  it.  But  to  this  I 

anfwer. 
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anfwer,  firji ,  That  though  fuch  pofition  of  the  Dif.IIL 
verb  be  indeed  very  common  in  the  Latin  com- 
pofition,  it  is  not  fo  frequent  in  the  Greek ;  nor 
is  it  fo  placed  by  the  bell  authors  in  that  lan¬ 
guage,  unlefs  where  it  is  really  the  principal 
word  ;  for,  as  I  fliall  obferve  afterwards,  the 
Greek  compofition  is,  in  this  and  other  re- 
fpe&s,  more  various  than  the  Latin.  But,  idly, 

I  will  give  one  or  two  examples,  among  many 
that  might  be  given,  where  another  kind  of  word 
is  put  in  the  end  of  the  fentence,  on  account  of 
its  fignificancy.  And  the  fame  third  Philippic 
furnifhes  me  one  example,  where  Demo  Phenes, 
fpeaking  of  the  Athenians,  fays,  yap  dv  dnavT n; 


Syxeuefi'  bn  7rx  cvyyypwuciv  01  a  ax  or  vpuv  yi  V7np  tvc  t- 


CC 
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Aei Apia/;  ayuncTiov,  u  If  all  others  fhould  yield  to 

be  haves,  you  it  behoves  to  fl niggle  for  free¬ 
dom.”  Here  the  emphatical  words  are  others , 
and  you  (the  Athenians),  the  firP  of  which  con¬ 
cludes  the  firft  member  of  the  fentence,  and  the 
other  begins  the  next. 

Another  example  is  in  the  following  Philippic, 
towards  the  beginning,  where,  fpeaking  of  the  in- 
juflice  of  Philip,  he  fays,  Oti  ^  y’x.  hi  ravTYiC  iKetvov 
tTTiyyv  iK  \oy\j  nal  In/unyopiac,  ucea;  a yvoei  In  ttk.  <c  That 
“  we  cannot  put  a  Pop  to  his  violence  and  inju- 
“  Pice  by  arguments  and  fpeech-making,  every 
u  body  muP  know.”  Here  the  fentence  con¬ 
cludes,  not  with  the  verb,  but  with  an  adverb  of 
aiTeveration. 

A  third  example  I  fhall  give,  becaufe  it  jup 
Vol.  II.  4  D  follows 
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Will,  follows  in  the  fame  Philippic.  u  If/’  fays  he, 
“  any  one  has  any  doubt  of  this,  he  may  thus 

be  afFured  of  it.”  H//eic  vIol/ax  7rco7TGTi,  07r\i  7np 

ci  rcoy  ^iacugov  ei7reiy  tbiww,  yTryitiw/Aiv,  yY  dlnteiv  ’do%,oL[Aiv9 

OLhKCL  7T0LVTG0V  7T ClVTCCgg  KfxXTX/AtV  ,  KCCl  7nfli(7/AiV  TOO  hOyCd* 
y  >  ?•>  '  >  >  \  >  r* 

<Xf>  vy  0 ICC  TXVTOC  WeiVCO  (pCCVKCOC  iggl  T Oi  TTp&yiUOiTOC,  V]  TVj  7T0- 

xei  hol acoc  ;  “  Where-ever  the  difpute  was  about  what 
ci  was  juft  or  right,  we  were  never  found  to  be  in 
“  the  wrong,  or  convidfed  of  doing  any  thing  that 
Ci  was  unjuft,  but  were  always  victorious  in  reafon 
c‘  and  argument ;  but  for  this  did  he  thrive  the 
*  u  worfe,  or  we  the  better  ?”  Here  we  fee  that 
the  firft  member  is  concluded  by  the  noun  a oy<y9 
and  the  other  by  the  adverb  xax^,  both  empha- 
tical  words,  upon  which  the  whole  argument 
turns. 

My  fecond  rule  is,  7 hat  if  tzvo  words  which 
are  feparated  by  the  grammatical  conJiruCtion , 
exprefs  things ,  which ,  for  the  greater  perfpi - 
cuity  and  emphajis ,  ought  to  be  joined  together 
in  the  fentence ,  the  words  Jhould  likewife 
ftand  next  to  one  another ;  and  vice  verfa,  if 
the  words ,  though  joined  by  the  grammatical 
conjinidion ,  exprefs  things  which  ought  to  be 
feparated  in  the  fentence ,  as  meriting  a  fepa- 
rate  consideration ^  the  words  ought  alfo  to  be 
feparated.  This,  it  is  evident,  can  very  feldom 
be  done  in  the  modern  languages,  for  wTant  of 
genders,  numbers,  and  cafes  ;  but  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  it  may  be  done  as  often  as  we  fee  occa- 
fion.  I  will  give  fome  inftances  of  both  being 
done  with  propriety. 

And, 
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And,  firft,  as  to  words  being  joined  together*  DifJIL 
Which  by  the  fyntax  are  feparated.  There  is  an 
example  in  the  oration,  n if>i  'Axorw*,  where, 
fpeaking  of  the  abfurdity  of  taking  from  pirates 
a  place  which  they  had  violently  poffeffed  them- 
felves  of,  and  then  pretending  that  it  belonged  to 
the  taker,  and  not  to  the  Athenians,  the  former 
proprietors,  he  expreffes  it  thus,  T ov  to7tov  tvtov, 

«  ’  t  \  >  «  -  ~  ~ 

M  may  01  Wizen,  Toy  OVTOL  Y]/UtTif>0V,  TOOV  TlJULCOfmOLf/.iYUV  TV£ 

xrsxc  y iyn<&ou.  “  How  abfurd  a  pretence,”  fays  he, 
cc  is  it,  that  the  place  where  the  pirates  had  fettled 
cc  themfelves  being  ours,  fhould  become  the 
u  property  of  thofe  who  punifhed  the  pirates  V9 
Here  we  fee,  that  in  the  Greek,  though  it  cannot 
be  expreffed  in  the  Englifh,  the  words  vjuiTtfov  and 
rcov  Tijucof>v](TCL{AiYuv  ns  Kv,(jTOiL are  fitly  fet  befide  one 
another,  though  they  cannot  be  conftrued  toge¬ 
ther  ;  and  in  two  diftinguifiied  places,  the  one 
concluding  the  firft  member  of  the  period,  and 
the  other  beginning  the  laft,  becaufe  the  whole 
argument  turns  upon  thefe  two  things. 

Another  example  is  to  be  found  in  the  oration, 

Tick  tw  Qixi'ux'&'s  ’e msoKYiv,  where,  fpeaking  of  the 
Macedonian  power,  as  being  weak  in  itfelf,  and 
made  (till  weaker  by  Philip,  he  has  thefe  words, 

Eti  V,  clvtyv  (viz.  lvvaiuiy'j  fcro;  aurof  to?;  7roKiy.ou. ;  xa i 

„  V  '■'*  .  }j  ’ 

roue;  syarwa/f,  xa/  ttpuuv  oi ;  ocr  n ;  [Aiyccv  eivat  o-cpaxt* 

f>QTi?oLv  oivTO)  TTiiTOiMi*  Which  may  be  thus  tranflated : 
fiC  This  power  he  himfelf,  by  his  wars  and  expedi- 
u  tions,  and  all  other  things  by  which  one  fhould 
have  thought  it  would  have  become  great,  has 

4  D  2  “  made 
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Dif.IIh  u  made  more  unitable,  and  lefs  to  be  depend- 
“  ed  upon/*  Here  the  Macedonian  power,  and 
Philip,  who  had  made  it  lefs,  are  fitly  joined  to¬ 
gether  as  to  the  fenfe.  And  with  refpefl  to  the 
found,  we  may  obferve,  that  the  dvrm  and  the  aV ocy 
in  the  beginning  of  the  period,  make  a  fimilarity 
of  found  ;  which  our  modern  critics  cenfure  under 
the  name  of  a  jingle ,  but  it  is  really  an  ornament 
of  fpeech,  when  fparingly  ufed,  and  not  induftri- 
ouily  fought ;  as  it  is  often  by  Plato,  but  never  by 
Demofthenes. 

I  will  next  proceed  to  give  examples  of  words 
being  divided  in  the  compofition,  w'hich  are  ne- 
celfarify  joined  in  the  fyntax  ;  and  this  for  the 
fake  of  the  greater  emphafis.  And  an  example 
occurs  in  the  third  Olynthiac,  where,  calling  the 
attention  of  the  Athenians  to  the  ftate  of  Philip’s 
affairs,  he  fays,  tl  bflvfwQw&i  x«?  hoyio-aoS-cti  rd 

TTpauficcra  'ey  d  KciQtvTWi  vvvi,  rd  rv  &iK\i7T7r\j .  Here 
the  affairs  of  Philip  are  mentioned  with  particular 
emphafis.  For,  firft ,  it  faid,  how  do  affairs  Hand  ? 
Then,  as  if  the  queftion  had  been  allied,  What 
affairs  do  you  mean  ?  it  is  fiibjoined,  the  affairs 
of  Philip.  But  this  emphafis  mull  neceflarily  be 
loft  in  Englilh  ;  for  all  we  can  make  of  the  paf- 
fage  is  to  tranflate  it  thus  :  “  It  is  worth  your 
while  to  confider  the  affairs  of  Philip,  in  what 
fituation  they  now  are.” 

Another  example  is  to  be  found  in  the  fame 
Olynthiac,  where,  fpeakmg  of  the  Athenians,  he 

Af hircaoi,  $iKt7T7rcy  j ijuetc. 


fays,  Ka;  ivZwctfiLtr9  u  ay 
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ka'l  HCiTTilTTYltJOL/UiV  TYlKlKVTOY ,  yjAlK.0^  HoCi;  7TW  fioKTlXilS  ye-  Dif.HL 

yon  M ooti&onoLG,  Here  we  fee,  that  riv%viauy.w  and  W<'V~N,,,,^ 
viyMt;,  which  are  necefiarily  joined  in  the  conftruc- 
tion,  are  divided  in  the  coinpofition  ;  the  one  of 
them  being  fet  at  the  head  of  the  drd  member  of 
the  period,  and  the  other  at  the  end  of  the 
fame  member  ;  by  which  there  is  an  emphafis  laid 
upon  zve  (the  Athenians)  that  would  not  have 
been  fo  ftrong  if  the  two  words  had  been  joined 
together  in  their  natural  order.  But  neither  can 
we  prefer ve  this  in  Englifh  ;  for  we  mud  trans¬ 
late  it  thus  :  “  It  is  we,  O  men  of  Athens,  who 
“  have  raifed  Philip,  and  made  him  fuch  as  no 
(C  king  of  Macedon  ever  was  before.” 

Upon  this  paffage,  it  may  be  further  obferved, 
that  vihiTTTTQv  and  *?/*«$  are  properly  joined  toge¬ 
ther,  as  the  two  things  upon  which  the  fentence 
turns.  And  the  period  concludes  aptly  with  the 
word  M axfcSoF/otr,  as  the  kingdom  of  Macedon,  be¬ 
fore  the  time  of  Philip,  was  of  very  little  confide  - 
ration,  and  the  people  fo  little  edeemed,  that,  as 
Demodhenes  fays  Somewhere  elfe,  people  did  not 
eare  to  purchafe  Haves  from  thence  ;  and  yet, 
fays  he,  they  are  now  become,  by  your  doth  and 
timoroufnefs,  a  powerful  nation. 

It  often  happens,  that  a  principal  word  in  the 
fentence  is  divided  from  another  principal  word 
with  which  it  is  connected,  by  Something  that  is 
interjected  betwixt ;  and  yet  it  is  proper,  for  the 
fake  both  of  emphafis  and  of  greater  perfpicuity, 

that 
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Dif.III.  that  the  connexion  fhould  be  marked.  And  this! 

V-^VN^  I  make  my  third  rule ;  of  which  I  will  give  one  ex¬ 
ample  among  many,  (for  it  is  a  common  idiom 
among  the  Greek  rhetoricians),  from  the  oration 
above  mentioned,  Tlpoc  rh  i7n^okv\y^  where, 

fpealdng  of  the  toils  and  dangers  that  Philip  had 
gone  through  to  acquire  what  did  not  belong  to 
him,  he  fubjoins  how  fhamefui  it  is,  AG wca*; 

TTOLTflOV  iO'Tl  (JLl^lVOq  V7TCOLSseiV,  CJL7T CLV T (j)V  ^6  KfOLTBiV  iV  To7 $ 
TTOkijU-Oli;-,  T'dT'd^  6/0.  (AOLkOLY-lCLV  V]  fOcQil [AICJLV  iyK0CT0Ckl7TeiV  TOC 

t£  tuv  orpoyovcov  tpyoc  koci  toc  vv/LctpipovTOC  twc  yroLTfo^* 

Here  the  word  ryryc  is  altogether  fuperfluous  as 
to  the  contraction,  and  a  mere  repetition  ;  but 
fuch  as  gives  great  force  and  emphahs  to  the 
meaning.  It  may  be  thus  rendered  into  Englifh, 
preferving  as  much  as  poflibie  the  turn  of  the 
Greek  :  u  The  Athenians,  the  eflablifhed  cuftom 
«  of  whofe  country  it  is,  handed  down  to  them 
cc  from  their  anceftors,  to  yield  obedience  to 
cc  none,  but  to  command  all  in  wnr  ;  is  it  not 
“  fliameful  that  they  fhould,  through  effeminacy 
«  and  indolence,  defert  the  place  of  their  an- 
cc  ceftors,  and  give  up  the  interefl  of  their  coun- 
46  try  ?  ”  We  commonly  do  this  in  Englifh, 
by  repeating  the  words  with  I  fay ,  or  to  repeat 
it  again ,  or  fome  fuch  form  of  words  ;  but  it 
is  much  more  cleverly  done  in  Greek  by  the 
pronoun  vroc. 

Thefe  are  the  rules  which  I  have  obferved  to  be 
followed,  in  order  to  convey  the  fenfe  with  the. 

greatefl 
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greateft  force  and  perfpicuity,  by  the  Greek  writers, 
and  particularly  by  Demofthenes,  the  greateft  arti¬ 
ficer  of  profe,  I  believe,  that  ever  exifted  But  it 
is  evident,  that  they  not  only  fludied  the  fenfe,  but 
likewife  the  pleafure  of  the  ears,  quorum  judicium 
eft  fuperbijjimum ,  as  Cicero  fays ;  and  we  muft  fup- 
pofe  that  the  ears  of  the  Athenians,  accuftomed  to 
hear  fuch  fine  fpeeches  almoft  every  day,  were  in¬ 
deed  very  delicate  and  faftidious,  It  is  in  this  way 
we  are  to  account  for  many  tranfpofitions  of  words 
in  the  Attic  writers,  and  particularly  their  orators, 
which  appear  to  us  very  ftrange  and  unnatural  ft. 
And  it  was  chiefly  by  this  kind  of  compofition,  that 
the  Attic  writers  were  diftinguiflied  from  others. 

And 


Dif.III. 


*  The  greateft  praife  that  perhaps  ever  was  beftowed  upon  De- 
mofthenes,  is  given  him  by  Lucian,  in  his  Jupiter  Tragcedus,  where 
he  makes  Jupiter  begin  his  fpeech,  in  the  council  of  the  gods, 
with  a  very  pompous  preamble,  taken  from  the  exordium  of  the 
firft  Olynthiac  of  Demofthenes.  After  going  on  in  this  high  ftrain  for 
two  or  three  fentences,  he  flops  all  at  once,  and — “  Here,”  fays  he, 
“  Demofthenes  fails  me  :  I  muft  therefore  tell  you  plainly  for  what 
“  purpofe  I  called  you  together.”  Then  he  goes  on  by  a  compofi¬ 
tion  that  is  far  from  being  vulgar  or  defpicable,  confidered  by  it- 
felf ;  but  compared  with  what  goes  before,  is  a  higher  eulogium 
upon  the  compofition  of  Demofthenes,  than  any  thing  Lucian  has 
faid  in  a  whole  treatife  that  he  has  written  in  praife  of  De¬ 
mofthenes. 

f  As  in  the  oration  againft  Midias,  p.  370.  edit.  Morel,  where, 
fpeaking  of  many  people  that  had  been  condemned  for  lefs  of¬ 
fences  than  thofe  of  which  he  accufed  Midias,  he  fays,  IToXAuj  u» 
rTfpuf  1%01/jLt  Xtyeiv,  uv  01  ju.zv  r£0va.crrv,  01  Se  nri/xaf/zvoi  Sid.  7To\\d  r u- 
rav  acrtv  Ixxttu  tt pay /u.cct  a,,  where  the  natural  order  of  the  laft  part 
of  the  fentence  is,  61  S’  *iTiy.o:y.€vot  &cri  Sid  7rpay/xciTX  7ro\x<S  Ixxttco  tv- 
ruv.  Again,  in  the  oration  againft  Ariftocrates,  p.  418.  fpeaking  of 
a  general  who  had  fuffered  feme  lofs,  which  not  only  no  body  pre¬ 
tending 
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P  if.  III.  And  when  it  was  carried  too  far,  a  writer  was  faid 
to  be  too  Attic.  Thus  Fhotius,  in  his  Bibliothe¬ 
ca commending  the  flyle  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  as 
plain,  perfpicuous,  and  proper  for  hiflory,  adds, 
that  his  compohtion  was  not  too  Attic  *. 

The  Latin  writers,  as  in  other  things,  fo  in  this, 
imitated  the  Attic  authors  ;  and  it  is  from  this  imi¬ 
tation  that  they  derived  every  thing  that  is  beauti¬ 
ful,  various,  and  high-founding,  in  their  compofi- 
tion,  both  in  verfe  and  profe.  •  It  is  from  thefe 
authors  that  Virgil  learnt  to  make  fuch  verfes  as 


Hinc  tibij  qua  femper  vicino  ah  limit e  fcpes 
Hybhis  apibus  jlorem  depafta  falicti, 

S<rpe  levi  fomnum  fuadebit  inire  fufurro. 

Eclog. 


and 


i. 


Or  a  modis  Anchifiades  pallentia  miris . 
and 

Dives  inaccejjbs  ubi  Solis  fill  a  lucos 
AJJiduo  refonat  cantu ,  teCtifque  fuperbis 

Ur  it 

<r  .  .•  •  •  , .  C  .  i  '  V 

sending  to  be  a  general  would  have  fuffered,  but  not  any  com¬ 
mon  man,  he  ufes  this  flru<ilure  of  the  words :  Tlpaypca  tvrad-e  rot- 
urov  on  r parnyog  av  nyvoner ?  rig  t,vcu  tpacrxQV,  d\\’  iS’  6  rvypav  av~ 
Srpcnrog,  where  the  natural  order  of  the  words  is,  on  rig  fcarxuv 
aval  rpxrnyog  » yvoycrtv  av. 

*  Ki^pnrai  Se  <ppx<r&  crape*  re  xai  uKopc^a,  xai  tcrropici  ptaXiara  7rpe- 
TT'dcryj'  xal  pc,  re  Tag,  &>g  av  enrol  rig,  Xiav  vztpyTriKiirpcevug  «  apy^ouoTporrvg 
J'iwx.wv  <rvvTX%eig,  poire  7rpog  rr,v  xa^-opcaXta ppevnv  vevov  n'avriXog,  aX\u  to 
(ztcrp  7 civ  xoyuv  j^apaurnpi  xcapav.  cap.  70.  where  we  may  obferve, 

that 


of  the  Ant i ents. 

Ur  it  odoratam  nofturna  in  htmina  cedrum , 

Argnto  tenues  per  cur  reus  pectine  telas. 

i£NEID.  7. 

Such  tranfpofitions  do  often  occasion,  to  us  at  lead, 
an  ambiguity  in  the  fenfe  $  one  or  two  of  which  I 
have  obferved  in  Horace,  who  of  all  the  Roman 
authors  moll  diligently  imitated  the  Greek.  Speak¬ 
ing  in  praife  of  wine,  he  fays  *,  Tu  lene  tor - 
mentum  ingenio  admoves  Plerumque  duro\  where 
the  word  plerumque ,  becaufe  it  begins  the  line,  is 
conftrued  by  all  the  commentators  that  i  have  feen, 
with  duro ,  the  following  word  ;  whereas  the  fenfe, 
I  think,  evidently  requires  that  it  fhould  be  joined 
with  admoves ,  the  wrord  which  concludes  the  pre¬ 
ceding  line  ;  fo  that  the  order  is,  Tu  plerumque 
admoves  lene  tormentum  ingenio  dura.  For  I  do 
not  imagine  that  Horace  meant  to  fay?  that  mens 
geniufes  were  for  the  greater  part  hard  and  in¬ 
flexible  ;  but  that  it  was  a  common  effedt  of  wine* 
to  foften  the  rigour  of  fuch  difpofitions,  and  make 
them  more  pliant.  There  is  another  miftaken  con- 
ftru&ion  of  this  word  plerumque  in  the  34th  ode 
of  book  1 .  where  Horace  fays, 

that  Photius  contrails  the  Hyperattic  compolition  with  the  abjedl  and 
vulgar,  and  is  of  opinion  that  the  proper  ftyle  for  hiftory  lies  be¬ 
twixt  tiiofe  two  extremes.  I  agree  with  him  in  the  rule  ;  but  I  dif¬ 
fer  a  little  from  him  in  the  application  of  it  to  Diodorus  Siculus :  for 
I  think  his  ftyle  comes  too  near  one  of  the  extremes,  viz.  the  vulgar. 
And  indeed  all  that  Photius  fays  of  it  is,  that  it  is  not  altogether  vul¬ 
gar  and  abje<St ;  7 rpof  r'nv  y.uZrupukurp.tv)iv  vrua'v  7rxvfikuc. 

*  Lib.  3.  od.  a  1. 

4  E  Namqite 
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Namque  Diefpiter 
Igni  corufco  nubila  clividens 
Plerumque ,  per  purum  tonantes 
Egit  equos  vo  liter  emque  cur  rum. 

I 

Here  the  comma  is  generally  put  immediately  af¬ 
ter  dividens  \  whereas  it  fhould  be  put  after  ple¬ 
rumque  ;  fo  that  plerumque  is  to  be  joined  with 
dividens ,  and  not  with  egit ;  and  this  the  fenfe 
evidently  requires.  This  is  an  obfervation  which 
I  find  Dr  Bentley  has  made  before  me,  and  fome 
body  whom  he  mentions  had  made  it  before  him. 
Another  example  (till  more  remarkable  is  in  the 
ode  *  beginning, 

•  Ph&bus ,  volentem  prxlia  me  loqul , 

Vidas  et  urbes ,  increpuity  lyrd  ; 

where,  as  the  ancient  fcholiaft  Porphyrion  has  well 
obferved,  lyrd  mud  not  be  joined  with  increpuity 
the  word  next  to  it,  but  with  a  word  at  a  diflance 
from  it,  viZi  loqui ;  and  this  way  the  fenfe  is  plain, 
and  agreeable  to  other  paffages  in  the  fame  poet, 
fuch  as  where  he  fpeaks  of  the  imbellis  lyra . 

The  befl  compofer,  and,  I  think,  in  every  refped, 
the  greateff  writer,  in  profe,  among  the  Romans, 
is  Cicero,  not  only  in  the  rhetorical  way,  but  in 
the  epiflolary,  philofophical,  and  critical ;  yet  even 
he  has  not  attained  to  all  the  beauty  and  variety 
of  the  Greek  compofition  :  whether  it  was  the  de~ 

*  Lib.  4.  ed.  1$. 

fed 
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fefl:  of  the  Writer  or  of  the  language,  I  will  not  Dif.IIL 
pretend  to  determine.  He  is,  I  think,  inferior  to 
Demoflhenes  in  many  refpe&s,  but  particularly  in 
the  variety  of  his  compofition.  That  conclufioil 
of  the  fentence  with  a  verb,  fo  much  more  frequent 
in  Latin  than  in  Greek,  gives  a  famenefs  to  the 
Latin  compofition,  which  is  not  a  little  difgufting 
to  an  ear  accuflomed  to  the  variety  of  the  Greek. 

In  this  way  we  may  obferve  Cicero  running  on  for 
many  fentences  together,  more  I  think  in  his  ora¬ 
tions  than  in  his  other  works  ;  and  there  was  one 
favourite  claufule  of  his,  which  was  obferved  in  his 
own  times  to  recur  too  often  ;  I  mean,  the  ejfe  vi¬ 
de  atur  It'  is  true  indeed,  that  the  verb  is  very 
often  a  material  word  in  a  fentence  with  refpedt  to 
the  fenfe,  and  always  with  refpeft  to  the  conftruc- 
tion,  being  the  hinge,  as  it  were,  upon  which  the 
whole  fyntax  turns  :  it  is  therefore  often  intitled 
to  a  principal  place,  but  not  always  ;  and  where  it 


*  I  do  not  however  mean  to  fay,  that  there  is  not  a  variety  in 
Cicero’s  compofition.  But  if  vve  would  be  convinced  how  much  more 
Variety  there  is  in  the  Greek,  let  us  compare  with  him  the  author 
I  have  fo  often  mentioned,  Dionyfius  the  Halicarnaffian,  who  has 
pracSlifed  not  only  the  hiftorical  ffyle,  but  alfo  the  rhetorical,  in 
the  fpeeches  which  he  has  inferted  into  hishiftory;  the  critical  or 
didaCtic,  and  likewife  the  epiflolary,  a  very  fine  fpecimen  of  which 
we  have  in  his  introduction  to  his  treatife  of  compofition,  which 
is  addreffed  to  two  ybung  men,  the  foils  of  one  Rufus  Melitus,  his  pa- 
tron.  There  the  compofition  is  mod  beautifully  varied,  by  different 
arrangements  of  the  words,  and  different  claufules  of  the  fentences; 
and  though  it  be  not  loofe,  or  elu?nbus,  as  the  Latins  exprefs  it, 
yet  it  has  nothing  of  the  to  crwerpafjtpifvov,  or  ccntortum ,  of  the  ora- 
torial  ftyle,  and  is  upon  the  whole  one  of  the  Tweeted  pieces  of 
compofition  I  ever  read. 
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is  fo  intitled,  it  is  not  neceffary  that  it  fhould  be  fq 
often  thrown  to  the  end  as  it  is  in  Latin. 

Thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  how  flyle 
may  not  only  be  varied,  but  made  more  emphati- 
cal  and  expreffive,  by  the  arrangement  only  of  the 
words.  It  is  this  chiefly,  in  my  opinion,  that 
makes  the  difference  betwixt  claffical  and  unclafii- 
cal  arrangement  ;  a  difference  which  every  fcho- 
lar,  and  who  at  the  fame  time  is  a  man  of  tafle, 
immediately  perceives  ;  but  no  body  hitherto,  fo 
far  as  I  know,  has  attempted  to  explain  wherein 
it  confifts.  How  ftyle  may  be  otherwife  varied, 
and  adorned  by  figures  both  'of  the  fenfe  and  of 
the  words,  I  will  explain  in  the  laft  part  of  my 
work,  when  I  come  to  treat  of  flyle  in  general,  and 
of  the  Rhetorical  in  particular. 


The  End  of  Fart  IL 
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